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114 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.W.B. Gurney sends us some further 
information respecting “ JERUSALEM, MY 
HAPPY HOME!’’ He traces it beyond 
the Christian Psalmist, and seems to sup- 
pose that the venerable Christian poet 
must be mistaken as to the source from 
whence he derived it; but that does not 
quite follow from what he states. We 
gather from his letter that the hymn is 
assigned to David Dickson in the collec- 
tion of Williams and Boden. ‘‘ The 
Christian Psalmist,” he states, ‘‘ was pub- 
lished in 1825. I find the hymn ver- 
batim as it appears in the Christian 
Psalmist in the Collection of Hymns pub- 
lished by the Rev. Edward Williams, D.D. 
and the Rev. James Boden, the one of 
Rotherham and the other of Sheffield, 
about 1800. I have the fifth edition, 
which was published in 1812, and in that 
it is stated to have been taken from the 
Eckington Collection ; Eckington being 
within a few miles of Sheffield. This Col- 
lection of Williams. and Boden was in 

eneral use in Sheffield and its neighbour- 

ood from the time of its first appearance, 
and of course[?] must have been known 
to our venerable friend.”’ 

In answer to the question of J. C. 
Bourne in our last Magazine, p. 2, we 
beg to remark that a song which contains 
the lines he quotes is printed in Beloe’s 
Anecdotes of Literature, vol. ii. 13, and is 
there said to be extracted from ‘‘ Cupid 
and Death; a masque, a private enter- 
tainment by T. S. 1659 ;’’ one of the 
plays in the Garrick Collection. The 
whole of this beautiful song runs thus :— 
Though little be the God of Love, 

Yet his arrows mighty are, 

And his victories above 
What the valiant reach by war; 
Nor are his limits with the sky, 
O’er the milky way he’ll fly, 
And sometimes wound a deity. 
Apollo once the Python slew, 
But a keener arrow flew 
From Daphne’s eye, and made a wound, 
For which the God no balsam found. 
One smile of Venus, too, did more 
On Mars than armies could before : 
If a warm fit thus pull him down, 
How will she shake him with a frown ? 
Thus Love can fiery spirits tame, 
And, when he please, cold rocks inflame. 


‘*A WELL-wIsHER”’ is needlessly 
sensitive about THE PHONETIC SCHEME. 
He sanctions the claim made on its behalf 
to be regarded as a valuable “ invention,”’ 
but protests against Francis Harwell’s 
assertion (Magazine for December last,) 
that certain of its defenders consider it to 
be ‘‘a marvellous discovery.’’ Without 
pausing to inquire whether, in this case, 
the words “invention ”’ and ‘‘ discovery ’’ 


are not really synonymous, we shall merely 
remark, that we have no doubt that Fran- 
cis Harwell is right. The scheme was 
put forth in 1837. Its proposer was 
totally ignorant at that time, and for seve- 
ral years afterwards, that any one had pre- 
viously attempted to write according to 
sound, and his supporters thought his 
proposal so ‘‘ marvellous ’’ that they en- 
graved his portrait and struck a medal in 
commemoration of his invention or dis- 
covery. We have no doubt that the 
Phonetic Society is composed of very 
worthy people, but, without wishing to 
give them any offence, we must consider 
their scheme, whether it be invention or 
discovery, or neither, to be impracticable. 

A Correspondent desires to draw at- 
tention to the following passage by Sir 
Walter Scott, and to inquire whether it is 
known what answer Princre CHARLES 
Epwarp Srewarr made to the pro- 
posal which is there mentioned? Is it 
known that he interfered at all in Ame- 
rican affairs at that period ?>—‘‘ A few 
years later than the period last mentioned 
[1760] a person seems to have been de- 
sirous to obtain Charles’s commission to 
form some interest for him among the 
North American colonists, who had then 
commenced their quarrels with the mother 
country. It was proposed by the adven- 
turer alluded to to make a party for the 
Prince among the insurgents in a country 
which contained many highlanders.’’ 

Dec. 1850, p. 671.—The Rev. Tuomas 
CottyER died Rector of Gislingham, 
never having resigned that benefice. The 
Rev. Robert Collyer was presented by 
the crown to Gis/eham (also in Suffolk), 
which he resigned for other preferment. 
The Rev. Roserr Rowre (in the same 
page) is stated to be perhaps the only 
clergyman who ever held jive livings at 
once, but Hempnall, as populous as the 
other four, is omitted to be named. To 
this vicarage he was instituted in 1819. 

Jan. 1851, p. 18.—For Wigan, read 
Winwick, the latter advowson having been 
acquired in 1714 by John first Earl of 
Ashburnham, in marriage with Henrietta 
Maria, daughter and coheiress of William 
Richard George ninth Earl of Derby. 
‘* The rich living of Wigan’’ was never in 
the Ashburnham family.—See Gastrell’s 
Not. Cestr. vol. ii. pp. 242, 260. 

P. 22, line 9 from the bottom, for 
“ John,’’ read ‘‘ Anthony.”’ 

P. 107.—Harriet, daughter of William 
Mackinnon, of Binfield, co. Berks, esq. 
and of his wife Louisa, daughter and co- 
heiress of James Vernon, esq. was the wife 
of George Watts, esq. and aun¢ of Harriet, 
daughter of William Mackinnon, of Bin- 
field, esq. who married the Rey. Dr. 
Molesworth, Vicar of Rochdale. 
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THE STORY OF NELL GWYN. 
RELATED BY PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


Cuar. Il. 


Pepys introduces us to Nelly—Character of Pepys—Nelly at the Duke’s Theatre—Who was 
Duncan ?—Nell’s parts as Lady Wealthy, Enanthe, and Florimel—Charles Hart—Nell’s 
lodgings in Drury Lane—Description of Drury Lane in the reign of Charles 11.—The May- 
pole in the Strand—Nell and Lord Buckhurst—Position in society of Actors and Actresses 
—Character of Lord Buckhurst—Nelly at Epsom. 


OUR earliest introduction to Nell 
Gwyn we owe to Pepys. ‘This admi- 
rable man of business and lively writer 
(who makes us live in his own circle 
of amusements, by the truth and 
quaintness of his descriptions), was a 
constant play-goer. ‘To see and to be 
seen, when the work of his oflice was 
over, were the leading objects of his 
thoughts. Few novelties escaped him, 
for he never allowed his love of money 
to interfere with the gratification of 
his wishes. His situation, as Clerk of 
the Acts, in the oftice of the Duke of 
York as Lord High Admiral, gave him 
a taste for the entertainments which 
his master enjoyed. He loved to be 
found wherever the King and his bro- 
ther were to be found. He was fond 
of music, could prick down a few notes 
for himself, and when his portrait was 


painted by Hales was drawn holding in 
his hand the music which he had com- 
posed for a favourite passage in the 
Siege of Rhodes.* He was known to 
many of the players and often asked 
them to his house to dinner, now and 
then not much to the satisfaction, as he 
tells us, of his wife. Mrs. Knep ef the 
King’s House and Harris at the Duke’s 
(to both of whom I have already in- 
troduced the reader) were two of his 
especial favourites. The gossip and 
scandal of the green-room of Drury 
Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields were in 
this way known to him, and what he 
failed to obtain behind the scenes he 
would learn from the orange-women 
at both houses. 

Nell was in her sixteenth and Mr. 
Pepys in his thirty-fourth year, when on 
Monday, the 3rd of April, 1665, they 





* This hitherto unengraved portrait, which is prefixed to the present Magazine, was 
bought by me at the sale in 1848 of the pictures, &c. of the family of Pepys Cockerell. 
It was called in the catalogue ‘ portrait of a Musician,”’ but is unquestionably the 
picture referred to by Pepys in the following passages of his Diary :— 

“©1666, March 17. To Hales’s; and paid him 14/. for the picture and 11. 5s. for the 
frame. This day I began to sit, and he will make me, I think, a very fine picture. 
He promises it shall be as good as my wife’s, and I sit to have it full of shadows, and 
do raya break my neck looking over my shoulder to make the posture for him to 
wor A 

** March 30. To Hales’s, and there sat till almost quite dark upon working my 
gowne, which I hired to be drawn in ; an Indian gowne. 

“* April 11. To Hales’s, where there was nothing found to be done more to my pic- 
ture, but the musique, which now pleases me mightily, it being painted true.’’ 

See also Athenzeum for 1848, and Lord Braybrooke’s note in Pepys, vol. iii. p. 179. 
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would appear to have seen one another 
for the first time. ‘They met at the 
Duke’s Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields during the performance of 
Mustapha, a tragedy, by the Earl of 
Orrery, in which Betterton played the 
part of Solyman, Harris that of Mus- 
tapha, and Mrs. or Miss Davis that of 
the Queen of Hungaria. Great care 
had been taken to produce this now 
long forgotten tragedy with the ut- 
most magnificence. All the parts were 
newly clothed, and new scenes had been 
painted expressly for it. Yet we are 
told by Pepys that “all the pleasure 
of the play” was in the circumstance 
that the King and my Lady Castle- 
maine were there, and that he sat net 
to “pretty witty Nell at the King’s 
House” and to the younger Marshall, 
another actress at the same theatre— 
a circumstance, he adds, with his usual 

uaint honesty of remark, “which 
pleased me mightily.” Yet the play 
was a good one in Pepys’s eyes. 
Nine months later he calls it “a most 
excellent play ;” and when he saw it 
again, after an interval of more than 
two years, he describes it as one he 
liked the more he saw it, in short, “a 
most admirable poem and _ bravely 
acted.”* His after entries therefore 
more than confirm the truth of his 
earlier impressions. The real pleasure 
of the play was that he sat by the side 
of “ pretty witty Nell,” whose foot has 
been described as the least of any wo- 
man’s in England, and to Rebecca 
Marshall, whose handsome hand he 
has carefully noted in another entry 
in his Diary. The small teet peeping 
occasionally from beneath a petticoat, 
and the handsome hands raised now 
and then to check a vagrant curl, must 
have held the Clerk of the Acts in a 
continual state of torture. 

There was a novelty that night 
which had doubtless drawn Nell and 
old Stephen Marshall's younger daugh- 
ter to the pit of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Mrs. Betterton was playing the part 
of Roxolana in place of the elder Da- 
venport, and Moll Davis had begun to 
attract the notice of some of the cour- 
tiers, and, as it was whispered, of the 
King himself. The old ate Ha had 
become the mistress of the twentieth 
and last earl of the, noble family of 





* Pepys, 4 Sept. 1667. 


Vere; and Nell, while she reflected on 
what she may have thought to have 
been the good fortune of her fellow 
actress—inight have had her envy ap- 
peased could she have foreseen that 
she should give birth to a son (the 
mother an orange-girl, the father the 
King of England), destined to obtain 
a dukedom in her own lifetime, and 
afterwards to marry the heiress of the 
very earl who had taken the old Roxo- 
lana from a rival stage—first to deceive 
and afterwards to desert her. 

Nell was indebted there is reason to 
believe for her introduction to the 
stage, or at least to another condition. 
in life, to a person whose name is va- 
riously written as Duncan and as 
Dungan. Oldys, who calls him Dun- 
ean, had heard that he was a merchant, 
and that he had taken a fancy to her 
from her smart wit, fine shape, and 
the smallness of her feet. ‘The infor- 
mation of Oldys is confirmed by the 
satire of Etherege, who adds, much to 
the credit of Nelly, that she remem- 
bered in after years the friend of her 
—_ and that to her interest it was 

1c owed his appointment in the 
Guards. ‘To sift and exhibit the equal 
mixture of truth and error in these 
accounts would not repay the reader 
for the trouble I should occasion hii. 
I have sifted them myself, and see rea- 
son to believe that Oldys was wrong 
in calling him a merchant ; while 1 
suspect that the Duncan commemo- 
rated by Etherege, in his satire upon 
Nelly, was the Dongan described b 
De Grammont as a gentleman of merit 
who succeeded Duras, afterwards Earl 
of Feversham, in the post. of lieutenant 
in the Duke’s Life Guards. That there 
was a lieutenant of this name in the 
Duke’s Life Guards I have ascertained 
from official documents. He was a 
cadet of the House of Limerick, and 
his christian name was Robert. If 
there is truth in De Grammont’s ac- 
count he died in or before 1669. A 
Colonel Dongan was governor of New 
York in the reign of James II. 

Such, then, is all that can be ascer- 
tained, after full inquiry, of this Dun- 
can or Dongan by whom Nelly is said 
to have been lifted from her very 
humble condition in life, and such is 
the whole of the information I have 
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been able to cbtain about “ pretty 
witty Nell” from her birth to the 


winter of 1666, when we again hear of 


her through the indefatigable Pepys. 
How her life was passed during the 
fearful Plague year of 1665, or where 
she was during the great Fire of Lon- 
don in the following year, it is now 
useless to conjecture. The transition 
from the orange girl to the actress 
may easily be imagined without the 
intervention of any Mr. Dongan. ‘The 
pert vivacity and ready wit she ex- 
hibited in after life, must have been 
easily called into being from the 
warmth of language the men of sort 
and quality employed in speaking 
to all classes of females. This very 
readiness was her recommendation to 
Killigrew, to say nothing of her beauty 
or the merry laugh, which is said in 
after life to have pervaded her face till 
her eyes were almost invisible. Moll 
Davis, at the Duke’s House, had been 
a milkmaid near Charlton, in Wilt- 
shire, and from equally humble origins 
others of the actresses had no doubt 
originally risen. 

As we owe our first introduction to 
Nelly to the Clerk of the Acts, so to 
him are we indebted for the earliest 
notice yet discovered of her appear- 
ance on the stage. Her part was that 
of the principal female character in a 
comedy (The English Monsieur) by 
the Hon. James Howard, son of the 
Earl of Berkshire, the brother-in-law 
of Dryden, and brother of Philip, an 


officer in the King’s Guards, and of 


Robert. and Edward Howard, both 
writers for the stage. But these, as 
we shall see hereafter, were not the 
only connexions with the stage of the 
Berkshire Howards. There is not 
much story in the “English Mon- 
sieur,” or much force of character, 
or any particular vivacity in the dia- 
logue. It is, however, very easy to 
see that the situations must have told 
with the audience for whom it was 
intended, and that the part of Lady 
Wealthy was one particularly adapted 
to the genius of Kell Gwyn; one, in 
short, that was perhaps written for 
her. Lady Wealthy is a rich widow, 
with perfect knowledge of the im- 
vortance of wealth and beauty, a good 
eart, and a fine full vein of humour, 
& woman in short that teazes, and at 
last reforms and marries, the lover she 


Lady Wealthy in “ The English Monsieur.” 
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is true to. The humour of the follow- 
ing dialogue will allow the reader to 
imagine much of the bye-play condu- 
cive to its success. 


Lady Wealthy.—When will | marry 
you! When will I love ye, you should 
ask first. 

Welbred.—Why ! don’t ye? 

Lady W.—Why, do I? Did you ever 
hear me say I did ? 

Welbred.—I never heard you say you 
did not. 

Lady W.—IV'll say so now, then, if you 
long. 

Welbred.—By no means, Say not a 
thing in haste you may repent at leisure. 

Lady W.—Come, leave your fooling, 
or I’ll swear it. 

Welbred.—Don’t, widow, for then youll 
lie too. 

Lady W.—Indeed it seems ’tis for my 
money you would have me. 

Welbred.—For that, and something else 
you have. 

Lady W.—Well, Vil lay a wager thou 
hast lost all thy money at play, for then 
you’re always in a marrying humour. 
But, d’ye hear, gentleman, d’ye think to 
gain me with this careless way, or that I 
will marry one I don’t think is in love 
with me ? 

Welbred.—Why, I am. 

Lady W.—Then you would not be so 
merry. People in love are sad, and many 
times weep. 

Welbred.—That will never do for thee, 
widow. 

Lady W.—And why ? 

Welbred.—’T would argue me a child ; 
and I am confident if thou didst not verily 
believe I were a man, I should ne‘er be 
thy husband. . . . Weep for thee !—ha! 
ha! ha!—if e’er I do !— 

Lady W.—Go, hang yourself. 

Welbred.—Thank you, for your advice. 

Lady W.—When, then, shall I see you 
again ? 

Welbred.—When | have a mind to’t. 
Come, I'll lead you to your coach for 
once. 

Lady W.—And [ll let you, for once. 

Exeunt. 

Pepys, who saw it at the King’s 
House, on the 8th Dec. 1667, commends 
it highly. “To the King’s House and 
there,” his entry runs, “ did see a good 
part of the English Monsieur, which is 
a mighty pretty play, very witty and 
pleasant. And the women do very 
well; but above all, little Nelly; that [ 
am mightily pleased with the play, and 
much with the house, the women doing 
better than I expected; and very fair 
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women.” Nor was his admiration 
abated when he saw it a few months 
afterwards, 7 April, 1668, at the same 
house. 

Nell’s success on the stage was such 
that she was soon called to represent 
prominent parts in the stock plays of 
the company to which she was attached. 
What these parts were is, I believe, 
with very few exceptions, altogether 
unknown. One part, however, has 
reached us—that of Enanthe, or Celia, 
in the Humourous Lieutenant of Beau- 


Was it the prince they said ? 


The Story of Nell Gwyn. 


[ Feb. 


mont and Fletcher, a play that was 
long a favourite with the public, and 
continued to be frequently acted, and 
always with applause, throughout the 
reign of Charles I]. The wit and 
fine poetry of the part of Celia are 
known to the readers of our English 
drama, nor is it difficult to conceive 
how effectively language like the fol- 
lowing must have come from the lips 
of Nell Gwyn. She is in poor attire 
amid a mob when she sees the King’s 
son :— 


How my heart trembles ! 


[Enter Demetrius, with a javelin in his hand. | 
Tis he indeed: what a sweet noble fierceness 


Dwells in his eyes! 


Young Meleager-like, 


When he return’d from slaughter of the boar, 
Crown’d with the loves and honours of the people, 
With all the gallant youth of Greece, he looks now— 


Who could deny him love ? 


On one occasion of its performance 
Pepys was present, and though he calls 
it a silly play, his reader smiles at his 
bad taste, while he is grateful for the 
information that when the play was 
over he had gone with his wife behind 
the scenes, through the introduction of 
Mrs. Knep, who “ brought to us Nelly, 
a most pretty woman, who acted the 
great part of Celia to-day very fine, 
and did it pretty well. I kissed her, 
and so did my wife, and a mighty 
pretty soul she is.” Nor was his 
chronicle concluded without a fresh 
expression of pleasure at what he had 
seen, summing up all as he does with 
the satisfactory words “ specially kiss- 
ing of Nell.”* The remark of Walter 
Scott will occur to many, “ it is just as 
well that Mrs. Pepys was present on 
this occasion.” 

Her skill increasing with her years, 
other poets sought to obtain the re- 
commendations of her wit and beauty 
to the success of their writings. I have 
said that Dryden was one of the prin- 
cipal supporters of the King’s House, 
to which Nelly was attached, and it 
was in one of Dryden’s new plays that 
a principal character was set apart for 
the popular comedian. The new play 
was a tragi-comedy called “Secret 
Love, or, the Maiden Queen,” and an 
additional interest was attached to its 
production, from the King having sug- 
gested the plot to its author, and calling 


* Pepys, 23 Jan. 1666-7. 


it “his play.” Good actors were not 
wanting to secure its success. Mohun, 
Hart, and Burt, three of the best 
actors then on the stage, filled the three 
principal male characters, and Mrs. 
Marshall, Mrs. Knep, Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwyn, and Mrs. Corey, sustained the 
four principal female characters. The 
tragic scenes have little to recommend 
them; but the reputation of the piece 
was thought to have been redeemed 
by the excellence of the alloy of 
comedy, as Dryden calls it, in which 
it is generally agreed he was seldom 
happier. His dialogue wants that 
easy, brisk, pert character which Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar after- 
wards brought to such inimitable per- 
fection, and of which Etherege alone 
affords a satisfactory example in the 
reign of Charles IT. 

The first afternoon of the new play 
was the 2nd February, 1666-7; the 
King and the Duke of York were both 
present, so too were both Mr. and Mrs. 
Pepys, who had heard the play mightily 
commended for the regularity of its 
story, and what Mr. Pepys is pleased to 
call “ the strain and wit.” The chief 
parts its author tells us were performed 
to aheight of great excellence, both 
serious and comic; and it was well re- 
ceived, though the King objected to the 
management of the last scene of the 
play, where Celadon and Florimel 
(Hart and Nelly) are treating too 
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lightly of their marriage in presence 
of the Queen. But Pepys would not 
appear to have seen any defect of 
this kind. “The truth is,” he says, 
“ there is a comical part done by Nell, 
which is Florimel, that I never can 
hope ever to see the like done again 
by man or woman. . . . Sogreat per- 
formance of a comical part was never 
I believe in the world before as Nell 
do this, both as a mad girl, then most 
and best of all when she comes in like 
a young gallant, and hath the motion 
and carriage of a spark the most that 
ever I saw any man have. It makes 
me, I confess, admire her.” Nor did 
he change his opinion after he had 
been a third time to see it. He calls 
it after his second visit an “ excellent 
play, and so done by Nell her merry 


Florimel in “ The Maiden Queen.” 
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part as cannot be better done in 
nature.”* While after his third visit 
he observes that it is impossible to 
have Florimel’s part, which is the 
most comical that ever was made for 
woman, ever done better than it is by 
Nelly.” 

The support of the performance 
rested, it must be owned, on Hart's 
character of Celadon and on Nelly’s 
part of Florimel. Nell indeed had to 
sustain the heavier burden of the 
piece. She is seldom off the stage— 
all the loose rattle of dialogue — 
to her, nay more, she appears in the 
fifth act in male attire, dances a jig in 
the same act, often of itself sufficient 
to save a play, and ultimately speaks 
the epilogue in defence of the author : 


I left my client yonder in a rant 

Against the envious and the ignorant, 

Who are, he says, his only enemies ; 

But he contemns their malice, and defies 

The sharpest of his censurers to say 

Where there is one gross fault in all his play. 
The language is so fitted to each part, 

The plot according to the rules of art ; 

And twenty other things he bid me tell you, 

But I cry’d ‘‘ E’en go do’t yourself, for Nelly !’’ 


There are incidents and allusions in 
the parts of Celadon and Florimel 
which must have carried a personal 
application to those who were, speaking 
technically, behind the scenes. Nelly, 
if not actually the mistress at this 
time of Charles Hart, was certainly 
looked upon by many as very little 
less. Their marriage in the play is 
more of a Fleet or May Fair mockery 
than a religious ceremony,—as if, to 
use Florimel’s own language, they were 
married by the more agreeable names 


of mistress and gallant than those of 


husband and wife. 

Florimel, it appears to me, must 
have been Nelly’s chef @euvre in 
her art. I can hear her exclaiming 
with a prophetic feeling of its truth, 
“Tam resolved to grow fat and look 


young till forty, and then slip out of 


the world with the first wrinkle and 
the reputation of five-and-twenty ;” 
while r can picture to myself, as m 
readers will easily do, Nelly in boy’s 


clothes, dressed to the admiration of 


Etherege and Sedley, scanned from 


* Pepys, 25 March, 1667, 





head to foot with much surprise by 
Mr. Pepys and Sir William Penn, 
viewed with other feelings by Lord 
Buckhurst on one side of the house, 
and by the King himself on the other, 
while to the admiration of the author, 
and of the wholeaudience, she exclaims, 
with wonderful bye-play, “ Yonder 
they are, and this way they must come. 
If clothes and a bonne mien will take 
*em I shall do’t—Save you, Monsieur 
Florimel! Faith, methinks you are a 
very janty fellow, poudré et ajusté as 
well as the best of ‘em. Ican manage 
the little comb—set my hat, shake my 
garniture, toss about my empty noddle, 
walk with a courant slur, and at every 
step peck down my head :—if I should 
be mistaken for some courtier, now, 
pray where’s the difference?” This 
was what Beau Hewit or Beau Fielding 
were enacting every day in their lives, 
and Colley Cibber lived to be the last 
actor who either felt or could make 
others feel its truth and application. 
Nelly was living at this time in the 
fashionable part of Drury Lane, the 


+ Pepys, 24 May, 1667. 
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Strand or Covent Garden end, for 
Drury Lane in the days of Charles IT. 
was inhabited by a very different class 
of people from those who now inhabit it, 
or who have lived in it since the time 
Gay guarded usin poetry from “ Drury’s 
mazy courts and dark abodes,” since 
Pope described it only too truly as 
peopled by drabs of the lowest charac- 
ter, and by authors “lulled by soft 
zephyrs” through the broken pane of 
au garret window. ‘The upper end, 
towards St. Giles’s Pound and Mon- 
tague House, had its squalid quarters, 
like Lewknor’s Lane and the Coal 
Yard, in which it will be remembered 
Nell Gwyn was born; but at the 
Strand end lived the Earl of Angle- 
sey, long Lord Privy Seal, and the 
Earls of Clare and Craven, whose 
names are still perpetuated in Clare 
Market and Craven Yard. Drury 
Lane, when Nelly was living there, 
was a kind of Park Lane of the present 
day, made up of noblemen’s mansions, 
small houses, inns, and stable-yards. 
Nor will the similitude be found defee- 
tive, for the Piazza of Covent Garden 
was then to Drury Lane what Gros- 
venor Square is now to Park Lane. 
Squalid quarters have always been 
near neighbours to fashionable locali- 
ties. When Nelly lodged in Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden had its Lewknor 
Lane, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields _ its 
Whetstone’s Park. Belgravia has now 
its Tothill Street, and Portman Square 
its contaminating neighbourhood of 
Calmel Buildings. 

Nelly’s lodgings were near the 
lodgings of Lacy the actor, at the top 
of Maypole Alley ! 


Where Drury Lane descends into the Strand, 


and over against the gate of Craven 


House. The look-out afforded a peep 
into a part of Wych Street, and while 
standing at the doorway you could 
see the far-famed Maypole in the 
Strand, at the bottom of the alley to 
which it had lent its name. ‘This 
maypole, long a conspicuous ornament 
to the west-end of London, rose to a 
great height above the surrounding 
houses, and was surmounted by a 
crown and vane, with the King’s arms 
richly gilded. It had been erected 
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immediately after the King’s restora- 
tion. Great ceremonies attended its 
erection, twelve picked seamen su- 
perintending the tackle, and ancient 
people clapping their hands and ex- 
claiming, “ Golden days begin to ap- 
pear!” Nelly must have remembered 
the erection of the maypole at the 
bottom of the lane in which she was 
born; but there is little save some 
gable-ends and old timber-fronts near 
her “lodging’s door” to assist in car- 
rying the mind back to the days of 
the maypole and the merry monarch 
whose restoration it was designed to 
commemorate.” 

Among the many little domestic 
incidents perpetuated by Pepys, there 
are few to which I would sooner have 
been a witness than the picture he has 
left us of Nelly standing at her lodg- 
ing’s door in Ne Lane watching 
the milkmaids on May-day. The Clerk 
of the Acts, in his way from Seething 
Lane in the City, met, he tells us, 
“many milkmaids with garlands upon 
their pails, dancing, with a fiddle be- 
fore them,” and saw pretty Nelly 
standing at her lodging’s door in Drury 
Lane in her smock sleeves and bodice 
looking upon one. “She seemed,” he 
adds, “a mighty pretty creature.” 
This was in 1667, while her recent 
triumphs on the stage were still fresh 
at court, and the obscurity of her 
birth was a common piece of informa- 
tion to the inhabitants of the lane she 
lived in. The picture which Pepys 
has left us presents a fitting subject 
for the pencils of Leslie or Maclise— 
a subject indeed which would shine 
in their hands. That absence of all 
tulse pride, that innate love of unat- 
fected nature, and that fondness for 
the simple sports of the people which 
the incident exhibits, are characteris- 
tics of Nelly from the first moment to 
the last—following her naturally, and 
sitting gracefully upon her at her 
lodgings in Drury Lane, at her fine 
house in Pall Mall, and just as easily 
and becomingly in the gilded cham- 
bers and withdrawing-rooms of the 
palace of Whitehall ; but I have no in- 
tention of finding a model heroine in a 
coal-yard, or any wish either to palliate 
or condemn too severely the frailties of 


* See the woodcut at p. 30 of our Number for January. 
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the woman whose story I have at- 
tempted to relate. 

It was within a very few months of 
the May-day scene I have just described 
that whispers confirmed and soon pub- 
lished in every coffee-house in London 
how little Miss Davis at the Duke's 
Ilouse had become the mistress of the 
King, and Nell Gwyn at the other 
theatre the mistress of Lord Buckhurst. 
Whoever is at all conversant with the 
manners and customs of London life in 
the reign of Charles II. will confirm 
me in the statement that two such 
announcements, even at the same time, 
would cause but little surprise, or in- 
deed any other feeling than that of 
envy at their good luck. With the 
single exception of Mrs. Betterton, 
there was not I believe an actress at 
either theatre who had not been or 
was not then the mistress of some per- 
son about the court. Actors were 
looked upon as little better than shop- 
men or servants. When the Honour- 
able Edward Howard was struck by 
Lacy of the King’s House, a very 
general feeling prevailed that Howard 
should have run his sword through 
the menial body of the actor. Nor 
was this feeling altogether extinguished 
till the period of the Kembles. It 
was entirely owing to the exertions of 
the great Lord Mansfield, that Arthur 
Murphy, less than a century ago, was 
allowed to enter his name on the books 
of Lincoln’s Inn. He had been pre- 
viously refused by the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple, for no other reason 
than that he had been an actor, and 
was therefore unfitted to become a 
member of an Inn of Court. Selwyn, 
it is well known, excluded Brinsley 
Sheridan from Brooks’s on three oc- 
casions because his father had been 
upon the stage. 

Nor did actresses fare better than 
actors. If anything, indeed, they were 
still worse treated. They were looked 
upon as women of the worst character, 
possessed of no inclination or induce- 
ment to virtue. Few, indeed, were 
found to share the sentiment expressed 
by one of Shadwell’s manliest charac- 
ters, “I love the stage too well to keep 
any of their women, to make ’em proud 
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and insolent and despise that calling 
to take up aworse.” The frailty of 
“playhouse flesh and blood” afforded 
a common topic for the poet in his 
prologue or his epilogue, and other 
writers than Lee might be found who 
complain of the practice of “ keeping” 
asa grievance to the stage. Davenant, 
foreseeing their fate from an absence 
of any control, boarded his four prin- 
cipal actresses in his own house; but, 
with one exception (that of Mrs. Bet- 
terton before referred to), the precau- 
tion was altogether without effect. 
The King, Prince Rupert, the Earl of 
Oxford, Lord Buckhurst, Sir Charles 
Sedley, Sir Philip Howard, his brother 
Sir Robert Howard, were all success- 
ful in the arts of seduction or induce- 
ment. So bad indeed was the moral 
discipline of the times, that even Mrs. 
Knep, loose as were her notions of 
virtue, could see the necessity of part- 
ing with a pretty servant girl, as the 
tiring-room was no place for the pre- 
servation of her innocence.* The vir- 
tuous life of Mrs. Bracegirdle, and 
her spirited rebuke to the Earl of Bur- 
lington, stand out in noble relief from 
the conduct of her fellow actresses. 
The Earl had sent her a letter, and a 
present of a handsome set of china. 
I'he charming actress retained the 
letter, and informed the servant of the 
mistake. The letter, she said, was for 
her, but the china was for Lady Bur- 
lington. When the Ear! returned home 
he found his Countess all happiness at 
the unexpected present from her hus- 
band.t _ mn however, could resist 
such temptations. The example of the 
first Polly Peachum was followed by 
the second, for both Miss Fenton and 
Miss Warren were taken from the 
stage. ‘Times, however, changed after 
Nelly had gone, and the Stuarts had 
ceased to reign, for ennobled actresses 
are now common enough in the Eng- 
lish peerage. Other changes too too 
lace. Mrs. Barry walked home in 
er clogs, and Mrs. Bracegirdle in her 
pattens ; but Mrs. Oldfield went away 
in her chair,{ and Lavinia Fenton 
rolled westward in her coroneted car- 
riage as Duchess of Bolton. 
It says little for the morality of 





* Pepys, 7 April, 1668. 
~ Walpole, May 26, 1742. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXYV. 


+ Walpole to Mann, (Mann Letters,) iii. 254, 
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London in the reign of Charles IL, 
but something for the taste of the 
humble orange-girl, that the lover who 
had attracted her, and with whom she 
was now living in the lovely neigh- 
bourhood of Epsom, was long looked 
up to as the best bred man of his age : 


None ever had so strange an art 
His passion to convey 
Into a list’ning virgin’s heart, 
And steal her soul away.* 

But Buckhurst had other qualities to 
recommend him than his youth (he 
was thirty at this time), his rank, his 
ood heart, and his good breeding. 
e had already distinguished hime 
by his personal Intrepidity in the war 
against the Dutch; had written the 
best song of its kind in the English 
language, and some of the severest and 
most refined satires we possess; was 
the friend of all the poets of eminence 
in his time, as he was afterwards the 
most munificent patron of men of 
= that this country has yet seen. 
e most eminent masters in their 
several lines asked and abided by his 
judgment, and afterwards dedicated 
their works to him in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his taste and favours. 
Butler owed to him that the court 
“tasted” his Hudibras; Wycherley 
that the town “ liked” his Plain Dealer; 
and the Duke of Buckingham deferred 
to publish his Rehearsal till he was 
sure, as he expressed it, that my Lord 
Buckhurst would not “rehearse” upon 
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him again. Nor was this all. His 
table was one of the last that gave us 
an example of the old housekeeping 
of an English nobleman. A freedom 
reigned about it which made every 
one of the guests think himself at 
home, and an abundance which showed 
that the master’s hospitality extended 
to many more than those who had the 
honour to sit at table with him.t Nor 
has he been less happy after death, 
or less fortunate with historians who 
may be ~~ to look impartial 
upon him. Pope wrote his epitaph 
and Prior his panegyric, while Wal- 
pee and Macaulay (two men with so 
ittle apparently in common,) have 
drawn his character with a warmth of 
approbation rather to have been ex- 
pected from those who had shared his 
bounty or enjoyed his friendship, than 
from the colder judgments of historians 
looking calmly upon men who had 
long ceased to influence or affect 
society. 

With such a man, and with Sedley’s 
resistless wit to add fresh vigour to 
the conversation, it is easy to under- 
stand what Pepys had heard, that Lord 
Buckhurst and Nelly kept “merry 
house” at Epsom,— 

All hearts fall a-leaping wherever she comes, 
And beat night and day like my Lord Craven’s 
drums.} 


What this Epsom life was like shall 
be the subject of another Chapter. 


[Nell Gwyn’s signature (she could not sign her name), from her receipt for her pension 
in the possession of the author.] 





* Song by Sir C. S. [Sir Carr Scroope or Sir Charles Sedley] in Etherege’s Man of 
Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter. 
be Prior’s Dedication of his Poems to Lord Buckhurst’s son, Lionel first Duke of 

lorset. 

t Song by Lord Buckhurst. 
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PIO NONO AND THE CANON OF DURHAM.* 


SINCE the Knight of La Mancha 
rode a tilt at the windmills, never was 
there enterprise which seemed more 
akin to the old Quixotic spirit than 
that undertaken by the simple-minded 
occupier of the golden canonry of 
Durham to convert the Pope! But 
after a transient smile at the simplicity 
and hopelessness of the undertaking, 
the almost heroic sincerity of its author 
constrains us to regard him with some- 
thing like affectionate veneration. Mr. 
Carlyle himself would hardly object to 
inscribe Dr. Townsend’s name on the 
roll of heroes. 

The canon of Durham, who has thus 
won for himself a certain degree of 
cosmopolitan reputation, is a scholar 
andagentleman. He, with good cause, 
boasts of a noble descent, claiming as 
an ancestor one of the seven bishops 
who withstood a tyrant and helped to 
save a realm. Theological heralds, if 
there happen to be such persons, will 
probably discern a blot upon the family 
escucheon in the circumstance of Dr. 
Townsend’s father having been opposed 
to the Church of which their episcopal 
ancestor was so staunch a pillar. But 
the late congregational minister at 
Ramsgate was a man to be loved 
notwithstanding ; and if he took the 
liberty of choosing his own path he 
left to his son equal freedom, and 
acquiesced in the resolution which, in 
all things but mutual love and regard, 
divided father from child, and gave to 
the Established Church of England one 
among her most faithful ministers. 
The liberality of the old Independent 
has descended to his offspring, and the 
canon of Durham is fully as generous 
as his father. He sees good in Dr. 
Wiseman, and is not indisposed to 
profit by the wisdom which he re- 
cognises in Dr. Cumming. A Church 
of England dignitary who acknowledges 
brotherhood with a Roman Catholic on 
the one hand and a Presbyterian on 
the other is, in these days, aman of some 
boldness. It is only such a man who 
could have fallen upon the idea of turn- 
ing the Pope to equally good purpose. 


The late John Wilks, the too famous 
member for Sudbury, and the“ bubble” 
hero of the year of fallen fortunes, did, 
we believe, make an attempt to con- 
vert Louis Philippe to the said John 
Wilks’s peculiar way of thinking; but 
we will not do the Canon of Durham 
the injustice of supposing that he 
pamaceed from his late brother-in- 
aw the idea of seeking an interview 
with greatness, and asking it to lend a 
willing ear to the importunity of a 
strange petitioner. Te. Townsend 
obeyed the impulse of a purer motive. 
His gentle heart was touched at the 
aspect of Christendom : he saw it, not 
a paradise and a garden of peace, but a 
territory torn by earthquakes. It is a 
sight deeply to move the most careless 
of observers—to see the children of 
one common Lord kneeling at the foot- 
od of the throne beyond the skies, 
hailing its awful occupant as “our 
Father,” and then starting to their feet 
only to contend with one another the 
more fiercely. “Surely,” and truly, 
thought Dr. Townsend, “this ought 
not to be. It behoves us all to look 
to some remedy for evil so terrible. I 
will go to the fountain-head of the 
Church of Rome, and see if he who 
presides there will refuse to stay the 
feuds which distract the great family 
of Christians.” 

In this spirit Dr. Townsend set forth, 
after lengthened preparation, accom- 
panied by “ Mrs. T.” to whose ability 
in speaking French and conversing in 
Italian justice is done so copiously and 
deliberately as to augur well for the 
conjugal aspect of the Canon’s house= 
hold gods. The good Doctor was 
himself excellently well provided with 
Latin, but it proved to him but an 
indifferent ally. He pronounced it 
according to the singularly barbarous 
method which Englishmen have anathe- 
matised since the days of Coryat, with- 
out allowing amendment to follow upon 
complaint, and it was only by havin 
recourse to his tablets and his penci 
when conversing with foreign priests 
that he could make them understand 


* Journal of a Tour in Italy in 1850. With an Account of an Interview with the Pope 
at the Vatican. By the Rev. George Townsend, D.D. Canon of Durham, &c. 8vo. 1850, 
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his Latin, which was unintelligible to 
them when expressed by the voice. 
What Dr. Townsend’s own opinions 
on this somewhat important matter 
may be it is difficult to conjecture. 
At one time he maintains that Latin 
is more correctly pronounced in Eng- 
land, and Greek less so, than on the 
continent. But when he puts down 
this record of his opinion in the 
journal” his ears had been tortured 
by Gallic Latin, which is unmusical 
enough. In Italy he readily acknow- 
leges that the old words ring most 
sweetly by the side of the fountain 
whence they first sprung. 

Had the Canon been less of a hero, 
he would have been deterred from his 
enterprise when in the very act of 
girding up his loins for its accomplish- 
ment. His reverend brethren in the 
North murmured discouragement ; 
some smiled doubtingly, and perhaps 
thought the Canon’s friends ought to 
be concerning themselves touching his 
safety. Others were startled; some 
amused; a few frightened; the Bi- 
shop of London wished him well back 
again; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, while praising the end, was too 
clear-sighted to hope for its achieve- 
ment. The Doctor, in fact, left Eng- 
land in January 1850, with a strong 
idea, on the part of some of his friends, 
that, if he determined on seeing the 
Pope, there would speedily be a va- 
cancy in a canonry of Durham. They 
evidently were given to think that 
going to Rome with such a project 
was but, in other words, to solicit 
martyrdom. Nothing daunted, and 
with little to help him save honest 
resolution, Doctor Townsend crossed 
the Channel on a mission which none 
dare despise. 

For, what was his project? Simply 
this:—he proposed to submit to the 
sovereign pontiff a memorial, with a 
prayer attached, the whole to this 
effect, viz. that infidelity was assault- 
ing the very life of Christianity, and 
that to render the triumph of the latter 
permanent against its common enemy 
there must necessarily be a bond of 
common union among Christians ; that 
such bond did not now exist, but that 
it could be established would his Holi- 
ness but be pleased to summon a gene- 
ral council of the sovereigns and 
churches of Christendom, whose mis- 
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sion it should be, and whose glory it 
might become, to establish that great 
desideratum, and realise that hitherto 
obstinate problem, of unity. 

We have not space to show, nor in- 
deed is it necessary to point out what 
must be at once so obvious, that the 
project of the good Canon of Durham 

ore within it its own insuperable bar- 
riers against success. To ask Rome 
to reconsider her old decrees, or to 
consult with those who denounced 
them,—and all this for the avowed 
purpose of purchasing unity with hos- 
tile churches by renouncing the errors 
of her own, was evidently to ask what 
was unattainable. That it was asked, 
however, now belongs to ecclesiastical 
history, and, were it for no other rea- 
son, merits record in our pages. 

Dr. Townsend and his lady reached 
Paris in due time. The former had 
not yet made his first step even to- 
wards accomplishing the great object 
of his heart. The heathen had many 
a shrine to pass before he reached the 
altar of the Olympian, and the Canon 
had many a dignitary to visit before 
he could reach the majesty enshrined 
behind the Cappella Sistina. To these 
very dignitaries he lacked letters of 
recommendation,—even the power of 
obtaining them. But fortune was as 
favourable to the Canon as to all 
other determined men. Through Lord 
Brougham, whom he chanced to meet 
in Paris, he procured an interview 
with Lord Normanby, the British Am- 
bassador, who gave the reverend pil- 
grim an introductory missive to the © 
Archbishop of Paris. The prelate was 
astonished at the enterprise which he 
was asked to further by affording an 
epistle which should ultimately lead 
the bearer to the Pope, but he good- 
humouredly gave what was required, 
without, we think, very much troubling 
himself about the end which Dr. 
Townsend had in view. 

Thus furnished, Dr. Townsend set 
his face and his footsteps towards the 
city of many memories, and made re- 
cord of what he witnessed by the way. 
The simplicity of the Doctor’s cha- 
racter is manifested by this very re- 
cord. He does not indeed go from 


Dan to Beersheba and say that all is 
barren, but what he does both see and 
say thereon is little worth the follow- 
ing. Rome occupied his “ mind’s eye,” 
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and the actual organ rested lightly 
upon all that intervened. It was how- 
ever arrested for a moment in the 
Cathedral at Valence. 


“On going through the church I ob- 
served near the altar and within the rails 
a large marble monument, with an in- 
scription in large golden letters, in which 
recurred the name of Pio Nono. ‘This 
then,’ I thought, ‘ is the first time when 
I am presented with something relating 
to the Pope, with whom I am presuming 
to seek an interview. This marble monu- 
ment, with its inscription, shall be to me 
an omen of the reception I shall expe- 
rience, and of the probability of the use- 
ful or useless results of my mission.’ I 
read the inscription. It was the memo- 
rial of the gratitude of the Canons of the 
Cathedral of Valence to Pio Nono. ‘ For 
what,’ I exclaimed, ‘ for what reason is 
this gratitude?’ 1 could with difficulty 
believe the evidences of my senses when 
I read that the gratitude of the Canons of 
Valence to Pio Nono was here commemo- 
rated because he had permitted the bowels 
of his predecessor, who had died at Va- 
lence, to rest there, while the body was 
conveyed for its burial to Rome.”’ 


This puzzled the good Canon of 
Durham most profoundly. He augured 
from it that he should find little sym- 
pathy in a Pope who accepted the 
homage offered in thanks for the pos- 
session of the via prima of a dead 
pontiff. Considering the nature of the 
deposit, we can understand the Canon’s 
perplexity ; and yet there is something 
sacred in all that once obeyed the im- 
pulses of existence, and for want of 
such relics oblivion rests on those 
who filled our last year’s graves. 
True, the fitting sentiment can only 
be maintained by the fitting relic, and 
we confess for ourselves that we could 
look with less reverence on the urns 
holding the omenta of departed Popes, 
than we could upon that vase in the 
Vatican, the accidental breaking of 
which scattered the other day for ever 
the calcined dust of the imperial 
Augustus. 

When the Canon arrived in Rome 
the Pope was still sojourning in Naples, 
and many a weary week passed in 
waiting for his return. At length the 
capitol again saw its sovereign master, 
and, after a world of preliminary pro- 
ceedings, Dr. Townsend, with his lady, 
was summoned to the long - desired 
audience. It took place on the 25th 
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of April, 1850, and, as its detail is the 
very cream of the book, we leave to the 
author the privilege of narration : 


‘*No Quaker could have received us 
with more simplicity than Pio Nono; no 
sovereign with more dignified courtesy; 
no Presbyterian with more plainness. . . 
The Pontiff was alone. The room was 
about the size of a well-proportioned 
London drawing-room. The floor was 
brick. It was uncarpeted, except a small 
carpet on the dais (?) on which the Pope 
was standing. . . He was dressed in the 
long, white, fine cloth Dominican robe, 
reaching from the throat to the foot ; and 
he wore the Dominican cap upon his head. 
- . On approaching close to him he gave 
us his hand to kiss, and he motioned with 
an inclination of his head to Mrs. Town- 
send and myself to be seated on the otto- 
man near the dais. . . When the conver- 
sation upon indifferent subjects was over, 
the Pope (who had been conversing in 
Italian with Mrs. Townsend) inquired in 
what language he should converse with 
me. Mrs. Townsend answered that I 
wished to address him in Latin. He 
bowed. I then presented to him the letter 
of the Archbishop of Paris, and explained 
to him ... that I was grieved to see the 
prevalence of modern infidelity resulting 
from the disunion of believers in the same 
revelation,’’ &c. 


Dr. Townsend, in short, besought 
his holiness to call a general council 
of the West, wherein England would 
give him the first place of order though 
not of jurisdiction, and the object of 
which should be a reconsidering of all 
the past controversies among Chris- 
tians. 


‘* He urged the difficulty of calling such 
a council, from the expense, the difference 
between the opponents and the adherents 
of the Church, and the variety of opinions 
even on the subject of the sacraments. 
The Church, he remarked, had already 
decided on the chief points ; but that the 
several provincial councils which are now 
being summoned in various parts of the 
world, would possibly prepare the way for 
the more general council which I desired, 
I appealed to him, as to the one 
chief person now on earth who had the 
power to commence the appeal to the 
nations. I so proceeded in that appeal 
that the tears came into his eyes, and he 
declared, with much animation, that he 
had prayed earnestly to the Omnipotent 
that he might be honoured as the healer 
of the wounds of the Church. I then 
placed in his hands the document which I 
had prepared, with the observation, that 
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I had therein written the request which I 
had presumed to submit to him. ‘I am 
a Protestant,’ I said, ‘and have always 
been an enemy to your Church, but there 
will not be found in this document any 
expression which will be personally offen- 
sive.’ The Pope looked surprised at my 
declaration. He took the memorial, and 
said he would read it with attention. I 
then informed him of the subject of the 
paper, telling him that it contained the 
expression of my persuasion that as the 
Church of Rome could not conquer the 
Church of England, nor the Church of 
England conquer the Church of Rome, the 
time had arrived when the common enemy, 
Infidelity, must be met by an effort on the 
part of all Christians to reconsider the 
past.’’ : 


After some further conversation of 
less moment, and an acknowledgment 
on the part of the Pope that “there 
were in England many persons of good 
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will,” the visitors took their leave, 
profiting nothing by their audience. 
At a subsequent interview with another 
Englishman, Pio Nono declared that 
“Ja chiesa ha parlato,” that nothing 
could be done by Rome, and that Eng- 
land was herself turning towards the 
truth, believing that there is some- 
thing, “ce qualche cosa, qualche cosa,” 
even in the doctrine of purgatory. 
He said he could have charity for our 
Church, but that toleration for it was 
out of the question ! 


So ended the interview. Dr. Town- 


send still retains the conviction that 
the great question may yet be solved, 
and that the unity for which he longs 
will one day be fully realized. One 
day ! may it be so: but, in the mean- 
time— 

Ubi cras istud, aut unde oa? 


ORDER FOR NIGHT-GOWNS FOR QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE 
EARL OF LEICESTER. 


THE following transcript of an original document has been sent to us by a 
gentleman of such eminent and unquestionable knowledge and accuracy that 
we do not scruple to print it. It places the — Queen and the Earl of Lei- 


cester in a very odd juxtaposition. 


Some peop: 


e may perhaps feel inclined to 


draw large conclusions from it. For ourselves, we do not think it warrants any- 
thing of the kind. If such conclusions had been thought justly to result from 
it by those by whom it was prepared—and they must have known much more 
of the matter than we can do—we may rest assured that this document never 
would have been penned. With this protest on our own behalf, we print it 
without hesitation, as ever friendly to the utmost latitude of inquiry. e shall 
have an opportunity shortly of treating the whole question of the degree of 


intimacy between Elizabeth and the powerful Earl. 


Writ or Paivy SEAL, 


[From the Collection of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Musgrave, Bart.] 


‘* By the Quene. 
‘6 ELIZABETH. 

‘*We woll and commaunde you that 
uppon the sight hereof ye delyver or cause 
to be delyvered unto our servaunt Walter 
Fyshe twelve yards of purple vellat, frized 
on the back syde with white and russet 
sylke, to make us a nyght gowne; and 
also that ye delyver to Charles Smyth, 
page of our robes, fourtene yards of mur- 
rye damaske, to be employed in making 
of a night gowne for the Erte or Ley- 
cEesTeR. And two hole peces of crymeson 


silke chamlet stryped with golde, the one 
conteyning xxx. yerds quarter dim. to 
make Fraunces Haward and Elizabeth 
Knolls of our Privie Chamber, eyther of 
them, a trayne gowne; whiche parcells 
remayne in your custody and chardge. 
And these our letters signed with oure 
hand shalbe your sufficient warraunt and 
dischardge for the deliveryethereof. Yeven 
under our signet at our Pallaice of West- 
minster, the xxviiit* daye of Marche, in 
the xiijjt® yere of our rayne. 

“To our trusty and 
welbeloved servant George 
Bredgman, Keper of our 
said Pallaice of West 
minster.’’ 








LAUDISM AND PUSEYISM. 


TIME renews as well as destroys. 
Out of the ruins of things mown down 
by his unsparing scythe, there spring, 
from age to age, fresh products, which, 
under similar circumstances, are al- 
ways similar in kind. Thus it happens 
that we are not unfrequently called 
upon to remark the appearance of 
events and combinations which, in their 
great features, are the same as inci- 
dents which occurred it may be centu- 
ries ago. Such parallels are no less 
instructive than they are singular. 
They arrest the attention of the most 
unobserving: they exhibit history in 
its great function of a teacher: they 
forewarn with respect to things pre- 
sent: they rectify our judgment of 
things past. 

A parallel of this kind is now in 
progress around us. The present High 
Church movement, which is popularly 
known by the name of Puseyism, is 
precisely similar to that ecclesiastical 
movement which brought ruin upon 


the Church of England in the reign of 


Charles I. The likeness does not 
merely exist in principle, or in general 
features; it extends to details and prac- 
tices even the most minute. In many 
of its leading incidents the modern 
clerical drama is a mere acting over 

ain of similar scenes which were 
played out in old time with terrible 
effect. The actors have now, indeed, 
changed their parts. High Church and 
Low Church, Fike Whig and Tory in a 
later period of our history, occupy dif- 
ferent positions on the stage. 6 
them was dominant in the reign of 
Charles I. and the other is in power 
in that of Queen Victoria. This is in 
some respects a wide and most import- 
ant distinction. But it matters little 
in reference to the parallel. The same 
principles moving in the hearts of men 
always produce similar results. One 
great and public example of the close- 
ness of the parallel in reference to facts, 
will exemplify the general character 
of the resemblance. 

Three years ago—as will be in the 
recollection of every one—the king- 
dom was astonished and the Church 
scandalized by the almost unprece- 
dented event of an opposition to the 
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confirmation of a bishop elect. On the 
11th of January, 1848, a court was 
held in the church of Saint, Mary-le- 
Bow, for the confirmation of Dr. Hamp- 
den in the bishopric of Hereford. 
Rumour had made known that this act 
of obedience to royal authority was to 
be opposed. A crowd, believed to be 
unprecedented, attended in conse- 
quence. A formal ceremony, which, 
during the memory of all men then 
living, had been gone through in silence, 
and in an all but empty church, was in- 
terrupted by the noise and bustle of 
an overwhelming and excited crowd. 
After reading the Litany the business 
proceeded. ‘The old form of challeng- 
ing objectors to appear was gone 
through. At the proclamation of the 
first Oyez, forth stepped a proctor and 
took up the proffered gauntlet. In the 
name of three clergymen he tendered 
himself as ready on their behalf to ob- 
ject to the confirmation then in pro- 
gress. Behold then Church and State 
arrayed against each other. Now, you 
judges, what will you do? The lew 
bids you perform a certain act. The 
Sovereign commands you to doit “on 
your faith and allegiance.” The prac- 
tice of your courts has annexed to the 
performance of that act various forms, 
which, if they mean anything at all, 
indicate your intention, when an op- 
portunity occurs, to convert the minis- 
terial act into one which is judicial. 
The form claims for you a right to sit 
in judgment on the mandate of the 
Sovereign, to consider whether you will 
obey the law or not. The time has 
arrived. Determine now what you 
will do. Will you hold to the mean- 
ing of your form, or to’your allegiance? 
It is a question not to be asked. The 
form is gone through as a mere form, 
worthless and meaningless, a mockery 
and a delusion. Obedience is rendered 
to the law and to the Sovereign. The 
commanded act is performed. 

The incident was a striking and pe- 
culiar one, but it was not so entirely 
new as it was thought to be. In that 
very same church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
on Friday, the 22nd August, 1628, the 
very same scene had occurred before. 
Dr. Richard Mountagu was then the 
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Dr. Hampden, and on that day the 
court assembled to confirm his election 
as Bishop of Chichester. The same 
clerical form of publishing bans for an 
episcopal marriage, already consented 
to by both the parties, and by the 
highest authority in Church and State, 
was gone through. Objectors were in- 
voked, and to the astonishment of every 
one they appeared. William Hum- 
phreys, whose zeal against popery and 
tyranny was afterwards proved in 
another field, together with William 
Jones, a learned stationer of London, 
stood forth to shew cause why the 
royal mandate should not be obeyed. 
The court was all confusion. The 
elected Bishop stood pale and startled. 
The objectors handed in a paper of 
reasons. It was perused first by the 
judge, and then by the Bishop elect. 
The judge took counsel of a Doctor of 
the Arches. “What am I to do?” 
“ You must obey the King. You have 
called for objectors, but you must not 
listen to them. If you do you forfeit 
your allegiance; you lose lands and 
goods, and are put out of the pale of 
the law.” Such arguments were incon- 
trovertible. The election of my Lord 
Bishop was confirmed, and the objec- 
tions pronounced to be the mere “blat- 
tering of a tradesman ;”—an indication 
of a state diseased. (Fuller’s Church 
History, vol. iii. book xi. sec. 1, and 
Biog. Brit. art. Mountagu.) Diseased 
indeed! The next morning, Bucking- 
ham, Mountague’s patron, to whom he 
owed his bishopric, was murdered by 
the knife of Felton. The news reached 
Croydon on Sunday, the 24th, as the 
new Bishop, having just gone through 
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then at dinner with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

We could easily produce other 
examples of exact agreement in the 
general outline of the great facts of the 
two periods,* but the subject is far too 
wide to be treated fully in our pages. 
We can but indicate its character and 
point it out to students. Any one who 
would enter upon it with a proper 
— would do good service both to 
the Church and to the history of our 
country. People whose heartsarenow- 
a-days stirred to the highest pitch of 
excitement by recent innovations, have 
often been puzzled to account for 
what is represented to have been the 
unseemly violence of good men in the 
reign of Charles I. The clue to the 
mystery is to be found in this portion 
of the haters of the period. In that 
day, as in our own, there existed an 
universal persuasion that, over and 
above an increased activity in Romish 
agents, there was to be found in the 
very bosom of our own Church a body 
of men disposed to tamper with the 
common enemy, to introduce his super- 
stitions, to tolerate his delusions, to 
practise his mummeries, to explain 
away his doctrinal errors, and “ step 
by step” to prepare their flocks for a 
restoration of the Roman dominion. 

If the suspicion of a design so shame- 
less has roused England in the present 
day, do we not at once perceive and 
feel how it must have stirred the 
hearts of our forefathers in the times 
of the Stuarts? There were many 
circumstances in those days which 
rendered such a state of things far 
more deeply influential than amongst 


the ceremony of his consecration, sate ourselves. We have been compara- 





* Even the—* not to speak it irreverently "—extremely simple scheme which lately 
led Canon Townsend to Rome, and which is commented upon in another part of our 
present Number, had then its counterpart. Camden speaks of a certain person (we 
will not mention his name, lest it should be thought that we compare the worthy Canon 
with him in any other particular), who, in the reign of James I., ‘‘ accingit se ad iter, 
Romam versus, nescio qud spe convocandi generalis concilii et rem religionis compo- 
nendi.’’ Bishop Morton “dehorted him from his vagary into Italy to accommodate 
truth and peace, for the Italians would never be persuaded to retract an error.’ The 
Canon of that day—for he too was a Canon—“ takes him up for it churlishly,’’ which 
the Canon of our day could never do, and inquired ‘‘ An putas papam et cardinales 
diabolos esse, qui non possunt converti?’’ The Bishop replied, ‘‘ Neque puto canonicum 
Deum esse, ut possit ens convertere.’’ The scheme of this would-be conciliator of 
Christendom was founded, according to Bishop Hacket (Life of Williams, p. 103), upon 
a mere shaking of hands. Christians were to be ‘involved all in the lump,” in an 
‘‘indigested concord.’’ He was a less fortunate peace-maker even than his reverend 


successor. 
2 
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tively asleep as to religious matters for 
ene acentury. We have well nigh 
forgotten the advantages and the ho- 
nours and the privileges, both spiritual 
and temporal, of our Protestantism. A 
laudable anxiety to extend to all per- 
sons the religious freedom which we 
have ourselves enjoyed has partially 
blinded our eyes. But it was not so 
with our ancestors in the reigns of 
James and Charles. Among them the 
traditions of the early days of Pro- 
testantism were comparatively recent. 
When this Rome-ward tendency com- 
menced amongst them, but one reign 
divided them from the Marian perse- 
cution and the Smithfield fires; and 
that reign was one in which England 
had found her strength and her glory 
to consist in being the head, the helper, 
and the defender of Protestantism all 
over the world. Men who had signed 
the bond to defend with life and for- 
tune their Protestant Queen against 
Popish conspiracies—men who had 
shouldered their pikes in the days of 
the Armada, and would have shed their 
blood if the interposition of Providence 
and the valour of English seamen had 
not rendered their exertions needless 
—these same men beheld the Jesuitical 
attempt to effect by the subtlety of 
retended friends that object which, 
in earlier life, had been attempted by 
the conspiracy and by the force of 
arms of open enemies. What wonder 
if, under such circumstances, the in- 
dignant expression of the national will 
was uttered in tones of thunder! 
Even this was not all. There was 
a something in the struggle of those 
days which gave it a still more fear- 
ful intensity, and made it ten thou- 
sand times more dangerous, than the 
corresponding parallel of our own 
day. In the reign of Charles I. the 
insidious innovators were in power. 
The heads and chief functionaries of 
the Church were the first to lead their 
flocks along the dangerous path; de- 
fences of their misdoings were “ pub- 
lished by authority ;” whoever wrote 
— them was cruelly persecuted ; 
whoever wrote in their favour was re- 
warded. Aspiring theologians, whose 
conduct is ever a safe index to the 
direction of the wind of patronage, the 
hierarchy, the King himself, all seemed 
combined in pursuing a path which, 
whatever their intention, could only 
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end in the betrayal of the kingdom to 
Rome. Opposition to their course in- 
evitably engendered a political as well 
as a religious feud, and a Protestant 
nation was driven into rebellion against 
man in the maintenance of its faith 
towards God. 

But let us descend into some of the 
particulars. 

The fundamental distinction between 
the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome is to be found in our sixth 
Article: “ Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation; so 
that whatever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man that it should 
be believed as an article of faith.” 
Romish movements generally begin in a 
tampering with this article. The Fathers 
and Tradition are necessarily called in 
to defend an ecclesiastical system which 
Scripture alone will not support. These 
human helpers of the presumed incom- 
pleteness or ambiguity of holy writ are 
allowed to have authority either as in- 
terpreters of Scripture or as deposi- 
taries of traditions. Changes in the 
character of the theology of a period 
exhibit themselves first in its theologi- 
cal controversies, and under the influ- 
ence of this particular change such con- 
troversies are sure to become, to use the 
words of Hallam (Introd. to the Litera- 
ture of Europe, iii. 50, edit. 1839), “less 
reasoning, less scriptural, less general 
and popular, but far more patristic, 
that is, appealing to the testimonies of 
the Fathers, and altogether more his- 
torical than before.” Reason, ex- 
ercising itself in the work of ascer- 
taining the sense of Scripture and 
imbibing its precepts, is discounte- 
nanced. Authority, which means the 
dictum of a Father or the canon of a 
synod, is cried up. This change, or 
“ retrocession” as Hallam justly terms 
it, first appeared in England near the 
close of the sixteenth century, not at 
Oxford, but that time at Cambridge, 
in the preaching of Barrett, who after- 
wards went over to the Church of 
Rome, and the condemnation of whose 
sermon produced Bancroft’s Lambeth 
Articles. Carried forward by An- 
drewes, the study of the Fathers and 
dependence upon their teaching gained 
ground during the reign of James, and 
at its close was exhibited in its full 
dimensions, and _ nearly in its 
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full effects, in the writings of Laud, 
Mountagu, Heylyn, Pocklington, and 
many others. One proof will be suf- 
ficient. It is extracted from a sermon 
of the Rey. “Samuel Hoard, B.D. and 
Parson of Morton, in Essex,” preached 
at Chelmsford, at the Metropolitical 
visitation of Archbishop Laud, on 
March 1, 1636. 


“¢ We yield (says this strange expounder 
of the doctrines of a Protestant Church) 
that there are apostolic traditions, ritual 
and dogmatical, which are no where men- 
tioned or not enjoined in the Scriptures, 
but delivered by word of mouth from the 
Apostles to their followers ; for some of 
which these are reputed, viz. the number 
of canonical books, the Apostles’ creed, 
the baptism of infants, the fast of Lent, 
the Lord’s day, and the great festivals of 
Easter and Whitsuntide. . . Beside these, 
we confess that there are and have been 
many ancient ecclesiastic traditions also; 
from which, as their foundations, grew 
those noted practices of not fasting on the 
Lord’s day ; of saying their prayers not 
kneeling but standing during the whole 
festivity of Easter and Whitsuntide; ... 
of praying to God, and adoring Christ, 
with their faces towards the east ; of pro- 
stration before the altar; of signing the 
baptized with the cross; . . of exorcising 
the parties to be baptized; of putting a 
white garment upon them; .. . of re- 
ceiving the eucharist fasting; of mixing 
water with the wine for the communion ; 
of sending it to such as were absent; of 
eating the consecrated bread in the church 
+ » » or carrying it home to their houses; 
- . . of crossing themselves when they 
went out or came ia, when they arose or 
went to bed; when they sat down to 
meat, when they lighted candles, and when 
they had any business of moment to do. 
Now that ceremonies and rites of this 
nature are under the Church’s power to 
ordain, we generally grant our advyer- 
saries.”’ * 


The effects of such teaching, whether 
in the reign of Charles or that of Vic- 
toria, are uniform, although they do 
not always develope themselves in the 
same order. Without endeavouring 
to preserve anything like chronological 
arrangement, we shall exhibit them as 
they occur. 

Formal and ceremonial attention to 
the Communion Table, and to the 
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solemnities there practised, was one of 
the first features of the movement. 
Up to the reign of James I. the Com- 
munion Table generally stood, as pro- 
vided for in one of the rubrics to the 
communion service, “in the body of 
the church,” where the common prayer 
was usually read. The Common Prayer 
Book provided that it should stand 
“in the body of the church, or in the 
chancel,” and seemed to make the 
“where morning and evening prayer 
are appointed to be said,” the deter- 
mining fact as to whether it should 
stand in the one place or the other. 
The new theologians deprived the 
Church of this option, and determined 
that it should thenceforth stand no- 
where save in the chancel. The reason 
was that the altar had stood in that 
place before the Reformation. This 
Innovation was insisted upon by au- 
thority and was effected ; we ourselves 
are witnesses that it was so, for so it 
still remains—one of the works of 
Archbishop Laud that has survived to 
our times. 

The principles in conformity with 
which the change was effected soon ex- 
hibited themselves in other ways. Once 
in the old situation of the altar, the 
table was directed to be placed “altar- 
wise,” that is, with one of its longest 
sides against the wall, in such form 
that the minister might stand before 
it with his back to the congregation 
when he consecrated the communion 
elements :—this was another innova- 
tion. Another was, that the table was 
to be railed in, which of course gave 
it an air of peculiar sanctity. hat 
wonder if it thenceforth ceased to be 
called a table, and came to be gene- 
rally designated by the name of that 
which it really was intended to be— 
“an altar?” ‘That name was originally 
rejected at the Reformation, remarks 
Bishop Hacket, “partly because we 
would be beholden to the Scripture 
for our terms, rather than to the 
wisest men in the world; partly to 
give in this evidence amongst others 
that we had renounced the sacrifice of 
the mass.”} 

The restoration of the word ‘altar 
led almost of necessity to a national 





Pe The aq owets authority asserted, ina Sermon by Samuel Hoard, B.D. 4to. Lond. 
1637. pp. 13—15. 
+ Hacket’s Life of Williams, p. 106, 
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restoration of the thing signified. If 
it ceased to be a table it ought no 
longer to be of wood; so the vicar of 
Grantham in those days, as the re- 

airers of the Round Church at Cam- 
bridge in our times, would have a 
fabric of stone to support the elements. 
Hence arose litigation, confusion, con- 
troversy, and especially controversy as 
to the nature of that sacrament, the due 
administration of which required either 
an altar or a table. Ifthe former was 
necessary, it followed that the sacra- 
ment was a commemorative sacrifice, 
that is, a mass; if the latter, it was the 
Lord’s supper, a breaking of bread and 
a drinking of wine in remembrance of 
the sacrifice upon the cross. This of 
course let in the question of a real pre- 
sence in the sacramental elements. 
Laud maintained that “the true and 
real body of Christ is in that blessed 
sacrament.” * 

“¢ When Christ gave it, he said, ‘ This 
is my body,’ remarked Bishop Mountagu. 
Saint Paul, repeating the institution, 
saith, This is my body. It was ever 
deemed to be his body: it is affirmed 
still to be his body. Mad Papist, that 
imputest to poor Protestants, an idol, a 
chimera of thy own brain, that the bread 
is but a figure and no more of Christ’s 
body. Protestants say it not: they never 
said it... there is, there need be, no 
difference [that is, between Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant] in the point of 
real presence.’’ 


An altar once admitted, and a real 


presence established, it followed of 


course that the spot where there 
took place a transaction so awfully 
mysterious as the conversion of bread 
and wine into the divine essence 
should be regarded with peculiar 
reverence. Hence arose bendings 
and prostrations “toward” the altar, 
as Laud expressed it—“ versus altare, 
towards his altar, as the greatest 
place of God’s residence upon earth 
(I say the greatest, yea greater than 
the pulpit; for there ‘tis Hoc est 
corpus meum, This is my body, but in 
the pulpit ‘tis at most but Hoc est 


t+ A Gag for the New Gospel, p. 253. 
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verbum meum, This is my word; and 
a greater reverence (no doubt) is due 
to the body than to the word of our 
Lord), and so, in relation, answerably 
to the throne where his body is usuall 
present, than to the seat whence his 
word useth to be proclaimed.”{ “If 
we do not only bend or bow our body 
to his blessed board or holy altar,” 
remarks Dr. Pocklington, “but fall 
flat on our faces before his footstool so 
soon as ever we approach in sight 
thereof, what Patriarch, Apostle, or 
blessed Martyr, holy or learned Father, 
would condemn us for it? or rather 
would not be delighted to see their 
Lord so honoured ?” § 

Still more reverent were the inflec- 
tions practised before the sacramental 
elements; duckings and bowings, like 
those at St. Barnabas and St. Michael. 
“Think it you fit,” asks Heylyn, “ the 
priest should take into his hands the 
holy mysteries without lowly re- 
verence, or that it is an innovation to 
do so?”|| These superstitious gestures 
are thus described by a contemporary, 
“ When they take the paten in hand, a 
low inclinabo before the bread; when 
they set it down, another; when they 
take up the chalice, a third; when 
they set it down, a fourth.” { 

The same reasoning led to the no- 
tion of the presumed peculiar sanctity 
of chancels. It was thought that they 
should be inclosed, as may be seen in 
many of our new or recently repaired 
churches (in one in Gloucester for 
example) ; or if not inclosed that the 
laity should not be allowed to profane 
the new Holy of Holies, as we our- 
selves once knew two lay persons per- 
emptorily ordered to withdraw their 
feet from the steps of the chancel in 
St. Michael’s in Wells Street. “Is 
your chancel,” it is inquired in the 
Visitation Articles of Bishop Moun- 
tagu in 1638, “divided from the nave 
or body of your church with a partition 
of stone, boards, wainscot, grates, or 
otherwise, wherein is there a decent 
strong door to open and shut (as oc- 
casion serveth), with lock and key, to 


} Laud’s Speech in Star Chamber, p. 78, appended to the 2nd vol. of his Remains, 


§ Sunday no Sabbath, 4to. 1636, p. 46. 


|| A Brief and Moderate Answer, 4to. 1637, p. 137. 


§ Ladensium autokatakrisis, p. 54. 
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keep out boys and girls or irreverent 
men and women ?” 

Where the chancel was properly 
inclosed according to these directions, 
the communicants “came up” at the 
time of celebration out of the church 
into the chancel, the chancel door was 
then closed, and not opened again until 
the service was concluded. (Prynne, 
Cant. Doom, 100). 

The “altar” itself necessarily ac- 
quired a peculiar dignity and sanctity, 
and was to be treated with special 
reverence. It was to be covered with 
some cloth of the kind which many a 
fair sempstress has lately taxed Miss 
Lambert's ingenuity to devise, and her 
own fingers to execute. “Have you a 
covering or carpet,” inquired Bishop 
Mountagu, in the Visitation Articles 
from which we have just quoted, “of 
silk, satin, damask, or some more than 
ordinary stuff, to cover the table with 
at all times, and a fair clean and fine 
linen covering at time of administering 
the sacrament?” Patens, chalices, and 
all the other instruments used in the 
administration of the Communion with 
the furniture of the altar, were made 
the subjects of a kind of “consecra- 
tion;” even the linen surplice was 
thought to have something of a sacred- 
ness, and as a party badge was directed 
to be worn in preaching as well as in 
all other ministerial services. 

‘* Doth your minister and curate at all 
times,’’ it is asked in the Visitation Arti- 
cles of Bishop Wren: in 1636, “ as well in 
preaching or reading the homilies, as in 
reading the prayers and litany, in adminis- 
tering the holy sacrament . ... and all 
other offices of the Church, duly observe 
the rites prescribed ... . and doth he 
in performing all and every of these wear 
the surplice duly, and never omit wearing 
the same?”’ * 


Galleries and high pews in churches 
were ordered to be removed, because 
“it is not fit the people should sit 
above God’s table or be above the 
priest when he consecrateth.” (Prynne’s 
Canterbury’s Doom, p. 90.) Chancels 
were to be “handsomely raised by 
three steps” (ibid.) and “all seats 
and pews to be built of an uni- 
formity.” (Mountagu’s Articles, 1638.) 
Laud introduced into his chapel at 
Lambeth a credentia or credence table, 
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well enough known amongst us of 
late, but then considered “a mere 
opish utensil, never heard of in an 

rotestant Church, nor in the Chure 
of England, since the Reformation.” 
(Prynne’s Cant. Doom, p. 63.) He had 
lights on his altar (ibid. p. 62), with 
censers for incense, and a large crucifix 
worked in tapestry was by his direction 
hung up over the altar in the King’s 
Chapel during Passion Week. (Ibid. 
p- 67.) Laud’s chaplains celebrated 
the sacrament in his chapel in copes. 
(Ibid. p. 64.) 

A judaical altar, and judaical gar- 
ments, rendered necessary a judaical 
priest, who should offer the commemo- 
rative sacrifice, and upon whose word 
spoken the miracle of the real pre- 
sence should be effected. The inte- 
rior grace and power proper to ac- 
complish this wonderful work were of 
course held to be communicated at or- 
dination, and only by the imposition 
of episcopal hands. This rendered 
peculiarly essential a due succession 
of episcopal ordainers, and unchurched 
all Christian bodies not presided over 
by bishops. 

“ They that say,’’ remarks Pocklington 
in explanation of this doctrine, “there 
were no material churches built till 200 
years after Christ, are more injurious to 
the Church, and unjust to themselves, 
and to all true members of the Catholic 
Church, than perhaps every one is aware. 
For if in all this time there were no mate- 
rial churches, then there could be no mate- 
rial chair wherein their bishops were en- 
thronized, and if no chair then no real 
enthronization, then no personal succes- 
sion from the apostles, whereby the right 
faith was derived from God the Father to 
his Son, whom he hath sent into the world 
out of his own bosom, nor from the Son 
to his apostles, nor from the apostles to 
succeeding bishops. . . . Miserable were 
we if he that now sitteth Archbishop of 
Canterbury could not derive his succes- 
sion from St. Augustine, St. Augustine 
from St. Gregory, St, Gregory from St. 
Peter. ... What acomfort is this to 
his Grace, and to all those that receive 
consecration from him, and to all those 
that they shall ordain, when they remember 
that his Grace can say, ego sum heres 
apostolorum, I am the apostles’ heir; the 
faith which they have by will bequeathed 
to the Church, that I hold.’’ (Altare 
Christianum, pp. 33, 34.) 





* Prynne’s Canterbury’s Doom, p. 97. 
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Among the jewels of priestly power 
that of absolution shines the brightest. 


‘* It is confessed,’’ says Bishop Moun- 
tagu, ‘‘ that all priests, and none but 
priests, have power to forgive sins.’’ (Gag, 
* p. 83 


_ Such a power logically drew after 
it many weighty consequences. Some 
of them are thus explained :— 


“Since the priest can in the name of 
God forgive us our sins, good reason we 
should make our confession to him : surely 
God never gave the priest this power in 
vain. He expects we should make the 
best use of it we can. He requires we 
should use the means we can to obtain 
that blessing : now the only means to ob- 


tain this absolution is our confession to 
him.’’ * 


Bishop Mountagu lays down the 
doctrine of confession, in striking con- 
— with what is now held in our 
Church, as follows :— 


‘It is confessed that private confession 
unto a priest is of very ancient practice in 
the Church : of excellent use and practice 
being discreetly handled. We refuse it 
to none if men require it, if need be to 
have it. We urge it and persuade it in 
extremes. We require it in case of per- 
plexity, for the quieting of men disturbed 
and their consciences . . . . and like- 
wise before the receiving of the Lord’s 
Supper.”f 


This true corner-stone of priestly 
power once admitted, all the customary 
consequences came in like a flood. 
The priest, and everything belonging 
to him, became a subject of reverence, 
down even to the white linen covering 
of his black coat. 


‘«T myself once heard a learned doctor’s 
discourse concerning an old surplice. The 
question was made, What should be done 
with it when it grew old and unfit for 
wearing anylonger? Might not the minister 
or churchwardens take it home and employ 
it to some domestical uses? The learned 
Rabbi answered, ‘No, by no means; it 
must not be so profaned.’ ‘ What then?’ 
‘It must,’ said he, ‘make abstersoria, 
towels for the minister to wipe his hands 
on after he hath baptised a child.” And 
it was demanded further, What should be 
done with those towels when they were 
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become rags? His answer was, ‘They 
must be burnt.’ Most rationally spoken, 
and most Durand-like. But if a man had 
asked him once more, ‘ What must be 
done with the ashes?’ I doubt not he 
would have concluded they must be buried 
under the altar, or reserved to make a lye 
to wash the holy vestments. There is no 
end of superstitious vanities if once we 
part from the truth.’’} 


Penance followed of course upon 
the admission of the power of priestly 
absolution, and all priestly actions 
acquired in the estimation of believers 
a kind of inherent sanctity and power. 
It was the touch of the priest’s wetted 
finger, signing a cross three times upon 
the forehead of a child, which conveyed 
baptismal regeneration; and the priest’s 
use of the exorcising sign of the cross 
in that solemn service was held some- 
what oddly by Bishop Mountagu to be 
a kind of warrant that other people 
might do the like. 


‘‘ Tf to sign with the sign of the cross 
be superstitious in itself . . . then cannot 
the Church command it to be used on the 
forehead in baptism... . If it be not 
superstitious absolutely . . . . give us 
some reason why, extra baptismum, it 
should be superstitious. . . . . What 
hindreth that I may sign myself with the 
sign of the cross in any part of my body 
at any time, at night when I go to bed, in 
the morning when I rise, at my going out, 
at my returning home? The ancient 
Church so used it out of baptism ordi- 
narily; and so may we, for aught I know, 
without just scandal and superstition.” 
(Gag, pp. 268, 269.) ‘* What if upon 
divers extremities I have found ease and 
remedy by using that ejaculatory prayer 
of our Litany, per crucem, &c. ‘ By thy 
cross (and when I used it what, if to 
testify my faith, I made the sign of the 
cross?) and passion, good Lord deliver 
us.’ ” § 
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Prayers for the dead and belief in 
purgatory followed, the latter being 
defended upon the identical principles 
of Jesuitry maintained in Father New- 
man’s Tract, No. 90, namely, that it 
was not a general belief in purgatory 
that was condemned by the Church of 
England, but merely the Romish doc- 
trine upon the subject. The use of 





* Ladensium autokatakrisis, p. 77; ‘‘ from M. Sp. Sermon, page 16.” 


t+ Gag, pp. 83, 84. 


t Superstitio Superstes ; or, the Reliques of Superstition newly revived. By D.C. 


4to. Lond. 1641, p. 20. 
§ Appeal to Cesar, p. 281. 
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images in churches was advocated in 
the same manner. The Church of 
England was said to allow what was 
called the historical use of images, but 
to condemn the Romish use of them. 
(Mountagu’s Appeal, p. 250.) Invo- 
cation of saints was played with after 
the same fashion. The practice of the 
Church of Rome was opposed by minute 
and cavilling distinctions, but people 
were told that “it is most probable 
that there are angel keepers,” and that 
for any man who believes in their ex- 
istence to say “ Holy Angel, pray for 
me!” “TI see no reason,” remarks 
Bishop Mountagu, for him “to be 
taxed with point of Popery or super- 
stition, much less of absurdity or im- 
piety.”* 

o limits that we can afford would 
suffice to complete a delineation of all 
the peculiar characteristics of the Laud 
movement. ‘There still remains to be 
mentioned the over-exaltation of the 
Virgin Mary—“ the Mother of God,” 
as Belen of this school delight to 
term her ; the leaning to the Romanist 
mode of observing Sunday, as exhi- 
bited in the Book of Sports; the at- 
tachment to the phrase, “Catholic 
church,” meaning thereby all episcopal 
churches claiming succession from St. 
Peter ; the dislike of the Reformers, 
and especially of “the loons and 
knaves,” who, at the Reformation, 
pulled down images and other relics 
of superstition ; the regret for the de- 
struction of the monasteries ; the praise 
of the monastic life, and the attempts 
at the formation of Protestant, or 
rather of imitation Romanist, nunne- 
ries and sisterhoods; the setting forth 
baptism as the only ordinary channel 
of saving grace; the denial of the 
validity of the orders of the foreign 
Protestant Churches, and the admission 
of the orders of the Church of Rome; 
the strict observance of saints’ days 
and holy days; the fondness for the 
crucifix; the praying towards the east; 
the depreciation of the ordinance of 
preaching; these, and many other 
points, both of doctrine and practice, 
in accordance with the Church of Rome, 
might be exemplified from the writings 
of Laud and his disciples, or brought 
home to them upon the testimony of 





their contemporaries, but want of space 
compels us to forbear. 

or is it necessary that we should 
bring passages from the writings of 
our modern innovating divines, to 
show that the doctrines and practices 
we have adduced are similar to those 
of the school of Newman and Pusey. 
The information which every man 
of ordinary knowledge possesses re- 
specting what has now been going on 
in our country for more than ten years 
past, is proof conclusive of the fact. 
We believe that in the main such simi- 
larity would not be denied by them- 
selves. Whether that be so or not, 
the mere statement of the tenets of 
the elder school is sufficient to estab- 
lish the parallel with the assertion of 
which we set out. 

And now we must briefly glance at 
some few of the results. In both 
cases, not looking, in the modern ex- 
ample, beyond the eg time, they 
have been alike. First, there were 
in the reign of Charles I. as there have 
been in our day, numerous conversions 
to Rome, principally among the higher 
and the lettered classes. The prin- 
ciples of the innovators honestly car- 
ried out led directly to that Church; 
and, little as probably either Laud or 
the King at first intended a recon- 
ciliation with Rome, we cannot doubt 
that such a step would have been 
ultimately rendered necessary, if the 
King’s financial necessities had not 
compelled him to submit to the Long 
Parliament. 

The sEconp result of the increased 
favour shown to Romanism and Ro- 
manists has been, in both cases, the re- 
storation by the Pope of episcopal juris- 
diction in England. Dr. Watson, Bishop 
of Lincoln, the last survivor of the Eng- 
lish Bishops who did not conform to the 
religious changes established by Queen. 
Elizabeth, died in 1584. To supply, in 
some degree, the want of a bishop, Mr. 
— Blackwell, an English priest, 
who had resided for some years at 
Rome, was appointed arch-priest, with 
a general power of superintendence 
over the Romanist secular clergy. 
This mode of government lasted until 
23d March, 1623, when, encouraged, as 
in our own day, by the signs of the 





* Mountagu’s Treatise of the Invocation of Saints, 4to. Lond. 1624, p. 99. 
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times and the wish of the English 
Roman Catholics for episcopal govern- 
ment, the Pope issued a bull or brief, 
whereby he appointed Dr. Bishop, 
Bishop of Chalcedon, to be his vicar in 
England and Scotland during his 
pleasure, with ordinary episcopal ju- 
risdiction over the Catholics of those 
countries. Dr. Bishop died in April, 
1624, and on the 4th February, 1625, 
Dr. Smith was appointed his successor 
in the nominal see of Chalcedon, and 
also in the English vicariate. In the 
May following the new bishop arrived 
in London, and for three years secretly 
exercised, under the title of “ Ordinary 
of England,” his episcopal functions. 
He lay perdi, without any exhibition 
of his hierarchical pretensions. No 
astorals were sent forth “out of the 
‘laminian Gate.” The faithful were 
no doubt condescendingly admitted, as 
in our days, to the privilege of kissing 
his rings and jewels, and they went 
perhaps in secret to inspect his epis- 
copal trousseau, but both must have 
been mean and meagre in comparison 
with the glittering tawdry toys which 
now dazzle the eyes of believers in St. 
George’s Fields. After some time a 
rather unusual display was incautiously 
made in Lancashire, the Bishop ap- 
peared publicly in pontificalibus. Po- 
pular feeling was aroused. A Parlia- 
ment was about to be called. Some- 
thing must be done. In our days, 
under such circumstances, Lord John 
Russell writes a manly and indignant 
letter. In the time of Charles I. the 
King issued a proclamation, “ full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 


‘‘We certainly understand,’’ the pro- 
clamation states, “ that Richard Smith, an 
Englishman born, by profession a popish 
priest, now is...in this realm... and 
usurpeth to himself episcopal jurisdiction 
from the see of Rome, and exerciseth the 
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same within this kingdom. . . . We there- 
fore, being justly provoked by the bold- 
ness of the said Smith, do hereby straitly 
command all our loving subjects .. . that 
forthwith they arrest and apprehend his 
body,’”’ &c, &c. 


Here we hope the parallel comes to 
anend. Never was public document 
more deceptive than the proclamation 
of Charles I. It “had no further 
effect,” writes Panzani; “no search 
was made. This disappointed many.” 
(Memoirs, p. 128.) No such disap- 
pointment is likely to ensue now. The 
subsequent facts of the history of 
Charles I. exhibit with terrible dis- 
tinctness the value which English- 
men then set upon their Protestantism, 
and the consequences which resulted 
from the prevalent belief that their 
Sovereign and the persons in autho- 
rity under him were not to be trusted. 
If what we have adduced means any- 
thing at all, it proves Seman: 3 
that the people were right—that the 
King and the hierarchy were not sin- 
cere Protestants, and therefore could 
not be trusted with the defence and 
maintenance of a Protestant Church. 
They were the Tractarians or Puseyites 
of their day, and the indignation which 
we now justly feel against our modern 
Church-papists explains and vindicates 
the strong feeling and determination 
with which good men in the time 
of Charles I. rose up against their 
deceitful treacherous governors. It is 
ever to be regretted that at the close 
of the Revolution which ensued, the 
National Church was not established 
upon a basis which would have pre- 
vented the recurrence of sucha parallel. 
At the restoration of Charles II. that 
work was unfortunately left for us to 
accomplish. We trust it will now be 
done—AND THOROUGHLY. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ORIGINAL DIARY, KEPT IN PEMBROKESHIRE, 
IN 1688 AND THE FOLLOWING YEAR. 


PANIC TERROR EXCITED THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY ON THE DISBANDMENT 
OF KING JAMES’S IRISH TROOPS. 


Mr. Urpan, 
THE following extracts from a diary 
kept by one of my ancestors, who 
lived at a farmhouse called Southern 


Pitts, Lawrenny, near Pembroke, may 
be deemed interesting by some of your 
readers. With respect to the historical 
part, it is curious to observe how 
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exactly it agrees with the subjoined 
extract from Hume’s History of Eng- 
land.* 

Respecting the local information, 
can any of your readers now trace the 
spot on which the beacon was erected, 
and was there ever a lake at Coed 
Canlass, or is “lake” a provincialism 
for running stream ? 

The entries in the manuscript show 
that persons of low degree were at 
that time generally buried one or two 
days after death. Maurice Beavans 
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is stated to have been buried the same 
day he died ; probably in consequence 
of his death having arisen from small- 
90x. My grandmother, who lived at 
outhern Pitts, could remember the 
burial of the last person who, dying 
of that disease, was interred without a 
coffin, with simply a roll of flannel 
wrapped round him. 
Tam, &e. 
Joun K. LEAKE. 
Chelmsford, 16 Nov. 1850. 
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‘1688, October. On Thursday, the 
11th instant, was the beacon made upon 
Knapshill, just upon the thornbush called 
Coppid Bush, which is, as I have heard, a 
just mile from the church stile. 

*€On Tuesday, the 23rd instant, was 
Stephen Protherowe, one of the church- 
wardens of this parish, at Haverfordwest, 
at the Bishop’s Court, where he had a 
paper in print, dated in July, given out by 
the King and council, for directions to the 
priests how to pray for the royal family, 
nominating the King, Queen, and Queen 
Dowager, together with the Princess of 
Orange and Anne Princess of Denmark, 
and the Prince of Wales (but nameless he). 

‘*On Monday, the 22nd instant, was 
the privy sessions at Narbeth, whereunto 
went several of this parish, in expectation 
to have relief for the wrong done them 
about the hearth-money, but had small 
redress ; but what will follow I know not. 

“December. On Wednesday the 19th 
instant was the beacon at Coppid Bush 
fired by John Wogan, one of the petty 
constables of this parish, being but lately 
erected in that place, on Knapshill ; which 
beacon was fired, with many more, from a 
fear that arose from a letter from Ludlow 
Castle, from the governor thereof, or 
Charles Herbert, which he wrote he had 
from one Lord Herbert from Shrewsbury, 
of several thousands of Irish that was fled 


from London, being beaten by the Prince 
of Orange, or some in his behalf; and so 
was in their march towards Chester to 
get passage for Ireland; and their case 
being desperate, having before refused the 
Prince’s offer to lay down their arms, and 
accept of quarter ; which being generally 
known was as generally believed to be 
true. The report being that they had 
burned Birmingham and Wolverhampton 
in Shropshire, and that they continued 
destroying with fire and sword, which he 
the said Charles Herbert urged with great 
vehemence to be true, and that all men 
should endeavour to repel, and to meet 
with what form [force?] they could at 
Bishop’s Castle. Bruit continued till 
Sunday by several other alarms; and the 
contrary hearing, but off andon. .. . the 
report ; but at last it was stopped, and 
another report that they were vanquished 
by the Prince’s forces. And a general 
report that the King is taken and brought 
to London, with George Baron of Wem 
and others, who are all in safe custody. 
However there is great fears abroad still, 
and the report various and uncertain, 
namely of that taking of the King.t 

“On Tuesday, the 25th instant, was 
buried Maurice Beavans, of the little 
house by the lake, at Little Coed Canlass, 
on Southern Pitts ground, who deceased 
in the morning before day. 





* “Tn the present trepidation of the people a rumour arose, either from chance or 


design, that the disbanded Irish had taken arms, and had commenced an universal 
massacre of the Protestants. This ridiculous belief was spread all over the kingdom in 
one day ; and begat every where the deepest consternation. The alarm bells were rung; 
the beacons fired; men fancied that they saw at a distance the smoke of the burning 
cities, and heard the groans of those who were slaughtered in their neighbourhood. It 
is surprising that the Catholics did not all perish, in the rage which naturally succeeds 
to such popular panics.”—Hume’s England, viii. 303, edit. 1818. 

t Reference may be made upon the subject of the extraordinary panic fear of King 
James’s Irish troops, which pervaded the nation with extraordinary rapidity, to Mr. 
Macaulay’s History, ii. 565, 2nd edition, and the authorities there cited ; and also to 
Wallace’s History of England, in continuation of Mackintosh, viii. 212; and to Mr. 
Crofton Croker’s Historical Songs of Ireland (Percy Society, pp, 14—22, 1841).—Ep. 

3 
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‘©1689, June. On Thursday, the 6th 
instant, was Thomas Lewis and Stephen 
Protherowe at Narbeth, before the Com- 
missioners, to take the office of assessors 
for a poll rate, that is given the King by 


Walter Map, &c. 
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Act of Parliament, for an aid to maintain 
the present war; but they had then no 
warrant, but only heard the Act read over, 
which was but little light into the thing, 
the Act being so very large.’’ 





WALTER MAP, 
AND THE COURT GOSSIP OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY.* 


THE name of Walter Map > 
Mapes, as he has been more usually 
but incorrectly called,f) is one of no 
little celebrity in medizval literature, 
a celebrity arising principally from the 
Latin poetry which has been attributed 
to his pen. This poetry consists of 
various pieces, chiefly satirical, some 
of which are characterised by great 
freedom and spirit, and by much skill 
of composition according to the rhy- 
ming and jingling fashion of their day. 
One piece in particular has been an 
especial favourite for these qualities ; 
and its admirers,—somewhat missing 
the satirical intent of the original, have 
gone so far as to style its author “ the 
Anacreon of his age.” But even of 
this, and indeed of nearly all the 
poems in question, the authorship is 
doubtful: some of them most certainly 
are the productions of a later time. 
It will, however, be remembered that 
in the early days of the Camden So- 
ciety Mr. Wright edited for that body 
a volume of “The Latin Poems com- 
monly attributed to Walter Mapes,” 
which has fully developed the nature 
of the poetry in question, and in the 
introduction to which the evidence of 
their authorship is very closely and 
ably discussed by the editor. That 
volume is one of the most interesting 
books the Camden Society has pro- 
duced. The book now before us is 


not less so: and of its authorship there 
is no question. 

Besides these productions in Latin 
verse and prose, Walter Map is con- 
sidered with some reason to be the 
author—that is, the actual poet or in- 
ventor, of a large portion of the cycle 
of the romances of the Round Table 
in their earliest known form, written 
in Norman-French.{ The partiality 
which he shows for legendary romance 
in the work now before us furnishes one 
argument in favour of this conclusion. 

Of Map’s personal history the lead- 
ing particulars that have reached us 
are as follow. He was a native of the 
borders of Wales, probably of Glou- 
cestershire or Herefordshire; he studied 
in the University of Paris. In 1173 
he officiated at Gloucester as one of 
the judges itinerant; and Giraldus 
Cambrensis states that he was fre- 
quently employed in that capacity. 
At an earlier period he had probably 
established a footing at court, as he was 
on familiar terms with Thomas Becket 
whilst the latter was the King’s chan- 
cellor, that is, before 1162. In 1176 
he was appointed a canon of St. Paul’s, 
and with tkat dignity he also held the 
appointment of precentor of Lincoln. 
He was made archdeacon of Oxford 
in 1196, and was alive in 9 John, 
1207-8 (Foss’s Judges, i. 277); after 
which date nothing further of him has 


* Gualteri Mapes de Nugis Curialium distinctiones quinque. Edited from the 
unique Manuscript in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, by Thomas Wright, esq. M.A. 
F.S.A. Printed for the Camden Society. 

t+ He writes his own name Map in his present work, and it is so spelt in all the 


most authentic documents, 


Mr. Wright admits that such appears to have been the 


correct form of his name: but he has retained the form of Mapes as being that which 
‘has obtained a very extensive degree of popularity.’’ We do not find he is correct 
in terming it the ‘‘ Latinized’’ form; his friend Giraldus speaks of him as ‘ vir ille 
celebri fama conspicuus et tam litterarum copia quam curialium quogue verborum 
facetia preclarus, Oxoniensis archidiaconus nomine Walterus et cognomine Mapus.’’ 
Probably Mr. Wright would have rejected the incorrect orthography had he been 
convinced of it before he commenced printing. 
} See Wright’s Biographia Britannica Literaria, ee Period. 
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been recovered. On his literary cha- 
racter Mr. Wright makes the following 
remarks :— 


‘* Walter Mapes was evidently a man 
not only of much learning and extensive 
reading, but of great taste for lighter lite- 
rature. His mind appears to have been 
stored with legends and anecdotes, and he 
was universally admired for his ready wit 
and humour. He speaks of himself as 
enjoying the reputation of a poet, but he 
gives us no clue to the character of the 
compositions by which he had entitled 
himself to this name. His Latin is very 
unequal; but we are perhaps not entirely 
competent to pronounce judgment in this 
respect, as the text in the unique manu- 
script of his prose Latin work which has 
come down to us is extremely corrupt. 
His style is in general not pure; he often 
becomes wearisome by his attempts at 
embellishment, and his writings are too 
much interspersed with puns and jests. 
His knowledge of the world was evidently 
extensive, and his observations on men 
and politics are judicious and acute. He 
sometimes rises above the prejudices of 
his age, as in his account of Arnold of 
Brescia, whilst at other times he is in- 
fluenced by the weakest feelings of su- 
perstition, as in what he says of the miracles 
of Peter archbishop of Tarentaise and of 
the monk Gregory of Gloucester. Mapes is 
distinguished by the same love of the popular 
legends of his country which was so remark- 
able in his friend Giraldus Cambrensis.’’ 


We are surprised that Mr. Wright 
has not instituted some comparison 
between Walter Map and his contem- 
peed John of Salisbury, or at least 

etween their two works, which alike 

rofess to consist de nugis Curialium. 

he full title of John of Salisbury’s 
work, which has long been made pub- 
ict juris by the art of printing, and 
has passed through many editions, is 
“ Polycraticus; sive de Nugis Curi- 
alium et Vestigiis Philosophorum.” 

John of Salisbury was probably 
some years older than Walter Map; 
but both were present at the Lateran 
council held in the year 1179. John 
of Salisbury was at that time a bishop, 
having been consecrated to the see of 
Chartres in 1176 (the same year in 
which Walter became a canon), and 
he died in 1180. 

The Polycraticus is a more syste- 
matic and finished work than that of 
Walter Map, but in the general cha- 
racter of their contents they are not 
dissimilar. John of Salisbury discusses 
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almost every conceivable subject, 
whether in politics or religion, the 
business or the amusements of man- 
kind; but he does this in an orderly 
arrangement of plan. 

Walter Map follows him in various 

subjects, particularly the origin and 
manners of the religious orders, the 
vagaries of schismatics and heretics, 
&e. In the regions of romance he 
ranges beyond him. But Walter Map’s 
book has not the merit of any de- 
terminate object. It was written by 
snatches, as he tells us himself, at 
different times and under different cir- 
cumstances, during a course of years ; 
and the fragments of so much desultory 
composition were at length gathered 
up into the five parcels or fasciculi, (for 
that is all the meaning of the word 
distinctiones,) without much care or at- 
tention. This is shown by two or three 
of his stories occurring twice: and the 
various seasons of his writing are be- 
trayed by the occurrence in the latter 
part of the book of passages implying 
historical dates anterior to some which 
have appeared in its earlier pages. 
- The fourth Distinction opens with 
an Essay which had obtained consider- 
able circulation in a separate form, 
and is still found in many manuscripts, 
—whilst of the Nugz entire there is 
unfortunately but one copy, and that 
not a little obscure. 

The essay to which we allude is a 
playful treatise against marriage, ad- 
dressed to one of his friends at court, 
under the name of Rufinus, the writer 
calling himself Valerius, and its title 
was, Dissuasio Valerii ad Rufinum phi- 
losophum de ducenda uxore. ‘This piece 
was so popular that there were some, 
he says, who wished to steal from him 
the credit of its composition. 

The early part of the first Distine- 
tion may also be regarded as a separate 
essay of a similar character to the 
essay on marriage. It is a satirical 
comparison of the court of a potentate 
to the infernal regions, as described 
by the classical authors. This subject 
is not finished without the intersper- 
sion of some mundane anecdotes, in 
which the names of Hugh bishop of 
Lincoln, the justiciary Glanville, ing 
Henry II. and the contemporary king 
of Portugal, occur ; these conclude at 
about p. 19, where Map, writing in 
the epistolary form, appears addressing 
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a friend who, amidst all the disturb- 
ances and delusions of the court, had 
requested him to engage in literary 
composition.* The subject indicated 
was so copious, that it could be ex- 
ceeded by no other work, nor equalled 
by any other literary labours, no less 
than all “the sayings and doings 
which had not yet been committed 
to writing ;” whatever he had heard 
that appeared particularly remarkable, 
which would please in the recital and 
tend to the formation of manners. In 
its execution he had determined to 
invent nothing new, and to insert no 
fiction ; but to relate to the best of his 
abilities whatever he knew from his 
own experience, or believed upon re- 
port. Having referred to the example 
and success of his contemporary au- 
thors, Gilbert Foliot bishop of London, 
Bartholomew bishop of Exeter, and 
Baldwin bishop of Worcester (after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury), he 
then enters upon his task. The first 
subjects upon which he touches are 
some anecdotes of the Cluniac monks, 
the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin, 
of which the news had just reached 
the western countries of Europe, the 
origin of the various orders of monks 
and of the Templars and Hospitallers, 
accompanied by severe reflections on 
their growing corruptions, and by a 
long and very violent attack upon his 
especial enemies the Cistercians. Next 
we have interesting accounts of dif- 
ferent sects of heretics which had 
sprung up in the twelfth century, and 
the first Distinction ends with the 
story of three remarkable hermits. 
The second Distinction begins with 
tales relating to pious monks and 
hermits and their supposed miracles, 
which are followed by some anecdotes 
of the manners of the Welsh, and sub- 
sequently by a curious collection of 
fairy legends. The five chapters of 
the third Distinction consist of a series 
of stories of a very romantic nature. 
The fourth Distinction opens with the 
epistle of Valerius to Rufinus, already 
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described; which is followed by another 
series of tales and legends, many of 
them of great interest from their con- 
nection with popular manners or with 
historical personages. The fifth Dis- 
tinction contains a few historical tra- 
ditions relating to Earl Godwin and 
Cnut the Dane, succeeded by a sketch 
of the history of the English court 
from the reign of William Rufus to 
that of Henry II. which occupies the 
larger portion of this division of the 
work. This sketch of the Anglo-Nor- 
man Kings is invaluable ; and to some 
extracts from this portion of Walter 
Map’s Nugz we shall now confine our- 
selves. Our readers will probably not 
be displeased if we present them in a 
translated form, as they can now 
readily refer to the original if the 
wish so to do. The following is his 
sketch of Henry Beauclerk : 


‘Henry king of England, the maternal 
grandfather of that Henry who now reigns, 
a prudent man and lover of peace, after 
having encountered and beaten Louis le 
Gros king of France and his most splendid 
army, in battle near Gisors, returned vic- 
torious to tranquillise England, which 
had been conquered by his father William 
the Bastard, yet neither by him nor by 
his son and successor William Rufus had 
it been settled in peace; because the old 
possessors, by no means enduring their 
exclusion with patience, annoyed the new 
settlers, and occasioned the bitterest in- 
surrection throughout the whole kingdom. 
But this Henry of whom we now speak, 
by arranging marriages here and there be- 
tween them, and by whatever other means 
he could, allied both nations in a firm 
concord, and long reigned happily over 
England, Wales, Normandy, and Britany, 
to the honour of God, and to the great 
prosperity and consequent happiness of 
his subjects. It was he also who com- 
pleted the monastery of Clugny from the 
foundations which Alfonso king of the 
Spaniards had laid at his own expense, 
but had raised scarcely to the surface, 
when through avarice he drew back from 
his purpose; and the structure, which 
was large and very beautiful, fell entirely 
down soon after its completion. But 





* “Inter has precipis poetari discordias,’’ which Mr. Wright (preface, p. x.) 
translates ‘‘ requested him to write a poem. . . . Mapes, in answer, proceeds to com- 


pile a work in prose.”’ 


But notwithstanding his use of the word poetari, and of 


poesim and poetam within a few lines after, we do not perceive any question made 


whether the work should be in verse or prose. 


Map represents himself as under- 


taking the task prescribed without any condition or substitution. Therefore we con- 
clude that he used the words in question only in the sense of composition, —in prose, 


not in verse. 
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when the monks, with no little trepidation, 
reported this to the king, and blamed the 
workmen, the king excused them, saying 
it was done by the hand of the Lord, in 
order that his work might not rest on the 
foundation of another king who was the 
prey of avarice; so, sending the same work- 
men as before, he directed them to cast 
out from the ground whatever Alfonso 
had laid in it; after which he raised a 
work of wonderful grandeur, granting to 
the monks for ever an annual pension of 
100/. sterling to preserve the work in re- 
pair. This monarch, whilst he kept the 
mean between parsimony and profusion, 
in such manner that he could not have 
approached nearer to the latter without 
blame, lived always in the enjoyment of 
the greatest abundance, and flourished in 
the prosperous condition of both persons 
and affairs throughout his whole kingdom. 
He had the ordinances of his house and 
household written forth, which he had 
himself established, in order that the house 
should always abound in every article of 
provision, and might observe the most 
determinate periods of staying and re- 
moving, which were arranged long in ad- 
vance, and publicly made known. He 
assigned also to the barons, as each came 
to court, fixed liveries of household of 
the royal bounty, so that no one should 
lack, but each receive his allotted portion. 
And his court is said to have been free 
from care,* so far as this world allows, 
his palace without tumult or confusion, 
which is seldom the case: and if our 
fathers may be believed we may term theirs 
the Saturnian age under this our Jupiter. 
There assembled at his court, as they say, 
from all quarters, not only our own natives, 
but foreigners also came to the largess,t 
and found abundance of merchants and 
merchandise ; for there was a kind of fair 
with the king wherever he moved his 
tents, in consequence of the certainty of 
his journeys and pre-announced sojourn. 
In the forenoon the mature in age or in 
wisdom were always summoned by pro- 
clamation to attend in court with the king 
to hear those who brought their matters 
for decision ; after dinner and sleep such 
were admitted as furnished amusement ; 
and the court of this king was a school 
of the virtues and of wisdom before mid- 
day, and after it of good-fellowship and 
sober enjoyment. But I cannot pass un- 
noticed some little pleasantries of this 
equally merry and kind—not so much 
sovereign or king as father of England, as 
I have none of greater moment to relate. 


His chamberlain Payne fitz John was wont 
to take every night a quart of wine, pur- 
posely to provide for the royal thirst ; and 
but once or twice, if ever, in the course of 
the year was it asked for, so that Payne 
and the pages, with perfect safety, usually 
drank it up early in the night. It hap- 
pened that the king at daybreak asked 
for wine, and there was none. Payne arose, 
and when he called the pages, no wine was 
to be found. The king observes them 
hunting for it without success. So he 
calls to Payne, who was trembling and 
alarmed enough, and inquires, ‘ How is 
this? have not you always wine with 
you?’ Payne, full of fear, replied, ‘ Yes, 
my Lord, every night we take a quart, 
and from your having discontinued to re- 
quire or ask for it, we frequently drink it 
either at night or in the morning; and 
now, having confessed the truth, we sue 
for pardon of your mercy.’ Then, said 
the king, ‘ Do you only take one quart a 
night?’ ‘No,’ said Payne. ‘ That,’ re- 
plied the king, ‘is but little for both of 
us; hereafter take from the cellarmen two 
every night, one for you, and the other 
for me.’ Thus the confession of the truth 
mitigated the king’s anger, and relieved 
the well-founded alarm of Payne, whilst 
the royal good-humour and generosity 
were alike manifested in repaying him 
with pleasure and profit in lieu of reproof 
and anger. This king deserves a better 
style and a fuller discourse ; but he is one 
of the moderns, and antiquity has not yet 
placed her stamp of authority upon him.’’ 


We pass on to his grandson, the 
chronicler’s more immediate contem- 
porary, Henry fitz-Empress:— 


“This Henry when he began to reign 
was about twenty years of age, and he 
reigned for thirty-six years unconquered 
and undisturbed, except by the afflictions 
which his sons occasioned him, which he 
bore so impatiently that it is said their 
malice killed him. But he had inflicted 
upon the most pious Louis (Louis VII.) 
many vexations, besides the aforesaid in- 
jury (of depriving him of his wife), which, 
as it is thought, the Lord has severely re- 
membered, both in his own person and in 
his sons. We have witnessed his reign 
from its commencement, and his subse- 
quent career has been in many respects 
commendable. He was a man slightly 
exceeding the middle stature, blessed with 
soundness of limb and beauty of counte- 
nance, and one whom women eagerly ran 
to see.t This man was second to none in 





* curia sine cura—a pun in the original. 


T venie in the orig. 


~ Mr. Wright has printed this passage,—et quem miles diligenter inspectum accur- 
rebant inspicere. We have translated it under the impression that the mistaken word 
is more probably mufieres than milites, 
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activity of body, unequal to nothing that 
others could do, unskilled in no accom- 
plishment; versed in literature to every 
becoming and useful purpose, acquainted 
with every language used from the straits 
of Calais to the Jordan, but speaking only 
the Latin and French; judicious in 
enacting laws and in every reform of go- 
vernment ; a subtle inventor of unwonted 
and recondite decisions in justice ; affable, 
modest, and humble ; patient of mobbing, 
of dust, and of mud ; when teased by the 
importunity of petitioners, or worried by 
inquiries, bearing all in silence; yet always 
journeying with intolerable strictness of 
arrangement, and in this he was too un- 
merciful to his attendant household; highly 
skilled in dogs and birds, and exceedingly 
eager in the sports of the field; in watches 
and labour continuous. Whenever he 
dreamed of any luxurious pleasures he 
cursed his body, which neither labour nor 
abstinence could break or subdue. But 
we do not attribute his self-inflictions to 
inconstancy,* but to the fear of too great 
corpulence. We have heard it was from 
the teaching of his mother that he was 
wont to defer all the business of everybody, 
to detain for a long time every thing that 
fell into his hand, whilst he received the 
proceeds, and held expectants in the agony 
of hope, enforcing such practice by this 
cruel illustration, ‘A saucy hawk when 
meat is frequently offered him, and then 
withdrawn or concealed, becomes more 
greedy, and consequently more obedient 
and faithful.’ His mother taught him also 
that he should live mostly in his chamber, 
and seldom in presence ; that he should 
bestow nothing on any one’s recommen- 
dation, unless it was first seen and well 
ascertained, but in this way many things 
in the very worst manner. But we con- 
fidently attribute to that teaching all 
things in which he was disagreeable. There 
was however a common harlot that dis- 
graced the commencement of his reign, 
and had such influence over him that 
he thought it no disgrace to adopt her 
son, named Geoffrey, whom, untruly and 
no less indiscreetly admitting to be his 
own, he promoted so far that at this pre- 
sent time he is archbishop of York. His 
mother’s name was Ykenai. This man 
has contracted in himself so many of the 
aforesaid bad habits of his imputed father, 
and so few of his good ones, that the hos- 
tilities between him and his canons are 
continual, because he is full of vices and 
destitute of virtues.’’ 
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Walter “Map next diverges to some 
anecdotes of the king’s mother and of 
the crusades, and then returns to the 
character of the king, somewhat re- 
peating but amplifying what he had 
before stated :— 


‘¢The same king Henry was the secret 
author of many great and bounteous alms, 
not letting his left hand know what his 
right hand did. * = ” > ° 
He was distinguished by many good points 
of conduct, and obscured by some faults. 
It is a fault which, as I said before, he con- 
tracted from his mother’s teaching, that 
he is dilatory f in the business of his own 
servants, whence it happens that many die 
before their suits are obtained, or they 
depart from him dispirited and empty, 
driven away by hunger. Another fault is, 
that when he makes any stay at a place, 
which rarely happens, he does not allow 
himself to be seen as good men would 
wish, but, shut up in the inner rooms, is 
accessible to those only who appear the 
least deserving of such access. A third 
fault is, that, impatient of rest, he does not 
hesitate to trouble almost half Christen- 
dom. In these three points lie his errors ; 
in other matters he is very good, and in all 
respects amiable: for no one is seen sur- 
passing him in courtesy and affability. As 
often as he goes forth he is seized by 
crowds, and drawn about hither and 
thither, driven whether he will or no, and, 
what is wonderful, he listens to each ap- 
plicant patiently, and when attacked on all 
sides with clamour, with dragging and 
violent pushing, he neither makes com- 
plaint nor shews the semblance of anger 
to any one; but when he is straitened 
beyond bearing, at last in silence he takes 
refuge in some place of quiet. He does 
nothing with pride or ostentation; he is 
abstemious, modest, and pious, faithful 
and prudent, bountiful and victorious, and 
a patron of good men.” 

A second mention of the king’s 
natural son Geoffrey is combined by 
Map with an introduction of his own 
name, because the royal bastard was 
the object of his especial dislike. 


‘* There served (he says) the same lord 
king a certain clerk, who has written 
these matters to you. His name is Map. 
He was dear and well accepted with him, 
not for his own but his parents’ deserts, 
for they had been faithful and useful to 
him before his accession and since. The 





* “inconstantiz ’’ gu. incontinentize ? 


+ Map here writes in the present tense, as if the king were still living: and there 
is great probability that the passage was written during the king’s lifetime: afterwards 
finding its place in the compilation in the way we have already described,—Rev. 
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king had also a son named Geoffrey, born, 
if it may be mentioned, of a common 
woman called Hikenai, which Geoffrey, in 
contradiction to the belief and opinion of 
every one, he acknowleged to be his own 
child. Between this person and Map oc- 
casional disputes would readily arise, both 
in the king’s presence and elsewhere. 
The king caused him to be elected to the 
see of Lincoln, and he kept that bishopric 
longer than he ought to have done, the 
lord pope often urging that he should 
either cede it or be ordained bishop, but 
he long vacillating neither would nor would 
not. So the king, who anxiously reflected 
that too much ground was cumbered by 
such a fig-tree, compelled him to a de- 
cision. He chose to cede it. Hereupon 
he ceded it at Marlborough, where, as 
they say, is the fountain whereof every 
one that tastes speaks bad French, and 
so, whenever any one speaks that language 
incorrectly, we say, he speaks the French 
of Marlborough. So when Map heard 
Geoffrey pronounce to my lord Richard of 
Canterbury the words of resignation, aud 
the lord archbishop inquired of him, 
Quid loqueris ? wishing him to repeat what 
he had said that all might hear, and he 
remained silent, the archbishop asking 
again Quid loqgueris? Map answered for 
him, Gallicum Marleburge. So the rest 
laughing, he went off in a rage. 

“Tn the year next preceding his resigna- 
tion, by a strict levy, not as a pastor but 
with violence, he had exacted from all the 
churches of his diocese the tenths of all 
their offerings, and had assessed each and 
extracted the tithes according to his own 
valuation; and from Map’s church, named 
Eastwell, he arrogantly demanded four 
marks in the same way that he despoiled 
the rest. Map refused, and complained to 
our lord the king, who, taking the bishop 
elect into an inner chamber, corrected him 
with a proper lecture and a noble cudgel, 
in order that he should not thenceforth be 
troublesome to clerks.’’ 


These are not the whole of the anec- 
dotes which Map relates of the royal 
bastard’s insolence and his own sar- 
castic rejoinders ; but our space is 
almost exhausted. We must therefore 
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content ourselves with one passage that 
describes the extraordinary mood in 
which Geoffrey entered upon the office 
of Keeper of the Great Seal : 

‘* Qn the day when he ceded the 
bishopric our lord the king gratified him 
with his chancellorship, and hung his seal 
about his neck, which the new chancellor 
displayed to Map, and said, You have 
hitherto obtained all you wanted from the 
seal gratuitously, but from this time you 
shall not squeeze out the smallest writ 
without paying four pence. Map replied, 
God be praised! you have mounted this 
step for my benefit; one man’s loss is 
another’s gain: last year you demanded 
four marks, now only four pence.” 


The account which Map gives of 
the mother of archbishop Geoffrey, 
that she was a harlot named Ykenai 
or Hikenai, is of some value as con- 
firming a correction made a few years 
ago in the History of Lacock Abbey. 
It was there shewn that he could not 
be a son of the Fair Rosamond Clif- 
ford, as had been asserted by bishop 
Godwin, by Sandford, by bishop Percy 
in his Reliques of Ancient Poetry, and 
by Sir Henry Ellis in the Archeologia, 
but that he was by some other mother, 
“now unknown.”* <A chronicle of 
Kirkstall specifies the date of Geoffrey's 
birth as being the fifth year of his 
father’s reign, 1159, and adds that he 
was made a knight when twenty years 
of age, and elected bishop of Lincoln 
three years later; but the last year, 
1182, is that in which he resigned the 
bishopric: he was elected to it in 1175. 
There is no authority for ascribing to 
him the surname of Plantagenet,f as 
Godwin and others have done. 

With one more anecdote of the royal 
court under the rule of the second 
Henry we must now draw towards a 
conclusion : 


“Tt was the custom of our court, that 
its officers should receive gratuitously, duly 
made out and sealed, any writs which con- 
tained their own names or related to their 


* In Drake’s York, pp. 423, 561, it is stated that Geoffrey had a brother named 


Peter, whom he unsuccessfully attempted to make dean of York. 
not the king’s son, or we should have heard more about him. 


Peter was evidently 
But there was another 


natural son of Henry the First who obtained high preferment in the Church; this was 
Morgan provost of Beverley, said to have been born of the wife of Sir Ralph Bloet. 

+ Plantagenet was the surname of Geoffrey count of Anjou, the father of king 
Henry II. but not of king Henry himself (whose surname was Curtmantel or Fitz- 
Empress,) nor of any of his descendants before Richard duke of York, the father of 
king Edward IV. See Mr. J. G. Nichols’s remarks on the surname of Plantagenet in 


the Archeologia, vol. xx1x. p. 42. 
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own concerns. But this king’s steward 
accused the sealer, that he had refused to 
deliver, without a fee, a writ containing 
his name and business. Turstin the son 
was the steward, Adam of Yarmouth the 
sealer. When both had been heard, the 
court being undecided, they appeal to the 
king ; who, after he had heard Turstin’s 
accusation, was told by Adam in his de- 
fence, I had received some guests, and 
sent a messenger to beg my lord Turstin 
to give me two loaves of your household 
bread; and he answered, I won’t. So 
when he afterwards wanted his writ, re- 
membering that ‘won’t,’ I likewise said, 
I won’t. But the king condemned the 
man who had said the first ‘won’t.’ He 
made Adam sit at his stannum* with his 
seal and Turstin’s writ placed before him ; 
but compelled Turstin to cast off his 
mantle, and with bended knees to present 
to Adam two royal wastel-loaves, decently 
wrapped up in a white cloth; and then 
commanded that Adam, receiving the pre- 
sent, should deliver him the writ in re- 
turn; and thus having made them of 
accord, he added, that not only ought his 
officers to assist one another of their own 
or of the royal stores, but also his other ser- 
vants, and such strangers as were in want. 
Now this we thought was kindly done.’”’ 


Of Louis the Seventh of France, at 
whose court Walter Map made a so- 
journ of some duration, he speaks in 
the warmest terms of admiration, giv- 
ing several examples of his mildness 
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and benevolence of heart. But we 
must content ourselves with one anec- 
dote, in which the prosperity of this 
country at that period is discussed, and 
England ranked very highly among 
the nations of the world : 


‘* Tt happened that when I was making 
some stay with this king at Paris, and he 
was conversing with me respecting the 
riches of kings, among other discourse he 
said, ‘ Whilst the treasures of kings differ 
in amount, so are they distinguished by 
many varieties. The riches of the king 
of the Indies consist in precious stones, 
in lions and leopards and elephants; the 
emperor of Byzantium and the king of 
Sicily glory in gold and silks; but they 
have no men who can do more than talk, 
for they are unskilled in matters of war. 
The Roman emperor—of the Allmaines 
as he is called—has good soldiers and good 
war-horses, but no gold, or silks, or other 
wealth: for Charlemagne, when he had 
conquered that land from the Saracens, 
gave every thing except the fortresses and 
castles, for Christ’s sake, to the arch- 
bishops and bishops, whom he established 
throughout the converted cities. But your 
lord, the king of England, is so fully pro- 
vided, that he possesses alike men, horses, 
gold and silk, jewels, fruit and game, and 
everything else. We in France have no- 
thing except bread and wine and lightness 
of heart.’ I have noted down this saying, 
because it was at once pleasantly and truly 
uttered.” 





THE SICILIAN VESPERS AND AMARL.+ 


WE often hear complaints of the 
uncertainty of our history, and, in 
some degree, such complaints are just. 
But the accusation, so ‘far as it is true 
at all, is equally true of the history 
of other countries. It is equally true 
of all history. The Sicilian Vespers 
offers an example. That terrible mas- 
sacre—one of those ebullitions of popu- 
lar fury which read stern lessons to 
tyranny, and in which cruelty seems 
to become patriotic—has been almost 
universally believed to have been, if 
not the result of a conspiracy, cer- 
tainly nearly connected with a con- 
spiracy, set on foot by John of Procida, 


and carried on by him for many years 
with singular courage, concealment, 
perseverance, and ability. Hallam tells 
the story so admirably that we shall 
take the liberty of quoting his narra- 
tive verbatim, as an exemplification of 
our customary belief upon the subject. 


“John of Procida, a Neapolitan whose 
patrimony had been confiscated for his 
adherence to the party of Manfred, re- 
tained, during long years of exile, an im- 
placable resentment against the house of 
Anjou. From the dominions of Peter III. 
king of Aragon, who had bestowed estates 
upon him in Valencia, he kept his eye 
continually fixed on Naples and Sicily. 


* The stannum was the lighted taper by which the sealer customarily sat, and by 
means of which he rendered the wax fit to receive the impression of the seal—Ep. 


+ History of the War of the Sicilian Vespers. 
introduction and notes, by the Earl of Ellesmere. 


By Michele Amari. Edited, with 
3 vols. sm. 8vo. Lond. 1850. 
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The former heldout no favourable prospects ; 
the Ghibelin party had been entirely sub- 
dued, and the principal barons were of 
French extraction or inclinations. But 
the island was in a very different state. 
Unused to any strong government, it was 
now treated as a conquered country. A 
large body of French soldiers garrisoned 
the fortified towns, and the systematic 
oppression was aggravated by those insults 
upon women, which have always been 
characteristic of that people, and are most 
intolerable to an Italian temperament. 
John of Procida, travelling in disguise 
through the island, animated the barons 
with a hope of deliverance. In like dis- 
guise he repaired to the pope, Nicolas IIT. 
who was jealous of the new Neapolitan 
dynasty, and obtained his sanction to the 
projected insurrection; to the court of 
Constantinople, from which he readily 
obtained money; and to the king of 
Aragon, who employed that money in 
fitting out an armament that hovered upon 
the coast of Africa, under pretext of at- 
tacking the Moors. It is, however, dif- 
ficult at this time to distinguish the effects 
of preconcerted conspiracy from those of 
casual resentment. Before the intrigues 
so skilfully conducted had taken effect, yet 
after they were ripe for development, an 
outrage committed upon a lady at Pa- 
lermo, during a procession on the vigil of 
Easter, provoked the people to that 
terrible massacre of all the French in their 
island, which has obtained the name of 
Sicilian Vespers. Unpremeditated as such 
an ebullition of popular fury must appear, 
it fell in, by the happiest coincidence, with 
the previous conspiracy. The king of 
Aragon’s fleet was at hand; the Sicilians 
soon called in assistance; he sailed to 
Palermo, and accepted the crown. John 
of Procida is a remarkable witness to a 
truth which the pride of governments will 
seldom permit them to acknowledge ; that 
an individual, obscure and apparently in- 
significant, may sometimes, by perseve- 
rance and energy, shake the foundations 
of established states; while the perfect 
concealment of his intrigues proves also, 
against a popular maxim, that a political 
secret may be preserved by a number of 
persons during a considerable length of 
time.’’—Middle Ages, i. 515. 


Such has long been the general 
belief respecting the Sicilian Vespers. 
There was a conspiracy, it has been 
thought, engendered and marvellously 
nursed and matured by John of Pro- 
cida. Just as the conspirators had 
completed their preparations, there 
occurred a violent popular outburst, 
which was taken advantage of by the 
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conspirators, and their scheme was thus 
carried forward to a successful issue 
upon the shoulders of the popular 
vengeance. Amari professes to over- 
turn all this. After an investigation 
of the original authorities, he fairl 

throws John of Procida overboard. 
He concludes that the massacre of the 
French was not merely an unpremedi- 
tated explosion of popular vengeance, 
but that it, and the revolution to 
which it led, were totally unconnected, 
both in commencement and progress, 
with any conspiracy of John of Pro- 
cida or anybody else; that they were 
efforts, not of a conspirator, but of a 
people pressed down beyond endu- 
rance by a foreign and tyrannical yoke. 

We have said that Amari “pro- 
fesses” to prove these things. We do 
not use the word “professes” with 
any desire to insinuate a disbelief in 
the accuracy of his conclusions. But 
such conclusions, coming from him, 
are, for certain reasons, not so satis- 
factory as if they had been arrived at 
by anybody else. Those reasons arise 
out of the circumstances of his own 
personal biography, which is very plea- 
santly detailed by the Earl of Elles- 
mere. 

** Michele Amari,” says Lord Elles- 
mere, “ was born at a period to which 
we would fain believe that he and 
some of the best of his countrymen 
look back with some regret, when 
English influence, in the shape of an 
English garrison, prevailed in Sicily.” 
We a little doubt the regret, but the 
fact fixes the date of the historian’s 
birth to within a few years after the 
commencement of the present century. 
His father, whose situation in life “was 
removed alike from the extremes of 
opulence and poverty,” undertook the 
education of the infant Michele; but 
the most enduring lessons of his home 
were rather political than literary. Lis 
father and his father’s friends were 
warm admirers of the exploits and 
doctrines of revolutionary France, and 
the young Michele imbibed a similar 
fondness from his earliest youth. 
Amongst his father’s intimates at that 
period of his life was a Professor of 
History, who assisted the boy's studies, 
and gave to his talents that direction 
towards the path of history which he 
has since so eminently improved. At 
the age of fifteen Amari’s education 
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was closed by his appointment to a 
subordinate post in a government office. 
In the year following his father was 
convicted of having entered into a 
conspiracy for the expulsion of the 
Austrians from his native country. 
He was condemned to death, but that 
sentence, although “ executed on seven 
of his associates, was commuted in his 
case for an award of thirty years’ im- 
prisonment.” This event not only 
threw a colour over the future of the 
young Amari, but suddenly involved 
him at the age of sixteen in the serious 
business of private life, by casting upon 
him and his paltry salary as a clerk in 
a public office the maintenance of his 
mother, two younger brothers, and two 
sisters. 


“ His education,’’ remarks the noble 


Earl, “had hitherto been strictly one of 
the mind, and bodily exercises had formed 
no part of it. This defect he now devoted 
all his leisure hours to repair. By pur- 
suing such sports of the chase as the 
mountains of Sicily afford, by learning to 
ride, &c. he endeavoured to accomplish 
himself for guerilla achievements in a con- 
tingent war of independence. He became 
idle, savage, forgot his English and his 
Latin, read no book but Machiavel, and 
passed six yearsin this state of moody 
and wilful negligence of the talents he 
must have felt the while calling him to 
better things. In a fortunate hour for 
literature the inward monitor was as- 
sisted by a pressure from without, in that 
best of shapes, an honourable attachment. 
The object of that attachment was of a 
family addicted to English literature. 
Amari resumed his English studies, and 
in the course of their pursuit executed a 
version of ‘ Marmion,’ which, by the ad- 
vice and commendation of friends, he pub- 
lished at Palermo in 1832.’’ 


Sir Walter Scott chanced to be at 
Naples at the time of the publication 
of Amari’s translation. It was during 
that melancholy journey, on the return 
from which the life of our great coun- 
tryman was hurried rapidly to its close. 
He received a copy of the Sicilian 
Marmion, and returned his thanks in 
an answer which reads to us most 
melancholy. It smacks of the old 
flavour, but it has none of the pristine 
spirit and clearness; “ graziosa et bi- 
zarra,” it is termed by Amari. Alas! 
alas! for the “oddity” of a genius 
paralysed but not extinct, and striving 
with determined effort to supply the 
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place of those vivid natural promptings 
which no longer come at call. 

Other publications followed. Affec- 
tion for a while still prompted the 
genius of Amari to find vent in poetry ; 
but the friends of the lady opposed 
themselves to his hopes, and _ political 
ambition superseded the fiery pangs 
of love. His first design was to write 
a history of Sicily under the Bourbon 
dynasty, but the theme was found too 
hazardous, and was suddenly aban- 
doned for that which is now before us. 
Whilst it was in progress the cholera 
visited Sicily “ with a violence scarcely 
paralleled.” Amari’s office had the 
charge of the general health, and in 
that time of universal peril and selfish- 
ness he performed eminent public 
services. But his political principles 
had become known, and he not only 
remained unrewarded, but his official 
employment was vexatiously trans- 
ferred from Palermo, where he was 
becoming popular, to Naples, where 
he was comparatively unknown. There 
he was attached to a branch of the 
public business with which he was 
entirely unacquainted. Such stupid 
injustice infused augmented bitterness 
into the History which still made pro- 
gress under his pen. It was published 
in 1842, and was immediately found 
to contain a parallel singularly appli- 
cable to events then existing. In 
Charles of Anjou every one recognised 
Ferdinand I1.; the tyranny of the 
French in the thirteenth century set 
before Sicilian readers that of Naples 
in their own days; and the way in 
which freedom was in old time ob- 
tained by popular insurrection was 
universally understood as applying a 
revolutionary stimulus to the Sicilians 
of our own time. The effect of the 
book was becoming something similar 
to that of the History of the Girondins 
in France. The government deter- 
mined to suppress it. Its sale was 
prohibited ; the censors who had failed 
to see the modern application of the 
history were dismissed ; the publisher 
was ruined and banished to the island 
of Ponza, where he shortly died; five 
journals which had noticed the work 
were suppressed ; and the author, who 
had recently obtained leave to return 
to his family in Palermo, was sum- 
moned to Naples “to be interrogated.” 
Amari well understood the meaning of 
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the significant words, and embarked, 
not for Naples, but for France. 

He was deeply engaged at Paris in 
a History of the Mussulman occupation 
of Sicily, when he was summoned home 
by the outbreak of the revolution of 
1848. He was raised by public ac- 
clamation to the highest offices. For 
five months he was Minister of Finance. 
When the popular party was compelled 
to succumb, the Sicilian Lamartine re- 
turned to Paris as poor as when he 
left it, and resumed the compilation of 
his new History. 

An historical work written with a 
political purpose is of course liable to 
grave suspicion; its fairness can seldom 
be trusted. We do not say that the 
work of Amari was merely written 
with this view, but the ease with which 
it was so applied, and the fact that its 
—— in that particular way was 
altogether dependent upon the author's 
establishment or overturning of the 
conspiracy of John of Procida, must 
tend to cast a shade of doubt upon it 
which will not be dispelled until his 
authorities have been carefully sifted 
and his conclusions tested by other 
inquirers. Lord Ellesmere remarks 
that “the revolutionary stimulus which 
led to the undertaking became subor- 
dinate in its progress to those feelings 
which should animate the professed 
searcher and expounder of historic 
truth.” It may be so. Strange and 
unusual as such a result must be, we 
rather think it has been attained. The 
author appeals to his authorities, and, 
as far as we have been able to examine 
his references, he builds upon them 
with fairness and candour, but a more 
thorough testing and investigation of 
the subject is still necessary. 

As an historical composition the 
work has high merit. It is well con- 
ceived, ably arranged, and skilfully 
puttogether. The style, judging from 
the translation, is animated and pic- 
torial, and the incidents are dwelt upon 
in due proportion to their relative im- 
portance. Amari has evidently high 
historical power, and as a literary 
workman is eminently capable and 
judicious. One extract will suffice to 
justify our commendation, and prove 
that this is a book well worthy to be 
universally made known. It is a part 
of his account of the Vespers. It is 
long, but will amply repay perusal, 
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and will be found to give a good notion 
of the author’s power, and the character 
of his work. 


‘* Half a mile from the southern wall 
of the city [Palermo], on the brink of the 
ravine of Oreto, stands a church dedi- 
cated to the Holy Ghost, concerning which 
the Latin Fathers have not failed to record 
that on the day on which the first stone 
of it was laid in the twelfth century the 
sun was darkened by an eclipse. On 
one side of it are the precipice and the 
river, on the other the plain extending to 
the city, which in the present day is in 
great part encumbered with walls and 
gardens; while a square enclosure of mo- 
derate size, shaded by dusky cypresses, 
honeycombed with tombs, and adorned 
with urns and other sepulchral monu- 
ments, surrounds the church. This is a 
public cemetery laid out towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, and fearfully 
filled in three weeks by the dire pestilence 
which devastated Sicily in 1837. On the 
Tuesday [after Easter, 31st March, 1283,] 
at the hour of vespers, religion and custom 
crowded this then cheerful plain, carpeted 
with the flowers of spring, with citizens 
wending their way towards the church. Di- 
vided into numerous groups, they walked, 
sate in clusters, spread the tables or danced 
upon the grass; and, whether it were a 
defect or a merit of the Sicilian character, 
threw off for the moment the recollection 
of their sufferings,—when the followers of 
the Justiciary suddenly appeared amongst 
them, and every bosom thrilled with a 
shudder of disgust. The strangers came, 
with their usual insolent demeanour, as 
they said, to maintain tranquillity ; and for 
this purpose they mingled in the groups, 
joined in the dances, and familiarly ac- 
costed the women, pressing the hand of 
one, taking unwarranted liberties with 
others, addressing indecent words and 
gestures to those more distant, until some 
temperately admonished them to depart, 
in God’s name, without insulting the 
women, and others murmured angrily ; 
but the hot-blooded youths raised their 
voices so fiercely that the soldiers said to 
one another, ‘ These insolent paterini must 
be armed that they dare thus to answer,’ 
and replied to them with the most offensive 
insults, insisting with great insolence on 
searching them for arms, and even here 
and there striking them with sticks or 
thongs. Every heart already throbbed 
fiercely on either side, when a young 
woman of singular beauty, and of modest 
and dignified dgportment, appeared, with 
her husband and relations, bending her 
steps towards the church. Drouet, a 
Frenchman, impelled either by insolence 
or licence, approached her as if to ex- 
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amine her for concealed weapons, seized 
her, and searched her bosom. She fell 
fainting into her husband’s arms, who, 
in a voice almost choked with rage, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Death, death to the French !’ 
At the same moment a youth burst from 
the crowd which had gathered round them, 
sprang upon Drouet, disarmed and slew 
him, and probably at the same moment 
paid the penalty of his own life, leaving 
his name unknown, and the mystery for 
ever unsolved, whether it were love for 
the injured woman, the impulse of a 
generous heart, or the more exalted flame 
of patriotism that prompted him thus to 
give the signal of deliverance. Noble 
examples have a power far beyond that of 
argument or eloquence to rouse the people, 
and the abject slaves awoke at length from 
their long bondage. ‘ Death, death to the 
French !’ they cried, and the cry, say the 
historians of the time, re-echoed like the 
voice of God through the whole country, 
and found an answer in every heart. 
Above the corpse of Drouet were heaped 
those of victims slain on either side; the 
crowd expanded itself, closed in, and 
swayed hither and thither in wild con- 
fusion ; the Sicilians, with sticks, stones, 
and knives, rushed with desperate ferocity 
upon their fully-armed opponents; they 
sought for them, and hunted them down ; 
fearful tragedies were enacted amid the 
preparations for festivity, and the over- 
thrown tables were drenched in blood. 
The people displayed their strength and 
conquered. The struggle was brief, and 
great the slaughter of the Sicilians ; but 
of the French there were two hundred— 
and two hundred fell. 

‘¢ Breathless, covered with blood, bran- 
dishing the plundered weapons, and pro- 
claiming the insult and its vengeance, the 
insurgents rushed towards the tranquil city. 
‘ Death tothe French !’ they shouted, and 
as many as they found were put to the 
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sword. The example, the words, the con- 
tagion of passion, in an instant aroused 
the whole people. In the heat of the 
tumult Roger Mastrangelo, a nebleman, 
was chosen or constituted himself their 
leader. The multitude continued to in- 
crease; dividing into troops, they scoured 
the streets, burst open doors, searched 
every nook, every hiding-place, and shout- 
ing ‘ Death to the French!’ smote them 
and slew them, while those too distant to 
strike added to the tumult by their ap- 
plause .... The slaughter continued 
with increased ferocity; even the darkness 
of night failed to arrest it, and it was re- 
sumed on the morrow more furiously than 
ever; nor did it cease at length because 
the thirst for vengeance was slaked, but 
because victims were wanting to appease 
it. Two thousand French perished in this 
first outbreak. Even Christian burial was 
denied them, but pits were afterwards dug 
to receive their despised remains; and 
tradition still points out a column sur- 
mounted by an iron cross, raised by com- 
passionate piety on one of those spots, 
probably long after the perpetration of the 
deed of vengeance. Tradition, moreover, 
relates that the sound of a word, like the 
Shibboleth of the Hebrews, was the cruel 
test by which the French were dis- 
tinguished in the massacre, and that, if 
there were found a suspicious or unknown 
person, he was compelled with a sword to 
his throat to pronounce the word ciciri, 
and the slightest foreign accent was the 
signal of his death . . . . Even the altars 
afforded no protection; tears and prayers 
were alike unheeded; neither old men, 
women, nor infants were spared ; the ruth- 
less avengers of the ruthless massacre of 
Agosta swore to root out the seed of the 
French oppressors throughout the whole 
of Sicily, and this vow they cruelly ful- 
filled.’’ 





THE ROMAN WALL.* 


EVERY new year brings us fresh 
assurance that archxology is being 
studied in a proper spirit, and is 
gaining some little hold on the sym- 


pathies of the public. The researches 
and discoveries which have been made 
during the last few years have very 


properly been promptly published, 


and in a manner which has placed 
the acquisitions to antiquarian science 
within the reach of all. The ad- 
vantages arising from the comparative 
accessibility of antiquarian publica- 
tions are obvious. One of the most 
palpable is a more extended familiarity 
with the various branches of the study 





* The Roman Wall: a Historical, Topographical, and Descriptive Account of the 
Barrier of the Lower Isthmus, extending from the Tyne to the Solway. By the Rev. 
John Collingwood Bruce, M.A. London and Newcastle. 1851. 8vo. 
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of antiquities, and the consequent de- 
tection of errors by the accumulation 
of facts ; unsound theories and deduc- 
tions are corrected, a check is placed 
upon the wanderings of fancy, and 
archeological pursuits are placed under 
the same wholesome laws which govern 
inquiries in other sciences. Another 
benefit which may be expected to arise 
is the preservation of the objects 
themselves, the materials upon which 
archeologists work. If the govern- 
ment does not come forward speedily 
to stay the progress towards total an- 
nihilation to which many of our most 
valuable remains are hastening, the 
labours of the antiquary in certain 
fields of research will soon be rendered 
needless and futile. If the popular 
voice, which has been won in support 
ofarcheology, should not be strenuously 
directed towards this important end, 
the vantage-ground will be lost, and 
lost never to be regained. 

Reflections such as these naturally 
arise when we contrast the archzolo- 
gical advantages of the time present 
over those of the time past; when we 
survey the rapid spread of societies, 
the zealous labours of individuals, and 
the books we have recently reviewed, 
and which now demand our attention. 
Thework before us will afford abundant 
illustrations in support of our opinions. 
The chief writers on the Roman wall, 
one of the most stupendous and least 
known of our ancient national monu- 
ments, are Horsley and Hodgson. 
But their works are expensive and 
scarce, and almost as little known as 
the remains of which they treat. Let 
the reader picture to himself a wall of 
stone from sixteen to twenty feet high 
and ten wide, carried over hills and 
plains, along precipices and through 
valleys, for a distance somewhat equal 
to that from London to Southampton, 
and he will form some notion of what 
the Roman wall was which extended 
from the Tyne to the Solway.* Let 
him accompany Mr. Bruce through his 
lucid and animated description, travel 
with him in imagination along its varied 
course, pausing here and there to ex- 
amine the more remarkable points, 
its castles, towers, and ruined altars, 
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and he will be able to judge of its 
present condition, and learn that down 
to the present day from the middle 
ages this mighty work has been used 
as a quarry for the building of farm- 
houses, churches, and villages, and by 
the government for the construction 
of a military road. By means of ex- 
cellent illustrations he will be enabled 
by his own fireside to keep pace with 
his guide, to see the first fragment of the 
wall at East Denton, and to follow it 
on, stage by stage, to its termination at 
Bowness, examining the watch-towers 
and the stations which are attached 
to it, resting at intervals to ponder 
over the sculptures, altars, and in- 
scriptions which have been found along 
its course, and which in many in- 
stances are still to be found lying about 
upon the ground, or worked up into 
the walls of houses, barns, cow-sheds, 
and pig-styes. There appears to be 
scarcely a house along the wide range 
of the Roman wall in the walls of 
which may not be found inscriptions 
or mutilated sculptures, and no gentle- 
man’s garden and pleasure grounds un- 
adorned with monuments which one 
cannot help thinking would be much 
safer and more useful in the museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle. At every step it will be felt 
how much of real: historical value has 
been destroyed, and how much is still 
going fast to destruction. 

. Mr. Bruce modestly observes, that 
his book may be regarded as intro- 
ductory to the elaborate productions 
of Horsley and Hodgson. But the 
antiquarian world will assign a much 
higher standard to its merits; for, al- 
though it does not profess to give all 
the inscriptions contained in those 
elaborate works, it possesses requisites 
towards a full comprehension of the 
wall and its auxiliary buildings which 
are not to be found in any other trea- 
tise on the subject. Among these 
may be mentioned numerous well- 
executed lithographic views of the 
surrounding country at particular 
points along the line of the wall, as 
well as views of the details of the wall 
itself, and of the castra or stations. 
This we are enabled to show by the 





* Mr. Bruce calculates that the wall and the vallum must have occupied ten 
thousand men for two years in the construction, and that the cost, estimated at the 
present value of labour and materials, would be 1,079,4461. 
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introduction of a few of the cuts. The 
first is a view of the junction of the 
west wall of the station Amboglanna 
with the great wall, to show the dif- 
ferent character of the stones used in 
the two structures. (See the Plate.) 


“The stations,’’? the author observes, 
‘‘appear to have been built before the 
wall, and, as the necessity of the case re- 
quired that they should be run up as 
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quickly as possible, a smaller class of stone 
was allowed to pass muster here than was 
used in the wall. The workmanship is 
also of inferior quality. The front of the 
stones, both of the wall and stations, is 
roughly ‘scabbled’ with the pick. In 
some parts of the line this tooling takes a 
definite form; when this is the case, the 
marking called the diamond broaching is 
most common. Sometimes the stone is 
scored with waved lines, or with small 





squares, or with nearly upright lines..... 
It was not until I had become tolerably fa- 
miliar with the wall, that my attention 


was called to this peculiar kind of tooling. 
....Cuttings resembling mason’s marks 
occasionally occur. Sometimes they consist 





of a single or double stroke, sometimes of 
a diagonal cross, sometimes of a rectangu- 








We shall not attempt in this notice 
to follow the author pari passu, and 
therefore, to convey some faint notion 
of the architectural peculiarities of 
this vast building and its adjuncts, 
shall proceed to Borcovicus, the mid- 
way station, now called Housesteads. 
Gordon calls this the most remarkable 
and magnificent station in the whole 
island, and he speaks of “the marks of 
streets and temples in ruins, inscrip- 
tions, broken pillars, statues, and other 
pieces of sculpture, all scattered along 
the ground.” Stukeley calls it “ the 
Tadmor of Britain.” Mr. Bruce, who 
examined it in 1849 and 1850, observes 


‘* Let not the visitor, however, approach 
it with expectations too greatly excited. 
There is very much to admire, but not a 
great deal to strike the eye at first sight. 





lar. The other marks which are here re- 
presented are less frequently met with.’ 
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The altars and sculptured figures which 
lay in profusion on the ground when 
Gordon and Stukeley were there, have 
been removed, but the ruins of the place 
remain as complete and vast as ever. The 
city is, in a great measure, covered with 
its own debris, but the excavations which 
have recently been made show us that, 
when they are continued throughout the 
entire station, the ancient Borcovicus will 


- be the Pompeii of Britain.’’ 


The area is about five acres, half 
lying on a slope, the other on a flat ; 
on the north it is bounded by the wall. 
The west wall of the station instead 
of coming up to the great wall in a 
straight line as is usual, makes a curve 
such as is common in the corners of 
the castra built independent of the 
wall, as is shown by the annexed wood- 
cut (see Plate) : 
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‘* All the gateways 
except the north have 
been explored, and 
present very interest- 
ing subjects of study 
to the antiquary. The 
western is in the best 
condition, and is spe- 
cially worthy of atten- 
tion. Its arrangements 
will readily be under- 
stood by an inspection 
of the ground plan, 
which is here intro- 

This 
gateway, as well as the 
otherswhich have been 
explored, is, in every 
sense of the word, 
double. Two walls 
must be passed before 
the camp can be en- 
tered; each is pro- 
vided with two portals, 
and each portal has 
been closed with two- 
leaved gates. The 
southern entrance of 
the outside wall has 
alone as yet been en- 
tirely cleared of the 
masonry that closed 
it. The jambs and 

. pillars are formed of 
massive stones of rustic masonry. The 
doors, if we may judge from the fragments 
of corroded iron which have been lately 
picked up, were of wood, strengthened 
with iron plates and studs; they moved, 
as is apparent from the pivot-holes, upon 
pivots of iron. In the centre of each 
portal stands a strong upright stone, 
against which the gates have shut. Some 
of the large projecting stones of the ex- 
terior wall are worn, as if by the sharpen- 
ing of knives uponthem.... The guard- 
chambers on each side are in a state of 
choice preservation, one of the walls stand- 
ing fourteen courses high. Were a roof 
put on them, the antiquary might here 
stand guard, as the Tungrians did of old, 
and for awhile forget that the world is 


sixteen centuries older than it was when . 


these chambers were reared. At least 
two of the chambers in this part of the 
camp have been warmed by U-shaped 
flues running round three of their sides 
beneath the floor. These chambers, when 
recently excavated, were found to be filled 
with rubbish so highly charged with 
animal matter as painfully to affect the 
sensibilities of the labourers. The teeth 
and bones of oxen, horns resembling those 
of the red deer, but larger, and boars’ 
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tusks were very abundant; there was the 
usual quantity of all the kinds of pottery 
used by the Romans.’’ 

The Vignette subjoined to this article 
(in p. 154) represents the western 
portal of the station Amboglanna, 
now called Birdoswald, as seen from 
the inside. 

‘* Tt exhibits the pivot-holes of the gates, 
and the ruts worn by the chariots or 
wagons of the Romans. The ruts are 
nearly four feet two inches apart, the 
precise gauge of the chariot-marks in the 
east gateway at Housesteads. The more 
perfect of the pivot-holes exhibits a sort 
of spiral grooving, which seems to have 
been formed with a view of rendering the 
gate self-closing. The aperture in the 
sill of the doorway, near the lower jamb, 
has been made designedly, as a similar 
vacuity occurs in the eastern portal; 
perhaps the object of it has been to allow 
of the passage of the surface water from 
the station. The whole of the area of the 
camp is marked with the lines of streets 
and the ruins of buildings.’’ 

In addition to these stations the wall 
was also provided with castellu, now 
called Mile Castles, quadrangular in 
form, and measuring usually from 60 
to 70 feet in each direction; and sub- 
sidiary to these were turrets or watch- 
towers of about eight or ten feet square; 
the latter of these have, in compara- 
tively recent times, been destroyed, 
and the castella have not shared a 
much better fate. In all these build- 
ings it is remarkable that no tiles, so 
common in the Roman structures in 
the south, have been used; they are 
-_ to be found in the foundations 
and hypocausts of the domestic edifices 
within the stations. By comparison, 
many other points of difference will 
also be noticed. The fortresses erected 
by the Romans on the line of the 
“ Littus Saxonicum” are of more im- 
posing appearance, of wider area, and 
possess higher architectural preten- 
sions; but these two great chains of 
stone fortresses, the maritime to repel 
the Saxons and Franks, the inland to 
defend the province against the Picts 
and Scots, were both admirably adapted 
for these purposes. In the north, the 
wall itself was the main protection, and 
the number of the castra was requi- 
site to sustain intercourse and rapid 
communication. In the south, the 
sea was to a certain extent a defence, 
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so long as the chief posts were well 
guarded. 

But the great wall must not be viewed 
in detached pieces, and compared dis- 
paragingly with finer architectural ex- 
amples which may easily be found. 
It must be viewed in its entire ex- 
tent, with its vallum, castra, and out- 
posts, to do justice to the bold concep- 
tion and admirable completion of this 
stupendous barrier. The Pfahigraben, 
in Germany, is a very similar work, 
twice the extent, we believe, of the 
Picts’ wall, and probably of contem- 
poraneous origin. And here we may 
direet attention to the advantage of 
studying continental antiquities si- 
multaneously with those of our own 
country. One of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Society of Antiquaries 
was that of sending its draftsman, the 
late Mr. Charles Stothard, to Bayeux 
to copy the celebrated tapestry pre- 
served there, and afterwards engraving 
and publishing it; and we think the 
Society might, profitably, depute some 
one or two of its members to make a 
careful survey of the Pfahlgraben with 
a view to illustrate the analogous 
monument of our own land. 

Mr. Bruce having given a very full 
description of the wall as it exists at 
the present day, together with the sta- 
tions in rotation, and the inscriptions 
and other antiquities found in and 
about them, proceeds to discuss the 
question Of who was the builder of the 
wall. Popularly it is called the wall 
of Severus. Antiquaries have been 
divided in their opinions respecting its 
date, some assigning it to Hadrian, 
, others to Severus, while the same con- 
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flicting theories prevail with regard to 
the date of the vallum or turf wall 
which runs parallel with the stone 
wall to the south. The testimony of 
ancient writers Mr. Bruce weighs with 
an impartial hand; butitis chiefly on the 
remains themselves, on the course of 
the vallum and its peculiar connexion 
with the wall, and, mainly, on inscrip- 
tions, that he forms his belief that 
both works are coeval, and are to be 
ascribed to the genius of Hadrian ; 
to Severus he gives the credit of 
making the repairs which time and the 
enemy had rendered necessary. 

While the great castra on the Littus 
Saxonicum have not supplied us with 
a single inscription, except the stamps 
on tiles found at Lymne,* along the 
line of the wall a great variety have 
from time to time been discovered, and 
are yet occasionally brought to light. 
They include many of historical im- 
portance, identifying the ancient names 
of the stations, and showing what sol- 
diers were quartered in them at par- 
ticular periods. Among them we find 
numerous auxiliary bodies from foreign 
countries. Nowhere do we see mention 
made of the Britons; but in Germany 
are similar records, which show that 
Britain contributed her share of sup- 

ort to the Roman legions stationed 
in that province, as, for example, 
the two inscriptions cited in our last 
number (pp. 48, 49.) None of the 
inscriptions found on the line of the 
wall, it is remarkable, are of a very 
late date, aud Mr. Bruce correctly 
notes that not one bears any allusion 
to Christianity. That represented on 
the annexed cut is of comparatively 


* Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne, p. 258. 
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early date, and refers to the second 
legion, Lec. u. aug. F. Legio Secunda 
Augusta fecit. It was found at the 
station called Hunnum, and was doubt- 
less erected to commemorate the work 
done by the legion at that castrum. 
It resembles in style those erected by 
the same legion on the barrier of the 
Upper Isthmus or Wall of Antoninus. 
The next example shows a stone lately 


‘found among fallen stones of the wall 
at Cawfields Crags, where a tract of 


the wall is to be seen in an excellent 
state of preservation. It bears the 
mark of the twentieth legion. Mr. 
Bruce observes, — 
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“This sculpture cannot have been de- 
rived from the Vallum, in the construction 
of which, in the time of Hadrian, the 
twentieth legion is acknowledged to have 
been employed; for the Vallum is here 
distant more than three hundred yards 
from the wall. The reader will of course 
perceive the bearing which this fact has 
upon the question of the contemporaneous 
origin of the two stractures, and the con- 
struction of the wall, as well as the Vallum, 
by Hadrian.”’ 


The Romans usually retained the 
various divisions of their troops at 
particular stations over a long period 
of time. At the time of the compila- 
tion of the Notitia Imperii (the latter 
part of the fourth century), the first 
cohort of the Asti was in garrison at 
/®sica, on the wall. Here, in 1761, 
was dug up an inscription, from which 
it appears that during the reign of 
Severus Alexander (A.p. 222 to a.p. 
235), the second cohort rebuilt the 
granary of this station, which had be- 
come dilapidated. We are enabled to 
introduce here a cut of a large mural 
tablet lately dug up near the eastern 








gateway of this station. It is dedicated 
to Hadrian, and supplies powerful testi- 
mony in support of Mr. Bruce’s theory 
on the date of the wall. 

Another class of inscriptions, more 
numerous and not less interesting, are 
those relating to worship. They em- 
brace, as may be supposed, a wide 
range of divinities, the objects of ado- 
ration of the various troops stationed 
along the wall, from Jupiter, the Opti- 
mus and Maximus, down to Epona, the 


5 


protectress of horses. They are usually 
inscribed on altars, which were set up 
not only in temples, but also in the 
_ places, and even in the fields. 

odgson states that within the limits 


of one modern parish four important 
fortified places were furnished with 
temples to different deities; and he 
adds that he felt it difficult to refrain 
from both admiring the piety and 
pitying the superstition that reared 


them. Sometimes the dedications are 
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accompanied with sculpture, as in the 
case of the great Mithraic group found 
at Housesteads. We are disposed to 
think the fragment shown in the an- 
nexed cut may have belonged to a 


kindred myth, especially as in the re- 
presentation given by Hodgson there 
appears upon the pedestal what would 
seem to have been a serpent entwined 
round the legs of the bull. This frag- 
ment, which was dug up on the site of 
Cilurnum, is in a fine-grained sand- 
stone, and measures six feet two inches 
in length. 

The mythic personages called Dee 
Matres and Matrones, whose worship 
was probably introduced from Ger- 
many,” figure in the mythology of the 
Wall. On an altar found at Habitan- 
cum, and engraved in Mr. Bruce’s 
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volume, they are addressed as the 
Matres Tramarine, and Mr. Bruce 
remarks that it appears by another 
inscription the person who dedicated 
the altar was a tribune of the Van- 
giones. We select a fragment of one 
of these sculptures, in which the three 


figures have been apparently repre- 
sented as seated in distinct chairs, 
whereas they are usually placed to- 
gether on a kind of settle. It was 
found at Netherby with another ex- 
ample in which the three deities are 
placed close together, but, as is usual 
with Roman sculptures in the north of 
England, Mr. Bruce observes, that the 
figures have suffered decapitation. At 





* See on this subject papers in vol. i. of the Journal of the Archeological Association, 
and in vol. i. of the Collectanea Antiqua, in which is figured a remarkable example 


found in London. 
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the same place were also discovered two 
other groups, one of which is shewn on 
the preceding page, probably of a some- 
what analogous character, although 
the figures are obviously male, and 
not female. It is not improbable this 
peculiarity may be owing to the igno- 
rance of the sculptor. If it were in- 
tentional, we have something yet to 
learn in the topical department of the 
heathen mythology. 

The volume closes with a descriptive 
account (illustrated by fifty cuts), of 
gold and silver consular and imperial 
coins found in 1837 near Thorngrafton. 
Of these one of the rarest is the aureus 
of Nero which. bears on the reverse 
the head of Claudius. We believe the 
discovery of coins on the line of the Wall 
has in more than one instance led to the 
disastrous consequences of lawsuits,* 
and thus the question of the ¢reasure- 
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trove law and its pernicious tendency 
as regards the preservation of antiqui- 
ties naturally suggests itself for con- 
sideration. Something was done at the 
Oxford meeting of the Archeological 
Institute relative to this question, and 
it is to be hoped it did not end as 
matters mooted by public bodies often 
do, in passing a resolution. 

In taking leave of Mr. Bruce’s work 
we may express a hope that our brief 
notice of some of its attractions may 
promote its circulation. The author's 
style renders it highly readable, the 
facts he has collected will make it 
useful for reference, and its portability 
and the clear arrangement of the sub- 
ject-matter should introduce it as a 
companion to all who may desire to 
study fully one of the noblest monu- 
ments of our country. 





WEST PORTAL OF AMBOGLANNA (FROM THE INSIDE). 


(Described in p. 150). 





* Not only coins but other objects of value have been repeatedly secreted from the 


lord of the manor, who keeps a close watch on discoveries. 


The late Mr. Brumell’s 


silver pateree were found in this district; they constituted only a small part of the 
hoard which was melted by the Newcastle silversmiths. 











ON THE POETRY OF THOMAS LODGE. 


AT the time we copied the beautiful 
quotation from Lodge’s poem in praise 
of a solitary life, which commences an 
article on that poet and his works in 
the Gent. Mag. for December last, we 
did not recollect that part of it had 
been printed by Ellis in his “ Spe- 
cimens” (ii. 289, edit. 1811), or we 
might have chosen some other pas- 
sage, which would have suited our 
purpose equally well, and which it 
would not have been at all difficult to 
find among the many charming lyrical 

roductions Lodge has left behind him. 
illis was, however, by no means well 
read in Lodge: he imputes to him 
pieces with which he had nothing in 
the world to do, and he deprives him 
of poems that, upon the clearest evi- 
dence, came from his pen. It ma 


be said that information upon suc 
subjects was not, in Ellis’s time, so 
abundant and accurate as it is now; 
but as long as seventy years ago it was 
perfectly well known to all the readers 


of Shakspere, that Lodge was not the 
author of “Promos and Cassandra,” 
which is strangely assigned to him by 
Ellis, and that he was the author of the 
song “To Phillis, the fair Shepherdess,” 
which Ellis takes from Lodge and gives 
to Sir Edward Dyer. These blunders 
are the more remarkable in the edit. 
of the “Specimens” in 1811, because 
it is a fact, which we are able to esta- 
blish on incontrovertible testimony, 
that those three volumes were super- 
intended through the press by the late 
Richard Heber, a man whose biblio- 
graphical knowledge, especially as re- 
gards English poetry, was most exten- 
sive as well as most minute: we have 
some of his own proof sheets of the 
work now before us, and they are 
elaborately corrected throughout ; yet 
he allowed it to stand that ‘Lodge and 
not Whetstone (in whose name the 


play was printed more than 270 years 
ago) was the author of “ Promos and 
Cassandra,” and that Sir Edward Dyer, 
and not Lodge, was the writer of the 
song to Phillis. 
he very name of Phillis ought to 
have led Ellis and Heber to suspect 
that in the latter instance they were 
repeating an error, committed originally 
by Bodenhan, the editor of “ England’s 
elicon,” 1600 and 1614; for this song 
“To Phillis, the fair Shepherdess,” is 
contained, word for word, in Lodge's 
“ Phillis ; honoured with pastorall Son- 
nets, Elegies, and amorous Delights,” 
which, as we shewed in our former 
article, was published in 1593. It was 
the poet’s eighth work, and it was a 
decided imitation of Daniel's “ Delia,” 
which had made its appearance the 
year before, and became so popular, 
that it was again printed in 1592, and 
a third and fourth times in 1594 and 
1595. The public admiration Daniel's 
“Delia” excited, induced Lodge to write 
his “ Phillis ;” and near the very com- 
mencement of it he pays a warm and 
just tribute not merely to Daniel, of 
whose work he speaks by its title, but 
to Spenser, whom he addresses by his 
poetical name of Colin. We extract 
the passage because (on account of the 
scarcity of Lodge’s “ Phillis”) it has 
never been quoted in reference to two 
such great poets, and because it is a 
proof of Lodge’s generosity of mind, 
which enabled him to afford to applaud 
rivals as they deserved. We modernise 
the spelling, as in our former quota- 
tions, because nothing is gained, in a 
case of this kind, by adhering to the 
old orthography, and something of 
grace and smoothness (for which Lodge 
is especially distinguished) may be lost 
by it. The two subsequent stanzas are 
from what Lodge calls “ the Induction” 
to his “ Phillis,” 1593. 


Go, weeping trouchman,* in your sighing weeds ; 


Under a great Mecenas I have placed you. 
If so you come where learned Colin feeds 

His lovely flock, pack thence and quickly haste you : 
You are but mists before so bright a sun, 
Who hath the palm for deep invention won. 





* A “trouchman "’ is an interpreter. 
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Kiss Delia’s hand for her sweet prophet’s sake, 
Whose not affected, but well couched tears 
Have power, have worth, a marble mind to shake ; 
Whose fame no iron age or time outwears. 
Then, lay you down in Phillis’ lap and sleep, 
Until she weeping read, and reading weep. 


Lodge was not a great original ge- 
nius: he did not, like all great minds, 
strike out a new path for himself, and 
compel others to follow it; but he had 
a copious and a very harmonious use 
of our language, and displayed good 
taste in his images and allusions, when- 
ever he was not led astray by the love 
of popularity, or by the desire of pro- 
ducing something like what he saw 
done by others, and done in some re- 
— better than he could accomplish. 

hus the latter part of the work be- 
fore us contains what its author calls 
“the tragical Complaint of Elstred,” 
which, in some more important par- 
ticulars than the mere title, resembles 
Daniel’s “ Complaint of Rosamond.” 
As Daniel had appended his “ Rosa- 
mond” to his “Delia” in 1592, so 
Lodge appended his “ Elstred” to his 
“ Phillis” in 1593. It is, in truth, the 
old story of Locrine, who concealed 
Elstred in a labyrinth to secure her 
against his Queen, in the same way 
that Henry II. concealed Rosamond 


in a labyrinth to secure her against 
his Queen. From this portion of 
Lodge’s work we do not think it ne- 
cessary to quote anything, and it cer- 
tainly will not bear comparison with 
the object of its imitation. 

What, perhaps, most strikes us in 
Lodge’s “ Phillis,” is his abundant, 
too abundant, use of double rhymes: 
now and then he employs them with 
graceful effect, but they are more fre- 
quently constrained ; and for the sake 
of one happy line we are sometimes 
obliged to put up with others, which 
would have been much more agree- 
able if they had been less forced and 
elaborate. Take the following sonnet, 
for instance, which is interesting be- 
cause it relates personally to the writer 
and to his disappointments, but which 
would have read better if Lodge had 
displayed in it more of that simplicity 
of style, for which at times he is re-— 
markable beyond most of his contem- 
poraries. 


SONNET XL. 
Resembling none, and none so poor as I, 
Poor to the world, and poor in each esteem 
Whose first-born loves at first obscur’d did die, 
And bred no fame, but flame of base misdeem ; 
Under the ensign of whose tired pen 
Love’s legions forth have mask’d, by others masked, 
Think how I live, wronged by ill-tongued men, 
Not master of myself, to all things tasked. 
Oh thou that canst, and she that may do all things, 
Support these languishing conceits that perish : 
Look on their growth: perhaps these silly small things 
May win the worldly palm, so you do cherish. 
Homer hath vow’d, and I with him do vow this, 
He will and shall revive, if you allow this. 


The above, as will be perceived, is 
only a sonnet inasmuch as it is con- 
fined to fourteen lines ; and the great 
majority of those who, in the time of 
Lodge, wrote what they called “son- 
nets,” refused to be bound by the rigid 
rules laid down by the Italians in 


this respect. Many short poems were 
then designated “sonnets” which were 
merely of a lyrical character, and in 
his “ Phillis” Eades has several of this 
description ; in some cases they do 
not even adhere to the heroic measure 
of ten-syllable lines, as in what follows: 


SONNET XIII. 

Love gives* the roses of thy lips, 
And flies about them like a bee: 

If I approach, he forward skips, 
And if I kiss, he stingeth me. 





* The word “ gives’ is misprinted guides in the original. 
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Love in thine eyes doth build his bower, 
And sleeps within their pretty shine : 
And if I look, the boy will lower, 
And from their orbs shoots shafts divine. 


Love works thy heart within his fire, 
And in my tears doth form the same, 
And, if I tempt it, will retire, 
And of my plaints doth make a game. 


Love, let me cull her fairest flowers, 
And pity me, and calm her eye: 

Make soft her heart, dissolve her lowers, 
And I will praise thy deity. 


But if thou do not, Love, I’!l truly serve her 
In spite of thee, and by firm faith deserve her. 


This is very harmonious if not very 
original, and few poets of our own 
day could go beyond it in elegance of 
thought and felicity of expression. It 
is the last specimen we shall take from 
“ Phillis,’ a production of such ex- 
treme rarity that the writer never saw 
more than one copy of it. 

It has, however, always been in- 
cluded in the lists of Lodge’s per- 
formances; but such has not been 
the case with an earlier work which 
undoubtedly came from his pen. We 


allude to his “ Life of Robert, second 
Duke of Normandy,” a prose romance, 
with eight — of poetry interspersed, 
most of them of inferior merit, in- 
tended merely to relieve the narrative, 
but with one production of such viva- 
city and spirit, independently of the 
fascinating wording, that it well de- 
serves to be quoted. It is a song, 
which the author describes as sung 
“by a fair delicious damsel, crowned 
with a garland of roses, apparelled in 
the manner of a Hamadryad.” 


SONG. 


Pluck the fruit, and taste the pleasure, 
Youthful lordings of delight ; 

Whilst occasion gives you leisure, 
Feed your fancies and your sight. 

After death, when you are gone, 

Joy and pleasure is there none. 


Here on earth is nothing stable, 
Fortune’s changes well are known ; 

Whilst as youth doth then enable, 
Let your seeds of joy be sown. 

After death, when you are gone, 

Joy and pleasure is there none. 


Feast it freely with your lovers, 
Blyth and wanton sweets do fade ; 

Whilst that lovely Cupid hovers 
Round about this lonely shade, 

Sport it freely, one and one, 

After death is pleasure none. 


Now the pleasant Spring allureth, 
And both place and time invite ; 
Out, alas! what heart endureth 
To disclaim his sweet delight ? 
After death, when we are gone, 
Joy and pleasure is there none. 


This has never been extracted be- 
fore, because the work has never been 
examined before, and we only hope 
that the single known copy, which 
once belonged to Heber, who lent it 





to the writer, has not gone to America, 
whither so many of the best works of 
our oldest authors have within the last 
ten years been transmitted. 

Another of Lodge’s rarest works is 
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of a similar description—a romance, 
with verse occasionally inserted for 
variety ; and we may feel assured that 

roductions of this popular class have 
im many instances become scarce in 
consequence of the number of hands 
through which they have passed, and 
the wear and tear to which they have 
been exposed. “ The Life and Death 
of William Longbeard” was published 
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in 1593, with a very attractive title, 
since it was “accompanied with many 
other most pleasant and pretty histo- 
ries,” and as it was much read it has 
been much destroyed. Here Lodge 
was sometimes indebted to foreign 
originals for the poems he introduces : 
such is the case with the following, the 
original of which is to be found in 
Muratori, among his Italian specimens. 


When I admire the rose, 

That uature makes repose 

In you, the best of many, 

More fair and blest than any, 

And see how curious art 

Hath decked every part, 

I think with doubtful view 

Whether you be the rose, or the rose you. 


Lodge admits this to be an “ imita- 
tion,” but he does not tell us, as the 
fact is, that it is merely a translation, 
and that not a very happy one. The 
most remarkable poem in this work is, 
however, Lodge’s own, and he calls 
it the “ Ode of William Longbeard,” 
although he obviously means to speak 
in his proper person, lamenting the 
“vanity of verse.” He was of the 
family of Sir Thomas Lodge, a mer- 
chant of great wealth, who afterwards 
fell into difficulties. ‘The nephew (for 
such he probably was) took to the 
stage to supply his temporary neces- 


sities, and then abandoned it for the 
law, which he subsequently relin- 
quished for medicine. Although he 
described himself as of Lincoln’s Inn 
as late as 1595, we find him called 
“ Doctor of Physic” in the introductory 
matter to Bodenham’s “ Belvedera,” 
in 1600; and from what Lodge says 
in his “ Ode ” in “ William Longbeard” 
we find that he was tired of poetry, 
and its almost consequent poverty, as 
early as 1593: he has enumerated 
certain ancient poets, and then pro- 
ceeds, 


All these, though Greeks they were, 
And used that fluent tongue, 
In course of many a year 
Their works are lost, and have no biding long. 


Then I, who want wit’s sap, 
And write but bastard rhyme, 
May I expect the hap 
That my endeavours may o’ercome the time ? 


No, no; ’tis far more meet 
To follow merchants’ life ; 
Or at the judges’ feet 
To sell my tongue for bribes to maintain strife. 


We have seen him as early as 1589 
renouncing, and almost denouncing, 
the stage (see Gent. Mag. for De- 
cember, 1850, p. 609), which brings 
to mind a misprint in our last article, 
where it is said that Lodge’s dramatic 
works were written and acted “at 
least seven years before Shakespere 
joined a theatrical company in London.” 

he date ought, of course, to be 1580, 
instead of 1589, for it is conjectured 
that our great dramatist came to the 
metropolis about 1587. Certain it is 


that his contemporary, Lodge, deter- 
mined entirely to separate himself 
from plays and players in 1589; and 
in 1593, being then a student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, he decided that it was 
better to sell his tongue at the judges’ 
feet, than longer to cultivate poetry. 
Hear what he says upon the same sub- 
ject two years afterwards, when he 
printed his “ Fig for Momus :” it is in 
an eclogue between Wagrin, a name 
meant for some unascertained author 
of the time, and himself :— 
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In such a world, where worth hath no reward, 
Where all the Gods want shrines but greedy gain, 
Where science sleeps, and ignorance is heard, 
Why should I lose my sleep, or break my brain ? 
Can virtue spring that wanteth due regard ? 
No, Wagrin, no: ’tis wisdom to refrain 
In such an age, where learning hath no laud, 
Or needy Homer welcome and applaud. 


Sweet Muses, my companions and repose, 

Tir’d with contempts, in silence now record 
Your pleasures past, disdaining to disclose 

Your worth to them who wisdom have abhorr’d ; 
Make me the judge and writer of your woes, 

Whilst senseless walls (where I your treasures hoard) 
Do hear such grief as, were they aught but stone 
Hew’d in this age, they might consume with moan. 


Here we have strength and vigour; seem to care much upon whom he 


and the poet’s sufferings and disap- 
pointments roused him to a pitch of 
boldness and freedom, which produces 
something more pungent and severe, 
though not more imaginative, than the 
previous styles in which we have seen 
him write. It is in the higher walks 
of imagination that Lodge fails: he has 
fancy enough, and language adapted 
to his fancy : he bites to the bone now 
and then in his satires, and does not 


fixes his teeth. Be it remembered 
also, that this was a department of 
poetry new in the time of Lodge; for, 
excepting some questionable produc- 
tions by Sir Thomas Wyat, and one 
piece by Gascoigne, nobody had yet 
emger - satires, when Lodge put forth 

is “ Fig for Momus,” which in its very 
title shews contempt for his adversaries. 
He thus speaks out in the very opening 
of his work :— 


All men are willing with the world to halt, 

But no man takes delight to know his fault. 

He is a gallant fit to serve my Lord, 

Which claws and soothes him up at every word ; 
That cries, when his lame poesy he hears, 

’Tis rare, my Lord ! ’twill pass the nicest ears. 

This makes Auphidius welcome to good cheer, 

And spend his master forty pounds a year, 

And keeps his plaise-mouth’d wife in welts and gards, 
For flattery can never want rewards. 


So little is known of Lodge and of 
his productions, even by the best in- 
formed on our old poets and poetry, 
that nobody has yet discovered that 
he had the courage in one of his 
Eclogues (II. “To happy Menalcus”), 
to refer, in the most distinct manner, 
to an important but obscure incident 
in the life of Lord Treasurer Burghley, 
viz. his retirement as a hermit to a 


cottage in the neighbourhood of his 
great house at Theobalds, and his per- 
severance in that retirement until he 
was drawn from it by the personal 
visit and entreaties of the Queen. 
Lodge addresses Lord Burghley by 
the name of Eglon, and commences 
his eclogue in the following unmis- 
takeable lines :— 


What wrong or discontent, old Eglon, hath withheld 
Thine honourable age from governing the State ? 


Why livest thou thus apart, whose wisdom wont to shield 
Our kingdom from the storms of foes and home-bred hate ? 


And Eglon replies,— 


Ah, Philides, the taste of troubles I have felt, 
Mine actions misconceiv’d, my zeal esteem’d impure, 
My policy deceit (where faithfully I dealt), 
These wrongs, all undeserv’d, have made me live obscure; 


and so he proceeds, in a manner most manner that required great boldness 
intelligible to those who are acquainted on the part of Lodge in times like 
with the history of the period, but ina those. Eglon afterwards adds,— 
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Let all these reasons pass of envy and disgrace, 
Sufficient to withdraw a man from commonweal. 
Not these alone procure me leave mine honour’d place, 
But this—because ’tis time with State no more to deal. 
The hour prefix’d is come, the resolution fixt, 
Wherein I must and will give over government. 


This new view of Lodge’s second 
eclogue in his “Fig for Momus”—a 
view which cannot be doubted by 
those who take the trouble to read it — 
gives it a peculiar and a historical in- 
terest upon which we cannot at present 
dwell, having already exceeded the 
limits it is necessary we should pre- 
scribe to ourselves. The wonder is 
that these and other points in the 
writings of Lodge should never have 
been perceived. The “Fig for Mo- 
mus” is one of the least rare of the 
author’s works; it has often been 


noticed and criticised. It was tran- 
scribed by Thomas Park in 1812, and 
reprinted at the Auchinleck press in 
1817 ; but Lodge’s drift in the satires, 
epistles, and eclogues of which it con- 
sists, and especially in that eclogue to 
which we have particularly adverted, 
has never been understood. The allu- 
sions to Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, and 
other poets are frequent and obvious, 
but we meet with no mention, and no 
hint even, of Shakespeare. 
J. Payne CoLxier. 





JUNIUS AND LORD CHESTERFIELD.* 


EVOKED in vain, from Woodfall 
to Bohn; from February 1773 to 
January 1851; promised often, but 
never found; always coming, but hope- 
lessly gone; eighty years have elapsed, 
and the mythic Junius still remains 
undiscovered and undiscoverable. Con- 
tinually, as at first, stat nominis umbra ! 
Talk of the shadowless man! what is 
he to the substanceless shadow of the 
inscrutable one ? 

What has been gained to the deter- 
mination of this question by the pro- 
mising and pregnant publication of 
the private letters from Junius to 
Woodfall? The inexplicable mystery 
of the correspondence under the sig- 
nature of C. What has darkened the 
obscure and rendered confusion worse 
confounded equal to the republication 
of the letter to an Honourable Briga- 
dier General ? Bearing a resemblance 
to the manner of Junius so undeniabl 
strong in very many respects that it 
was thought its production must lead 
to a discovery of the writer under the 
latter signature, what has been its 
effect ? It carries back our inquiries 
(thereby immensely adding to our dif- 
ficulties) from 1769 to 1760. What 
have become of Atticus, Lucius, Brutus, 





Poplicola? Who now believes in the 
identity with Junius of any one of 
these “esteemed correspondents” of 
the Public Advertiser? In the mean- 
time Junius is established as a classic 
in the language, and the solution of 
the problem becomes a desideratum in 
literature as well as a question of 
politics: a new phase, which may not 
have occurred to those by whom any 
supposed new lights are rather un- 
graciously withheld. Be this as it 
may, no noonday effulgence is shed on 
us, but the reverse. Distant rumours 
of hidden correspondence, mysterious 
hints of awful disclosures, gradually 
resolve themselves into the simplest 
forms of courteous commonplaces, or 
into twopenny-post promises of future 
revelation. 

While difficulties thus accumulate, 
and authentic information is refused, 
we are constantly amused with new 
and wonderful discoveries. Some of 
these “ unveilings of the prophet” are 
pompously announced as triumphant 
eurekas; some intimations are dark 
and oracular, some proceed on fanci- 
ful facts, others are offered as modest 
suggestions. All exhibit, in the par- 
ticular case of each new-found claim- 
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ant, the most extraordinary coinci- 
dences, similarity of style, peculiarities 
of expression, agreement of sentiment, 
concurrence in circumstances, of con- 
venient presence and absence, time 
and place, facts and dates, such as to 
be absolutely decisive in favour of each 
separate aspirant. There “be ten 
Richmonds in the field ;” but has the 
detective spear of criticism as yet 

ierced the one true knight? What 
lon we gained by a diligence of re- 
search which has been most exemplary ? 
History, public and private, has been 
laid bare and carefully dissected ; the 
catalogue of noble authors has been 
applied to and exhausted; the great 

arliamentary orators, the brightest 
lieewery luminaries of the last age, 
have been summoned and interrogated, 
but all in vain. No candidate has been 
found to satisfy singly all the critical 
requirements ‘qui Bavium non odit,” 
&c. He who has faith in Boyd may 
swallow Lloyd, and the same may de- 
light in the composition of the picture 
of a decrepit, paralytic, old nobleman, 
jumping into hackney coaches and 
running in and out of coflee-houses, 


distancing both waiters and watchers, 
and bearing off dispatches addressed 
to “ Mr. John m4 Exchange Coffee 


House, Strand.” It is an incredulous 
age, and regards modern miracles with 
peculiar distrust. 

Despair makes speculators adven- 
turous. Sir Fortunatus Dwarris fires 
at the covey. He opines that the let- 
ters may have been written by every- 
body. Our able associate of the Athe- 
nzeum seems almost to infer that they 
ean have been written by nobody. 
Nothing, indeed, now is left toingenuity 
and paradox but to maintain, of these 
intractable papers, that they have not 
been written at all. 

We, who are matter-of-fact people, 
do not go this extreme length, even of 
so obscure, dim, and doubtful an era; 
but we certainly regard Lord Chester- 
field as a fabulous author of the letters 
of Junius. In the first place, as re- 
gards the rank of the writer of those 
remarkable papers, which are produc- 
tions prepared with extreme care and 
labour, 

“All our guesses why should lords engross?” 

We are very much inclined to agree 
with the observations of Almon, who 
(well versed in patrician literature), 


Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXY. 
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in the preface to his edition of the 
Letters, remarks: “ Do noblemen and 
gentlemen of the highest rank and 
station sit down to the exercise of 
writing a long connected series of a 
litical letters for the newspapers ? ‘The 
letters of Junius, be it remembered, 
continued three years. The writer 
must have resided on the spot, as is 
proved by the immediate replications 
to answers. No nobleman would live 
three successive whole years in London 
for the sake of writing political letters 
and answering anonymous antagonists.” 
Would any nobleman have corre- 
sponded, proprio marte, with Mr. 
Wilkes or Mr. Horne (Tooke), or 
have personally interfered in favour 
of Alderman Sawbridge in city politics, 
or have requested Mr. Wilkes to cor- 
rect his dedication, or to procure for 
him legal authorities? A clerk in the 
War Office, the friend of Calcraft, was 
certainly a more likely person. And 
then Lord Chesterfield, of all noble- 
men of his time, was the most unlikely 
to engage in such servitude; he, whose 
epigrammatic composition was the pen 
of a ready writer, who is supposed 
never to have written anything twice 
in his life. His Lordship might have 
laboured a joke, but not an argument ; 
and would never have submitted to 
that “slavery of writing” of which 
even the hackneyed Junius feelingly 
complains. 

Again, we can never believe Junius 
to have been a man of advanced age 
and of any degree of decrepitude. ifs 
last letters, under the signature of 
Veteran, are full of life, spirit, and 
vigour. His aspirations are those of 
ardent youth and conscious power. 
To Woodfall he says “ You shall know 
me by my works.” To Wilkes, as 
late as 1771, “Though I do not dis- 
claim the idea of personal views to 
future honours and advantages (you 
would not believe me if I did), yet I 
can truly affirm that neither are they 
little in themselves nor can they, b 
any possible conjecture, be collected 
from my writings.” These are indi- 
cations of a buoyant spirit, looking 
forward to the future accomplishment 
of lofty purposes, contemplating suc- 
cessful achievements to be distantly 
effected. They belong not toa veteran 
statesman of a past era, whose part 
has been played out, a has no interest 
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in present changes, who is corporeally, 
if not quite mentally, defunct. Junius, 
whoever he was, felt an intense interest 
in a change of ministry, which he la- 
boured incessantly to bring about, and 
by which he hoped and expected perso- 
nally to profit. To bring ina Chatham 
and Grenville administration, in which 
the Rockingham and Shelburne parties 
might participate, was undoubtedly his 
= political object. Lord Chester- 

eld could have felt no such cares or 
desires, and was incapable of the enjoy- 
ment of such success, could it have 
been procured. His son, for whose 
advancement he is supposed to have 
felt so much anxiety, died in 1768, a 
year before Junius appeared, whose 
first letter was in January 1769. Lord 
Chesterfield had been affected with 
paralysis, and lost the use of his lower 
extremities, two years before, in 1767. 
At the time when a sketch of the life 
of Lord Barrington in the letters of 
Veteran abruptly terminated, after a 
satirical picture of the interior of the 
War Office, containing also a spirited 
dialogue of singular graphic power and 
great dramatic effect, and which most 
probably led to the detection of the 
author, Lord Chesterfield was labouring 
under “a four months’ diarrheea, which 
Dr. Warren was unable to stop;” and 
upon this one occasion at least, to prove 
that he was not shamming, which is Mr. 
Cramp’s nostrum, his Lordship died of 
his complaints. Had it been other- 
wise, had Lord Chesterfield been at the 
time in the healthy enjoyment of his 
faculties, both bodily and mental, what 
interest could his Lordship have felt 
in the official jealousies and petty per- 
sonal quarrels between little Shammy 
(Chamier), the bill-broker, Francis, 
and D’Oyley? Junius, indeed, never 
threw away his invectives, never intro- 
duced his withering sarcasms merely 
to avenge insults and gratify resent- 
ments; he used the most frightful de- 
traction, with unswerving constancy of 
purpose, to destroy the foe, and pos- 
sess himself of his spoils. Junius, 
when in 1769 he determined per fas et 
nefas to drive the Duke of Grafton 
from office, taunts his Grace repeatedly 
with the subject of bastardy, and why? 
because it was a telling topic of popular 
odium. Not so, says Mr. Cramp : the 
letter-writer recurs so often to the 
subject of bastardy, because it was a 
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subject upon which he was himself 
particularly sore and sensitive, from a 
morbid feeling ; and by this strange 
taste you may know him. We think 
the reason first given the more natural 
and probable; the last may be the most 
ingenious. 

at Lord Chesterfield, “a wit 
among lords,” a nobleman who enjoyed 
a transcendently high colloquial repu- 
tation, a brilliant narrator, and skilful 
embellisher, 2 man who knew every- 
body and spared nobody, would be 
the occasional contributor of a bitter 
political or personal jest to the Public 
Advertiser, is highly credible. We 
can easily believe that the anecdotes, 
published a little before this time, of 
“Lord Chatham’s injury from a fall 
upstairs,” and of “Charles Townshend’s 
pain in his side (it is not said on which 
side),” proceeded from the smartness of 
Lord Chesterfield; but we believe 
that, with all his great acknowledged 
abilities, his lordship would have been 
found entirely wanting in activity, 
steadiness, and perseverance for the 
taskwork of a regular journalist con- 
tributor; that he would have proved 
but a lord, a macaroni, dilettante, 
dandy epigrammatist among intellec- 
tual operatives,—working men of let- 
ters. Such a nobleman as Lord Ches- 
terfield may have been an admirable 
auxiliary to Junius, but could not 
have been Junius. 

Glad should we have been to have 
found in Lord Chesterfield, not only a 
Correggio (a correspondent, in our 
judgment, unappropriated), but any 
clue to the mysterious C, which is a 
dignus vindice nodus. Anxiously did 
we desire to find it incontestably estab- 
lished, that to his lordship ought to 
be ascribed that perplexing letter to 
the Brigadier, which forms the greatest 
difficulty in the consideration of this 
subject. 

The early letters of what has been 
called the ‘Townshend series, are of a 
light and lively style of composition, 
and disclose a polished irony which 
might have flowed from Lord Chester- 
field. Upon the subject too of most 


frequent reference, the Viceroyalty of 
Ireland, Lord Chesterfield had prac- 
tical experience, and was very likely 
to entertain excited personal feelings. 
His antipathy to George the Second 
and to Lord George Sackville at the 
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same time (a remarkable trait), and 
some hostility to George the Third, can 
be conceived. Upon the whole it is 
not impossible (our critical benignity 
towards Mr. Cramp can go no further) 
that from first to last, from the early 
letter of the Brigadier-General to the 
last letters of Veteran, containing the 
life of Lord Barrington, what has been 
called “the conversable entertaining 


table wit” of Lord Chesterfield, his ° 


propensity to ridicule, his fund of 
anecdote, his ready wit, the copious- 
ness of his invention, and the fertilit 
of his imagination, “abominably given,” 
as Lord Hervey records, “to fable,” 
might have formed the staple of the 
personal satire in the more objection- 
able of these epistolary productions ; 
the dreadful passages of which Burke 
took care to say, we believe truly, that 
“he could not write them if he would, 
and would not if he could.” The 
pamphlets “ The Case of the Hanover 
Troops,” and the “ Vindication of that 
Pamphlet,” were joint productions of 
Lord Chesterfield and Mr. Waller, 
the working out the piece in its statis- 
tical details being the share of Mr. 
Waller. The ’prentice-hand (discer- 
nible in the first paragraph of the letter 
to Brigadier -General Townshend), 
when it had by practice attained 
greater proficiency, might reach its 
highest, excellence in the Letters of 
Junius, availing itself always of the 
same resources of private anecdote 
and political satire and invective. If 
Junius can be considered, as Sir For- 
tunatus Dwarris has with broadness 
and distinctness put forth, not as “ an 
individual but a faction,” Lord Ches- 
terfield, with his vindictive motives 
and implacable resentments, and his 
immense available resources of anec- 
dote and private history, may well be 
considered capable of becoming an 
active partner and contributor, not- 
withstanding his great age and infir- 
mities. Dr. Francis was at the time 
chaplain to Lord Chesterfield, and 
high in his lordship’s intimacy and 
favour. To Lord Chesterfield Dr. 
Francis dedicated a play. Dr. Francis 
was at the same time a favourite with 
the King, and an associate at Calcraft’s 
and elsewhere with Lord Holland. 
The following remark of Mr. Cramp 
appears to us to be just in itself, and 
the more deserving notice, as we think 
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that too much stress has been laid by 
all the contending parties upon the 
non-appearance or non-production of 
the tllcta baal copies of the Letters. 
“There can be little doubt that the 
vellum-bound books were intended for 
Lord Chatham, but, as his lordship 
had disregarded Junius’s application 
for support in the attack upon Lord 
Mansfield, itis probable that the vellum- 
bound books remained in the hands of 
Woodfall.” 

The views of Mr. Cramp, as to the 

art sustained by Sir Philip Francis 
in the matter of Junius, are certainly 
original and striking, and marvellous ; 
—if true. 


** Lord Barrington’”’ (he says, p. 84,) 
‘‘was the principal person employed by 
the king to discover the anonymous 
writer. Junius, still writing under the 
signature of Veteran, but requiring of 
Woodfall that the fact might be kept a 
profound secret, published his Memoirs of 
Lord Barrington on 12th of May, 1772. 
This was a short time before Mr. Francis 
was turned out of the War Office. On 
reflection, Lord Barrington must have felt 
that Philip Francis could not have been 
his historian. Turning his attention to 
the very few then living who had known 
him in early life, the truth must have 
flashed upon his mind that his enemy was 
no other than Lord Chesterfield, who had 
known Lord Barrington at the Duke of 
Newcastle’s table and at his own. It is 
not improbable that Francis assisted in 
tracing the letters to Lord Chesterfield. 
The ex-clerk was, perhaps, too ready to 
admit the share he might inadvertently 
have had in disclosing certain scenes in 
the War Office, and in transacting at least 
the conveyancing part of the corres- 
pondence of Junius. It became necessary 
that those who had assisted in the dis- 
covery of Junius should be silenced, and, 
in some instances, rewarded to secure their 
fidelity.”’ 

“ Nil admirari,” &c. 

To marvel not, ’tis all the art I know, 
To make men balanc’d, and to keep them so. 

To such readers, and they are nu- 
merous and of all grades, as will be 
content with nothing less than a peer 
for the author of Junius, it may be 
acceptable to be presented with a brief 
summary of the evidence, the facts and 
conclusions, the surmises and con- 
jectures, which have been at various 
times ventilated under this head of the 
—_— 

ord Temple, it is apparent, was, 
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down to a very late period, without any 
certain information who was the real 
author of the letters, though very so- 
licitous to discover him; Lord ‘Temple 
too, was always upon a false scent; 
his lordship’s suspicions resting upon 
Single-speech Hamilton. It could only 
have been from Lord Chatham that 
Lord Temple learnt the actual writer, 
and Lord Camden’s charge that a 
secret known only to himself, Lord 
Temple, and Lord Chatham, had been 
communicated to Junius, applies with 
equal force to Lord Chatham and to 
Lord Temple. 

Lord Chatham had employed young 
Francis in early life as his lordship’s 
amanuensis and private secretary. 
This circumstance would occasion a 
familiarity with Francis’s style and 
manner of writing, which might natu- 
rally excite suspicions, and lead to the 
detection of Junius. Sir Philip Francis 
disclosed this fact to Lady Francis, and 
added, that afterwards Lord Chatham 
rendered Junius valuable assistance. 
If we look to the animus and test the 
likelihood by the cui bono, we find that 
Lord Chatham had, at the time, a 
strong motive for wishing to displace 


the administration of the Duke of 


Grafton. 

Two great men, and leading states- 
men of the day, Lord Chatham and 
Lord Holland, were always opposed 
to each other. It must have been a 
rare position for any person to be at- 
tached or devoted to both. They had, 
however, this in common: both were 
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the objects of unsparing attack from 
all the public writers of the period. 
The “defaulter of unaccounted mil- 
lions,” and the patriot turned peer, were 
both always spared and befriended by 
Junius. Whoever Junius was, he 
must have been a person who had 
grounds for kindly or grateful feelings 
towards both these noble and adverse 
lords. Francis owed his first appoint- 
ment to Lord Holland, his second to 
Lord Chatham. 

Lord Holland may have contributed 
much occasional information about the 
court and ministry to Dr. Francis, and 
discussed the topics of the day in con- 
vivial freedom at Calcraft’s table, 
noctes, ceneque Dearum; but any aid 
so rendered to Junius must have been 
unconsciously afforded and uninten- 
tional. Lord Chesterfield may have 
furnished much malicious satire and 
scandalous private history, and would 
be ready to do it from pure love of 
mischief, and in utter indifference to 
truth. It was told to George the 
Second, that Lord Chesterfield was 
writing a history. “It will be full,” 


said the king, “ of malice and lies.” 


Of all coincidences remarked, in 
every case none is so impressive as that 
contained in the escapade of Burke 
to Boswell (vol. iii. Johnson’s Life), 
“the melancholy contortions of the 
sibyl, without the inspiration :” Junius 
to Sir W. Draper, “the melancholy 
madness of poetry, without the inspi- 
ration.” What in the Chesterfieldiana 
is like this Burkism ? © 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VII. 


DERIVED FROM THE MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES OF YORK. 


UNDER this title it is proposed to 
present to our readers two or three 
articles, composed chiefly of selections 
from the municipal archives of the city 
of York, relating to events which oc- 
curred in that city in the former part 
of the reign of King Henry VII. 

Few details are given, either by the 
chronicler or the general historian, of 
the domestic policy of Henry’s go- 
vernment during the earlier years of 
his reign. It is even difficult to trace 


the steps by which the first of the 
proud and arbitrary Tudors attained 
that height of political power which is 
characterised by an eminent writer,* 
as the “triumph of monarchy.” Any 
additional facts or documents drawn 
from inedited sources, and illustrative 
of this interesting and important period, 
cannot fail to be acceptable to the his- 
torical inquirer. 
It is represented to have been a 
stroke of sagacious policy on the part 





* Guizot. 
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of the new monarch that, previous to 
the dissolution of his first parliament, 
he granted a general pardon to the 
adherents of his predecessor ; and so 
anxious was he, observes Dr. Lingard, 
“to monopolise the whole merit of this 
measure, that he would not allow it to 
originate at the intercession or to be 
issued with the concurrence of the two 
houses.” 

The first document we Doe oy to 
quote will show that Henry had 
adopted this conciliatory line of con- 
duct towards his northern subjects 
within a month after his victory at 
Bosworth, and several weeks before his 
first parliament assembled. A royal 
proclamation, dated at Westminster, 
on the 24th of September,* was 
brought to the city of York on the 
8th of October, by a servant of Sir 
Robert Ryther, the sheriff of the 
county, and delivered to the mayor 
and his brethren then assembled in 
council, with a mandatory letter from 
the Lords Fitzhugh and Clifford, Sir 
Hugh Hastings, and the sheriff, re- 

uiring the proclamation to be pub- 
lished throughout the city in the cus- 
tomary manner. Some of the ex- 
pressions used in this manifesto are 
remarkable :— 


“« Forasmoche as many and diverse per- 
sones of the North parties of this our 
land, knyghtes, esquires, gentilmen, and 
othre have doone us now of late grete dis- 
pleaser, being ayenst us in the feld with 
the adversarye of us, enemy of nature and 
of all publique wele, which, as we be en- 
fourmed, repenting their defaultes, de- 
siring to doo us suche pleasir and service 
as might reduce them unto our grace and 
favour, We, moved aswell of pitie as for 
the grete damiges, perelles, lossys of 
goodes and lives, that the auncestours of 
thinhabitauntes of that cuntrie have bourne 
and sufferd for the quarell and title of the 
moost famous prince and of blissed me- 
morye King Henry the sixt our uncle: 
and also for that they of thoos par- 
ties be necessarye and according to there 
dutie most defend this land ayenst the 
Scottes, of our especiall grace pardon to all 
persones within our counties of Noting- 
ham, York, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Westmorland, our citie of York 
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and the bishopricke of Durham, and the 
towne of Hull, almaner riottes, murders, 
tresons, felonyes, insurreccons, conspira- 
cies ayenst there liegeauncies doone and 
committed, and all other offenses and 
trespasses, what so ever they be, by theme 
or by any of theme doone ayenst us before 
the xxij. day of Septembre, in the furst 
yere of our reigne; except Sir Ric. Rat- 
cliffe, Sir James Haryngton, Sir Robert 
Haryngton, Sir Thomas Pilkyngton, Sir 
Thomas Broghton, Sir, Robert Medilton, 
Thomas Metcalf, and Miles Metcalf.’’ + 


Among the few persons speciall 
excluded from the benefit of the King's 
act of grace, the citizens of York must 
have been grieved to find the name of 
Miles Metcalfe, who at that time held 
the important office of Recorder of the 
city. He had been appointed to the 
Recordership upon the recommenda- 
tion of King Edward IV. and soon 
after the accession of King Richard III. 
was raised to the dignity of a judge 
of the county palatine of Lancaster, 
at the same time that his brother, 
Thomas Metcalfe, also one of the ex- 
cepted persons, was made Chancellor 
of the Duchy. ‘There is no doubt that 
the Metcalfes{ had been personal 
friends and zealous adherents of Ri- 
chard, and their exclusion from the 
general amnesty, however regretted, 
could scarcely be unexpected. The an- 
nouncement of this decided mark of the 
King’s displeasure did not induce the 
Recorder to quit his post. We find 
him assisting the Lord Mayor and his 
brethren in their deliberations on the 
14th of October, a few days previous 
to their receipt of the following royal 
missive :— 

‘* By the King. 

‘“To our trusty and welbeloved the 
Mair, Shireffes, and Aldermen of 
our citie of York. 

‘¢ Trusty and welbeloved, we grete you 
wele, and forasmoche we perfitely undre- 
stande that Miles Metcalf, which as yit oc- 
cupyes the rome and office of Recordour of 
our citie of York, hath doon that ayenst us 
which dishableth hyme to exercise thinges 
of auctoritie concernyng an hool comon- 
altie, which, by his sedicious meanes, 
might . . . and falle to diverse incon- 
veniences, We, in eschewing the same, 





* A.D. 1485. 


Parliament did not meet until the 7th of November. 


+ All these persons, except the Metcalfes, were afterwards attainted. 

} The family seat of the Metcalfes was Nappa Hall in Wensley-dale, a short dis- 
tance from Middleham Castle, the favourite Yorkshire residence of King Richard III. 
The Harleian MS. No. 433, contains the minute of a warrant, dated 17th February, 
2nd Rich. III, to pay Miles Metcalfe 207. lent to the King at York. 
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are verily assured of the trouthe and fide- 
litie of our trusty and welbeloved Ric. 
Grene, whos cunnyng and habilitie suf- 
ficeth as we here tothe . . . of the said 
rowme, desire therfor and pray you that 
in respect of the premisses and at oure 
contemplacion it woll like you to have 
him before any othre especially recom- 
mended; in accomplishment wherof ye 
woll ministre unto us right singler pleaser 
to be remembred in any your resonable 
desires herafter, desiring you to acer- 
tayne us of your doyngs herein by our 
servaunt this berer. Yeven undre our 
signet, at our manour of . . . the secund 
day of Octobre.’’ 
The corporation did not relish the 
King’s interference with their privi- 
leges, nor were they inclined to dismiss 
thus summarily their old servant. They 
merely entered upon their minutes that 
* oone Richard Grene, gerit. shuld oc- 
cupie the office of Recorder unto such 
tyme as shall pleas the Kinges highness 
tocall Miles Metcalfe, late occupying the 
said office, unto his grace and favour,” 
an event to which they obviously 
looked forward with the fullest con- 
fidence. In the mean time Metcalfe 
entreated them to continue their favour 
to him as far as they lawfully might, 
representing that “he ne doubtid to 
be excusid of suche haynous thinges as 
was laid ayenst hyme touching his ex- 
treme demeanaunce ayenst the Kinges 
_ and trustid verily to be in the 
inges favour, for the whiche he had 
maid and daily entended to make suyt 
unto my lord Fitzhugh and othre his 
ood lordes whose favoures and la- 
ures myght prouffit hyme in that 
behalve.” The corporation were not in- 
active. They —— their serjeant 
at mace, John mer, with letters 
addressed to the Archbishop of York 
and to Master Henry Carnebull, the 
Archbishop's secretary, urging them 
to intercede with the King in favour 
of Metcalfe. The following answers 
will show that the city authorities 
possessed some influence with their 
diocesan :— 

‘*To the worshipful and my right 
entierly beloved frendes the Maire, 
Aldremen, and othre of the coun- 
saille of the chambre of the citie of 
York. 

‘¢ Worshipfull and right welbeloved, I 
comaunde me unto you, and let you wit, 
that yisterday I receyved from you a lettre 
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delivered me at Stamford by this berer, 
whiche with my writinges I sent imme- 
diately unto the Kinges grace, not oonely 
to shewe unto the same your good dis- 
posicions, but also if any man wold meane 
to hinder you unto his highnesse by in- 
formacion sinistre, that ye in noo wise 
shuld therby be hurted, as more largely I 
shall shew you at my commyng to Bisshop- 
thorpe, whiche shalbe on Saturday next 
with the grace of God, who have you ever 
in keping. At Grantham, on Saturday, 
the xxij. day of Octobre. 
‘¢T. Esor.’’* 


“To the right worshipful and my 
especiall good masters, the Maire, 
&e. 

‘¢ After my dutie, with recommendacion 
unto your good mastershippes, pleas it 
the same to wit, that at Stamford yister- 
day, my lord being at his dener, your 
servaunt this berer delivered hyme your 
lettres, which, with his owne writinges, 
he sent immediately unto the Kinges 
grace for such causes concernyng you and 
the commune wele of your citie, as er 
contigned in his letter of aunswere now 
sent you by your said servaunt. That it 
wold please you to desire of me the help- 
ing of his hasty expedincy I thaunk you 
in myne hartiest maner, and eftsones and 
ayene I thaunke you, acertanyng you that 
when I may doo thing to your pleasures 
and prouffittes ye shalbe sure therof and 
of me to the uttermost of my pore lytel 
powre as knoweth God, who have you, 
my right good masters, in his moost mer- 
cifull keping. At Grantham, on Saturday, 
the xxij. day of Octobre. 

‘* Yours in service, 
‘“* Herry CARNEBULL.”’ 


Several weeks passed and no further 
steps were taken in the affair of the 
recordership. The delay afforded Met- 
calfe time for prosecuting his suit with 
the King, but his rival began to sus- 
pect that the citizens were temporising, 
and the following letters were, doubt- 
less, written at his instigation :— 

“To our trusty and welbeloved the 
Maire, Shereffes, Aldermen, and 
Counsellours of our citie of York. 

“ By the King. 

“Trusty and welbeloved, we grete you 
wele. And whereas we late directed unto 
you our especiall lettres recommendatories 
for the promocion. of our welbeloved ser- 
vaunt Richard Greene unto the office of 
Recordour of cur citie there, it is shewed 
unto us how ye full diligently have en- 
devored and applied you to the accom- 
plishment of our entent and pleaser in this 





* Thomas Rotherham was archbishop of York from June 1480 until his death in 


May 1500. 
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partie, in making graunt unto hyme of the 
same, wherof we be right wele content and 
pleased and thanke you therefore hertly, 
praing you that like as ye have full cur- 
tasly begonne and doone, ye woll present 
in your good willes unto our said servaunt 
soo that he may be pitt in pleyne and full 
possession of the said office in as ample 
manner and forme as othre exercising the 
same have been of tyme passed, wherin ye 
shall not oonely doo unto us right good 
and acceptable pleasir, but cause us to 
have you in the more tendre remem- 


braunce of our good grace in such thinges 


as ye shalhave to pursue unto us in tyme 
to come: Yevene undre our signet at our 
palois of Westminster, the xijth day of 
Novembre.”’ 


“To my right trusty and welbeloved 
the Maire, Shereffes, Aldremen, and 
Common Counsalle of the citie of 
York, 

“Right trusty and welbeloved, I re- 
commend me unto you, thanking you 
hertly of all your fathefull herts and loving 
disposicion shewed unto me hertofore, and 
in especiall now of laite in my desease 
and discomforth, the which I intend with 
Goddes grace herafter to remembre ; and 
where it hath liked our souverain lord of 
his grace especiall to addresse unto you 
his lettres of recommendacion for my right 
trusty and welbeloved servaunt Richard 
Grene for his promocion to the office of 
Recordership of the citie of York, to the 
which, as I am credeably enfowrmed, at the 
Kinges contemplacion ye have elect and 
chosen the said Richard Grene, I thanke 
you hertly in that behalve, trusting for 
diverse causes ye shall hold you right well 
content with hyme herafter; furthermore 
praing you to repute and take hyme in the 
said office in as large and ample forme as 
othre late hertofore having the said office 
have had and occupied; and if there be 
any thing that I may doo for youre wele 
in any behalve, ye shall finde me therunto 
right wele and faithfully disposed, as 
knoweth our Lord, whoo kepe you: 
Yeven undre my signet at London, the 
xvjth day of Novembre. Your hertly luffer, 

‘*H, NoRTHUMBERLAND.” 


Although these letters were received 
at York on Friday the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, the council were in no hurry to 
take them into consideration. ‘They 


derived from the Municipal Archives of York. 
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did not meet until the following Thurs- 
day, and then they determineg that 
“the answer of the Kinges Iettres 
shuld be put in respect unto the com- 
myng home of Richard York,* John 
Feryby, and othre of the counsaill of 
the said citie which in that behalve 
shuld yeve there advice with all othre 
of the counsaille ;” and the next day, 
when the King’s messenger “person 
put hymself to the mayre and counsaill, 
desiring the same to have ane answere 
of the Kinges lettres and lettres direct 
from the said Erle, which he had de- 
livered to the maire of there behalves,” 
he could obtain no other reply than 
the excuse for delay which they had 
made on the preceding day. 

On the 12th of December the mayor 
— to the council another urgent 
etter from the King, which had been 
brought to the city by a special mes- 
senger :— 

‘* Trusty and welbeloved, we grete you 
wele. And whereas ye righte lovingly to 
our pleaser according to the effect of our 
desires comprised in our lettres to you 
lately directed for the preferment of oure 
trusty and welbeloved servaunt, Richard 
Grene, unto thoffice of Recordour of oure 
citie of Yorke, have elected and accepted 
him unto the same; we therfore hertily 
thanke you, and desire you if herafter 
labour be made to you for your late Re- 
cordour to be restored to the said office, 
or for any othre personne by you therunto 
to be named, that notwithstanding ye 
wolle sadly rest and persevere in your 
good willes and favours to oure said ser- 
vaunt, which hath doone unto us righte 
good and acceptable service, so that he 
may occupie and enjoy the same affore 
any othre personne, in as large and ample 
fourme as it hath beene occupied and had 
in tyme passed, having noo respect to any 
labour herin you moving to the contrary, 
in such wise that we shall have noo cause 
eftsones to direct our lettres unto you for 
thaccomplishment of our desires above- 
said, as we trust you, and as ye entend 
our pleaser, and that ye yeve credence 
unto our trusty servaunt this berer, which 
shall fully acertayne us of your loving 
disposicions in perfourmyng of the pre- 
misses. Yeven undre our signet at oure 





* Richard York and Robert Hancok, two of the absent aldermen, were-the repre- 
sentatives of the city in Parliament, and were then attending their duty at Westminster. 
Alderman Hancok rode to London to the parliament on the Ist of November, and his 


colleague on the eighth day afterwards. 
Christmas, viz. the 28th of December. 


Both returned to York on Sunday next after 
They rode again to the parliament in the 


ensuing month, Alderman Hancok setting off on the 17th, and Alderman York on the 
18th of January, and both returned on Friday the 10th of March, 
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palois of Westminster, the xxx. day of 
Novembre. 


Fox, Secy.”’ 


The corporation still adhered to 
their previous resolve, that no answer 
should be given to the King until the 
return of the absent aldermen, whose 
advice they affected to regard as in- 
dispensable, “for so moche as_ the 
matter was of grete weight.” They 
called Grene into the council-chamber, 
and communicated to him the King’s 
letter, and their determination upon it. 
He was enraged by their obstinacy, 
and committed a great breach of de- 
corum. In the presence of the lord 
mayor and aldermen, he snatched the 
King’s letter out of the hands of the 
clerk who read it to him, and, upon 
being “instantly desired by the maire 
to part with the lettre agene, he re- 
fused soo to doo, and soo departid 
furth of the chambre.” But Grene’s 
anger was of no avail. On the next 
day after this exhibition of petu- 
lance, the corporation were summoned 
to receive the gratifying intelligence 
of Metcalfe’s having been admitted to 
the royal favour. The King’s writ, 
“closed in yalow wax,” for ‘ Miles 
Metcalf, gentilman, de non molestando,” 
was produced and openly read to the 
council. Some powerful influence 
must have been used to produce this 
sudden alteration of the King’s feelings. 
The last privy seal on behalf of Greene 
is dated but three days previous to 
the issuing of the writ de non moles- 
tando. 

To console the disappointed candi- 
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date, the corporation a few weeks 
afterwards accepted him to be one of 
their “counsellors learned in the law,” 
and “graunted unto hyme for the 
same xx° of yearly fee.”* 

Whilst this affair was in progress 
the citizens of York had been called 
upon to swear allegiance to their new 
sovereign. On the 25th of October 
the mayor produced to the assembled 
council the King’s writ, tested at 
Westminster on the 16th of the same 


-month, requiring the mayor and sheriffs 


to administer to all persons within the 
city and suburbs the following oath :— 


‘* Ye shall swere that ye shall true sub- 
giet and ligeman bee to our souverain lord 
King Henry that now is, and to his heyres 
kinges, and true faith and due ligeaunge 
to hyme bere, and hyme support, aide, 
and defend ayenst all erthly creatures to 
youre uttrest powre. Ye shall noo treason 
doo, nor noone assent to. And ye shall 
noo thing know that shall to his moost 
royall persone be hurtfull, but ye shall to 
your powre recist it, and show it to the 
King or his counsaille, wherby he may 
have notice therof in all haste possible. 
Ye shall make no reteyngdour nor be re- 
teigned othrewise than the law will, by 
othe, indenture, or promysse to no manner 
persone contrary to the Kinges lawes, soo 
help you God and all seyntes, and by that 
boke.’’+ 


The writ was accompanied by a 
letter from the Lord Clifford : 


“To my right trusty and welbeloved 
the Mayre of York and his brethern. 

“ Right trusty and welbeloved, I com- 
maunde me unto you, latting you wit I 





* Richard Greene, who aspired to be recorder of York, held a situation of trust in 

the establishment of the Earl of Northumberland, and had doubtless obtained the 
King’s ‘patronage through the influence of that nobleman. The Plumpton Cor- 
respondence contains a letter from Richard Greene to Sir Robert Plumpton (p. 79), 
to excuse his not attending at Knaresborough, by reason of the commands of the Earl 
of Northumberland to view his park and game at Topcliffe ; and in one of the letters 
of the Earl of Northumberland in the same collection (p. 81), he speaks of ‘‘ my 
servant, Richard Greene.’’ The residence of the Greenes was Newby, in the parish of 
Topcliffe, in Yorkshire, adjacent to Cock Lodge, a seat of the Percys in the same 
parish, where this Earl of Northumberland was slain in the popular commotion of the 
year 1489. The attachment of the Greenes of Newby to the noble house of Percy 
continued to a later period. The two sons of Henry Greene of Newby, whose wife 
was a daughter of old Richard Norton, were engaged in the rebellion of the northern 
Earls in 1569, and imprisoned in Durham Castle.—Sharp’s Memorials, p. 128. 
“+ The form of this oath differs materially from that prescribed by the first Par- 
liament of this reign, which was administered a few days after it assembled to the 
peers spiritual and temporal, the members of the House of Commons, and the officers 
of the King’s household.—Vide Rot. Parl. vi. 287. 

t{ The writer of this letter, who appears to have been at this time in official 
attendance upon the King in London, was Henry, tenth Lord Clifford of Skipton in 
Craven, usually called the Shepherd Lord, Upon the accession of Henry VII. he was 

7 
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am enfowrmed there shuld be certaine 
evel disposed people contrary ayenst the 
Kinges commaundement as in rising or 
any riots making contrary ayenst the King, 
that if they or any of them come within 
the citie to bye harnesse or any othre 
stuffe that ye arrest them and kepe them 
unto suche tyme as the King may doo his 
pleasir of them. Also if ther be any man 
that uttreth any langage ayenst the Kinges 
good grace or any of his true lordes, that 
ye in like wise kepe them as ye woll aun- 
swere to his good grace. And if ye soo 
doo I doubt not bot ye doo the King good 
service and pleaser, for I let you wit this 
is the Kingescommaundement. And God 
kepe you. 
“H. Cuirrorp.”’ 


Upon the sight and hearing of the 
writ and letter it was determined that 
the commons should be assembled the 
morrow next ensuing in the guildhall, 
to make the oath unto the King’s grace, 
and that on the following day the 
mayor and aldermen should appear in 
the minster, before the dean of the 
same, who was appointed the King’s 
commissioner to receive their oath of 
fidelity ; and the Lord Clifford was 
certified by writing that his “com- 
maundement shuld be accomplisshed 


according to his lettres.” 

During the Christmas recess the 
following privy seal was received at 
York :— 


derived from the Municipal Archives of York. 
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“To our trusty and welbeloved the 
Maier, Recorder, Shereffes, and 
Aldermen of our citie of Yorke. 

“ By the King. 

** Trusty and welbeloved, we grete you 
wele. And whereasit hath pleasid Almighty 
God of his infinite grace to call us unto 
the royall estate and dignitee of the crowne 
of this our realme of England, as rightfull 
enheritour of the same, wherin in tymes 
passed grete robbries, murdres, man- 
slaughters, and othre heynous offenses 
have been committed and doone, and as 
we be enfourmed soo yit daily bene, not 
onely to the provocacion of the ire of God, 
but also to our grevous displeaser, We, 
wolling the spedy and effectuell redresse 
therof, and our said royaume to be re- 
duced and broghte to his auncient honnour 
and worship, and our subgiettes of the 
same quietly to live in good rest and peax 
undre Goddes lawes and ours, desire and 
nathelesse in the straitest wise charge you, 
and evere of you, that within twoo daies 
next after the sight herof ye assemble and 
draw you togiders at the place accustumed 
within our citie of York, ye secretely and 
discretely after your best pollicie and wis- 
dome practise a streit and a due serche 
to be maid by you, youre officers and ser- 
vants, severally and distinctly, in evere 
place convenient of our said citie, deviding 


‘your self as by your discrecions shalbe 


thought moost metely for evere of the 
said places to be serched at oone tyme, 
aswell in evere ostery, taverne, and sus- 
pect houses of our said citie as els where 





restored to the estates and honours of which he had been deprived since the death of 
his father, the “ bloody Clifford,” who was slain by the Yorkists on the field of Towton 
twenty-four years before. During all that time he had lived as a shepherd in York- 
shire, or among the fells of Cumberland, where— 


His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


When he emerged from concealment, Dr. Whitaker says, ‘‘ he was almost if not 
altogether illiterate, and on that account he retired to the solitude of Barden, where 
he found a retreat equally favourable to taste, to instruction, and to devotion. When 
in Yorkshire he resided almost entirely at Barden, and with the aid of the canons of 
Bolton devoted himself to the study of astronomy and alchemy.”’ 


Most happy in the shy recess 

Of Barden’s humble quietness. 

And choice of studious friends had he 
Of Bolton’s dear fraternity ; 

Who standing on this old church-tower, 
In many a calm propitious hour, 
Perused with him the starry sky, 

Or, in their cells, with him did pry 

For other lore,—through strong desire 
Searching the earth with chemic fire. 


To all lovers of the picturesque the ruins of Barden Tower are well known as a con- 
spicuous ornament of the beautiful scenery near Bolton Abbey. 


Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXV. 
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within the precincte of the same, soo as 
noo corner therof be unsoght, putting this 
in execucion the xij. day of January next 
comyng, and your said serche to begynne 
the same day at viij. of the clok in the 
eveneyng, and soo to continue til our said 
citie be through soght and serched as is 
abovesaid ; and that all vacabundes, idel 
people, mighty and valiant beggers, and 
other suspect personnes by you there 
founde and taken, be broght unto the gaol 
within our said citie, there to remayne til 
they be enquered of and punyshed as to 
theme by our lawes in that case is or- 
digned, latting you wit that for the sure 
accomplishment of our entent berin we 
have yevene semlable commaundementes 
to all othre officers and ministers of evere 
shire, citie, borough, and franchise within 
this our realme, and woll that ye certifie 
us by your writinges the names of evere 
of you that execute this mater, and se- 
verally by whome every place within our 
said citie and precincte of the same is 
serched, to thentent we may yeve you 
thankes according to your merites, and 
that ye, setting aparte all othre besinessez 
and occupacions, execute this our com- 
maundement with all diligence, soo as ye be 
not founde negligent herin as ye woll an- 


swere therfore unto us at your perilles. 
Yevene under our signet at our palois of 
Westminster, the xxiiij‘® day of De- 
cembre.”’ 

This is a singular document. It 
affords an early indication of the 
King’s suspicious and arbitrary spirit. 
Had his commands been strictly en- 
forced, every house in every corner of 
his dominions would have been sub- 
jected, without warning and at a period 
of general tranquillity, to an intrusive 
visitation and rigorous search at one 
and the same hour of one and the 
same night, and the searchers would 
have had the power of throwing into 
prison for an indefinite time any 
number of persons upon the bare sus- 
picion of their being disreputable or 
disaffected. It seems probable that 
this oppressive and inquisitorial order 
was quietly disregarded by those to 
whom it was addressed. A copy of 
the King’s letter is recorded, but the 
minutes of the proceedings of the cor- 
poration contain no further notice of it. 

With the close of the year 1485 we 
conclude our first article. A. 





THE MEDIAVAL EXHIBITION OF 1850. 
(With two Plates.) 


NEVER surely, since the days of 
the lamp of Aladdin, was there so un- 
expected a revelation of hidden trea- 
sures as that unfolded to the sight- 
seeing population of the metropolis in 
the Exhibition of Works of Ancient 
and Medieval Art in the year 1850. 


‘ To have beheld such a collection as- 


sembled from foreign lands would have 
justly excited their admiration, even 
if the galleries of the Louvre and the 
Griine Gewalbe of Dresden had been 


largely laid under contribution ; but 
to find it conjured forth from the erypta 
domestica, the cabinets and strong- 
boxes, the nooks and crannies, of their 
own country, might well appear strange 
and astonishing. At the same time, 
the success of the undertaking must 
have been equally surprising and agree- 
able to the recipient party, the Society 
of Arts.t No one indeed could have 
anticipated to their full extent the 
riches of the Medizval Exhibition but 





* “Choice Examples of Art Workmanship, selected from the Exhibition of Ancient 





and Medieval Art at the Society of Arts. Drawn and Engraved under the superin- 
tendence of Philip De la Motte.’’ Royal 8vo. Sixty Plates. (Cundall and Addey, Old 
Bond Street, and George Bell, Fleet Street.) 

+ In our Magazine for November we announced the probability that the Archeolo- 
gical Institute, some of the active members of which contributed so largely to the suc- 
cess of the museum at the Society of Arts, would form a museum under their own 
superintendence in the year 1851. Some doubts as to the peculiar responsibilities of 
so precious a charge have led to the abandonment of the design on the magnificent 
scale which was first proposed ; but we hope it may still be accomplished within more 
moderate bounds, notwithstanding the sensible loss the Institute has just sustained in 
the death of its President, and cordial friend and promoter, the equally accomplished 
and amiable Marquess of Northampton. 














THE POISON CUP (GLASS AND SILVER), 
At Clare Hall, Cambridge. 


(From “ Choice Examples of Art Workmanship.” ) 














1851.] 


those who had observed the gratifying 
response which has repeatedly attended 
the temporary museums opened by the 
several archeological societies at their 
meetings in our provincial cities. The 
possessors of fine works of art naturally 
indulge a personal pleasure in their 
receiving admiration, as well as the 
more amiable sentiment of contri- 
buting to the gratification or instruc- 
tion of others; and the assurance of 
secure custody and safe return affords 
a free play to such generous feelings. 
When no such liberality of feeling pre- 
vails, it is a necessary consequence 
that articles which are most highly 
prized are the least generally known. 
Caution leads to concealment, and 
concealment to ultimate neglect and 
oblivion,—not unfrequently to dis- 
honest appropriation and ignorant de- 
struction for the sake of a precious 
material. Such are the causes which 
have conduced to the disappearance 
of most of the fine works of ancient 
artists, (that would otherwise have bid 
defiance to the ordinary processes of 
decay,) and to our comparative igno- 
rance of much that is still in existence. 

But we possess considerable advan- 
tages over former times in the skill 
and fidelity with which pictorial repre- 
sentations of articles of curiosity are 
now taken as opportunities occur; and 
the means of comparison and eluci- 
dation are thus secured after the ori- 
ginals have been restored to their 
private depositories. Though, after all, 
a pictorial representation may convey 
but an imperfect idea of the magnitude, 
the splendour, or the minute finishings 
of the original ; still an immeasurably 
nearer approach to the reality is made 
by such pictures as are now placed 
before us, than by the very leaned 
attempts which might have been made 
—in the days of Montfaucon for ex- 
ample, or those of the Antiquarian Re- 
pertory. Itis true that many of the 
elaborate works of chasing and dye- 
sinking defy any adequate copy on a 
flat surface; and no print, even if 
coloured most carefully, can represent 
all the translucent rays of precious 
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stones, or glass, or enamel; but Mr. 
Henry Shaw has shown how much 
may be done in the way of imitation, 
and he has set an example of careful 
and effective drawing which has excited 
the laudable emulation of his brother 
artists. 

Mr. De la Motte has had considerable 
experience in the delineation of works 
of art, and it would not be easy to 
point out any inaccuracy in his out- 
lines, or want of taste in selecting the 
most striking points of view. The 
minute finish which such exquisite 
works deserve, and indeed demand, is 
carried out through every portion of 
his delineations, and the varieties of 
colour and of material are expressed to 
the utmost capabilities of the art of 
wood-engraving. Indeed, we cannot 
but regard the volume before us as a 
perfect triumph of that art. The names 
of the artists chiefly employed are C. 
Thurston Thompson, G. and E. Dal- 
ziel, W. G. Mason, Thomas Williams, 
O. Jewitt, and Thomas Bolton. The 
courtesy of the publishers enables us 
to exhibit some specimens, which fully 
justify all we have said, though there 
are other objects of still finer work- 
manship and more delicate engraving. 

Mr. De la Motte’s selection includes 
the exquisite mounted Nautilus, and 
the Hercules cup of ivory, both be- 
longing to her Sedentys foe Beres- 
ford’s ewer of sardonyx; the Auldjo 
vase, of Greek glass; and that very 
beautiful production of our medizval 
goldsmiths, the Lynn cup. Scarcely 
less handsome, in a later style, is the 
cup presented by Sir Thomas Leigh 
to the Mercers’ Company of London. 

It was remarked that the colleges of 
Cambridge had been generally liberal 
in the contribution of their plate to 
the exhibition, whilst those of the uni- 
versity of Oxford hung back. The 
latter, however, redeemed their credit 
in this respect when visited by the 
Archeological Institute last summer ; 
and on that occasion we offered to our 
readers a hasty review of their more 
remarkable articles of plate.* 

The most ancient vessels sent from 





* See our Magazine for August, 1850, illustrated with two Plates. 


The cup with 


the chain of esses was exhibited by Oriel College at the Society of Arts, together with 
a mazar-bowl of the 15th century, and a cocoa-nut cup given by Bishop Carpenter, 
once provost of that society (all engraved in Skelton’s Oxonia Illustrata). 
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Cup at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge* were two cups belonging 
to Pembroke college. 

One of these is called—but impro- 
perly, as we shall presently proceed to 
show—the Foundress’s Cup. It is of 
silver gilt, and in form as here repre- 
sented. The inscription round the 
bowl reads as follows : 

Sapn Denes pt eg me dere for hes {of 

Drenk and mak gud cher. 
That is, in modern English,— 

Saint Denis, that is my dear, . 

For his love drink and make good cheer. 
Round the stem is inscribed— 

God help at ned. 

Above which are the letters m and 4, 
the initials of Mary de Valence, coun- 
tess of Pembroke, the founder of the 
college. The letter m is repeated within 
the bowl. In the History of Pembroke 
College, by the present Master, Dr. 
Ainslie, some extended remarks are 


made upon this cup, accompanying 
various documentary evidence; but 
from which we do not draw the same 
conclusions that the author was led to 
do. Relying upon the recent tradition 
of the college, which it appears is trace- 
able to the era of the Restoration, it 
did not occur to Dr. Ainslie to doubt 
that this was really the same cup that 
was called “ The Foundress’ cup” and 
“my Ladies cup” in earlier times, and 
consequently he was embarrassed by 
the apparent contradictions of the do- 
cuments, which i in themselves are clear 
enough. It is evident that all the 
“jewels” that were actually given by 
the Foundress have disappeared. They 
were numerous— 

Fundatrix nostra dedit nobis plurima 
jocalia: Imprimis, duas pelves argenteas 
cum armis fundatricis nostra, et duo la- 
vacra argentea. Item, septem pecias planas 
cum armis fundatricis. Item, unam mag- 








* The College Plate of Cambridge has been illustrated by the Rev. J. J. Smith, 


M.A. Fellow of Caius, in his work entitled ‘‘ The Cambridge Portfolio,’’ and again in 
a memoir which he contributed to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 4to. 1845, il- 


lustrated with thirteen plates. 
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nam murram cum armis staccatis in fundo. 
Cum aliis jocalibus plurimis in capella et 
thesauraria. (Entry dated 1490.) 

And it appears from an inventory 
made in 1606, bishop Andrewes being 
then master, that one of the two basins 
and one of the two ewers here enu- 
merated, with the cup then called “ my 
Ladies cup,” were still extant; and 
further, by the bishop’s will, dated 
1626, that he had caused to be made, 
“as near as could be,” a second basin 
and ewer and a second cup, all which 
also he bequeathed to the college. 
But it must be presumed that the 
troubles of the seventeenth century 
carried off the whole of these; for most 
certainly the cup before us does not 
answer the description of a “ great 
murra with the foundress’s arms (as 
they are still borne by the college) 
impaled in its bottom.” 

It does answer, however, to a cup 
described in another inventory, being 
a list of the plate given by Master 
Richard Sokburn, doctor of laws, and 
formerly fellow : 


Item una murra argentea deaurata cum 
scriptura circiiente God help at ned, et 
cum coopertorio ligneo pilam argenteam 
et deauratam in summitate habente. (In- 
ventory taken in 1491.) 


This cup therefore was given to the 
college by doctor Richard Sokburn, 
who was a fellow as we presume during 
the fifteenth century; and we must 
declare our opinion that it is not so 
old as the foundation of the college in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, 
though it is assigned to that date in 
the Exhibition Catalogue and in the 
work before us. We find it stated by 
Dr. Ainslie that the letters » and m 
are of later workmanship than the 
chased legends: they were therefore 
probably added when the cup became 
the property of the college, and signify 
the name by which it was then com- 
monly called—Valence-Marie college. 
Now, if those of our readers who are 
desirous to satisfy themselves of the 
age of this cup will turn to the print 
given of “The Cup of the Three Kings” 
at Corpus Christi College, which is con- 
tained in the work of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society to which we have 
already referred, he will there see a 
sumasiable similarity of form and style. 
The names of the kings, Jasper, Mel- 
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chior, and Balthasar, are enchased just 
in the same way round its margin. 
But more particularly we wish to draw 
attention to the coronetted base. Such 
a base, and very nearly of the same 
attern, once adorned the cup at Pem- 
roke Hall: and, we regret to add, it 
was injudiciously removed under the 
erroneous impression that it was of 
more recent date than the other parts 
of thecup. The cup will be seen com- 
plete in a print in Lysons’s Cambridge- 
shire, p. 106. Good taste will proba- 
bly hereafter restore it. Its dimen- 
sions we presume were as drawn by 
Lysons, viz. (with the base) 7} inches 
high. Its present weight (increased by 
a quantity of lead employed to unite 
the bowl and stem) is 21 oz. 17 dwt. 

The other cup brought to the Exhi- 
bition from Pembroke college was one 
given by bishop Langton. It presents 
the following inscription : 

€. Bangton Winton eps. autle 
Penbrochie ofim socius dedit hance 
tagseam coopertam eidem aule 1497, 
gui alienaverit anathema git. {rbij. 
unc, 

From this inscription it has received 
the name of the Anathema Cup. Its 
fashion is plain, as may be seen in the 
print published by the Cambridge An- 
tiquarian Society: and it may there- 
fore be presumed that the threatened 
curse, rather than its beauty, had some 
effect in its preservation. Certain it 
is that the only plate left to the college 
after the civil troubles of theseventeenth 
century were the two cups now de- 
scribed, and one flagon, one chalice, 
and a paten for the holy communion. 

From Christ’s college were sent a 
Cup and two Salts, which were cer- 
tainly part of the domestic plate of the 
foundress, Margaret countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby, the mother of king 
Henry the Seventh. Moreover, the 
age of the cups at Christ’s college— 
for there are two, one a quart and the 
other a pint—is ascertained from their 
having the arms of Humphrey duke 
of Gloucester (who died in 1446) im- 
paled with those of his last wife, 
Alianor Cobham. They had there- 
fore belonged to the royal family for 
half a century before they came to the 
college. These are fully described in 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society’s 
book, but we are not aware whether 
any engraving has been made of them. 
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The Salts also were evidently part 
of the countess of Richmond’s own 
household plate. They are nota pair. 
One is ornamented with the royal rose 
only, frequently repeated; the other 
not only with the rose of England, but 
also with the fleur de lys of France, 
and the portcullis of Beaufort. The 
former Salt is engraved in the Anti- 
quarian Society’s book, and the latter 
in one of the Plates we now publish. 
We cannot tell its real size, but we 
presume about one-third larger than 
it is here shown. 

The college of Emmanuel exhibited 
also their Founder’s cup: which, like 
their house, is no older than the reign 
of Elizabeth. It was described in the 
Catalogue as 


“A silver-gilt tazza with cover, the 
upper part of which is decorated with a 
frize of Nereids and Tritons, and sup- 
ported by four Satyrs. Shells and other 
marine emblems are introduced among 
the ornaments, together with the enamelled 
arms and quarterings of Sir Walter Mild- 
may, who founded Emanuel College in 
1584 ” 


But it is extraordinary how incorrect 
this description was. Mr. De la Motte 
has given an engraving of this tazza: 
there are no Nereids or Tritons, but 
three sea-horses; and there are no 
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quarterings to the arms. It is, how- 
ever, an exceedingly beautiful example 
of Elizabethan art. 

To the same period is assigned a 
Tankard belonging to Clare Hall, 
which was presented to that Society 
by William Butler, the celebrated 
physician of the reign of James I. The 
vessel itself is of glass, and it is called 
“the Poison cup,” in accordance with 
the old superstitious fancy that vessels 
of Venetian glass would break if poison 
was poured into them. The mounting 
is of silver, the solid parts ornamented 
with arabesques, the centre being of 
delicate filagree. work, which shows 
the glass through. (See the Plate.) 

Tn taking leave of this truly beau- 
tiful series of engravings we cannot 
but express our regret that they should 
not have been elucidated by some 
more complete descriptions. All that 
accompanies them is extracted from 
the Exhibition Catalogue, the notices 
of which were hastily put together, and 
were frequently incorrect. In con- 
sequence of this servile copying of the 
catalogue, Mr. De la Motte’s drawings 
are even destitute of any scale, which 
was considered unnecessary when the 
objects themselves were on view. This 
is a great deficiency in this otherwise 
most attractive book. 
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Meeting at Paris of Congress of Delegates from Provincial Literary Societies—The 
Ecclesiastical History Society—Cromwell’s inspection of the body of Charles I. in 
its cofin—Sepulchral Brasses restored at Suuthwold—New Catalogues at the Bri- 
tish Museum—Bertha-—Dr. Beke’s return of the Medal of the Geographical Society 
of France—Recent Poetry— Works in Didactic Literature—Theology of the Month 
—Provincial Archeological Societies—Cross to the Memory of Sir J. Eardley 


Wilmot. 


The second yearly meeting of a Con- 
GRESS OF DELEGATES FROM all the pro- 
VINCIAL literary and scientific SocieTIES 
oF France, is about to be held at Paris 
on the 20th February, 1851. A state- 
ment of its objects may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers, nor is it unworthy of 
consideration whether something of the 
kind might not be usefully introduced 
among ourselves. The meeting will be 
held at the Palace of the Luxembourg, 
and will last eight days, during which 
time one public sitting will be held at 
Versailles and another at the Luxem- 
bourg. At the latter the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce will take the chair 





and will distribute the medals obtained by 
manufacturers and artisans at the provin- 
cial expositions in 1850. The Congress 
will consider, lst. What objects the several 
proviucial societies should specially under- 
take, and how they may best accomplish 
them ; and, 2nd. How they may increase 
their influence and privileges. They will 
inquire whether the management of the 
literary and scientific establishments is 
satisfactory ; whether the public libraries 
are properly managed ; whether their use- 
fulness might not be increased by the 
purchase of common books; whether 


their number ought not to be augmented, 
and their management be put into the 
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hands of the learned societies. They will 
consider whether those societies ought 
not to inspect and have the direction of 
museums and schools of the fine arts. 
They will give special attention to the 
means for establishing general communi- 
cation between learned societies ; and to 
the way in which the elective body may 
be made to understand the utility of such 
societies, and the too common indifference 
to their welfare be removed. The dele- 
gates will render a report of the proceed- 
ings of their several societies, and also of 
the labours of learned men in their dis- 
tricts, with an account of what books are 
in course of publication ; they will also be 
called upon for a return of the number 
and importance of the libraries and other 
public and private collections in their 
neighbourhoods, and will especially be 
requested to give information respecting 
the state of their schools of painting and 
music, with their resources, proceedings, 
and results. Each delegate will be called 


upon for 10 francs, for which he will be en- ° 


titled to receive in due time a printed re- 
port of the session. Special days will be 
set apart for the consideration of questions 
affecting natural science, history, litera- 
ture and the arts, and so forth. 

Much of this is unfortunately but little 
applicable to ourselves, but the statement 
is useful as opening our eyes to what our 
active-minded neighbours are about. We 
hope to be favoured with a notice of the 
proceedings of the Congress. 

The Eccriesiasticat History So- 
ciety has printed various papers relating 
to its affairs, which tell a sad tale of mis- 
management. ‘‘ In 1846;’’ it is stated in 
one of these papers, ‘‘ it was proposed to 
establish ‘the Ecclesiastical History So- 
ciety ;’ the suggestion having originated 
with the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A. 
F.R.S. the Rev. John Edmund Cox, M.A. 
F.S.A. and the Rev. Robert Eden, M.A. 
F.S.A. The approbation of their Graces 
the Archbishops of England and Ireland, 
as well as of their Lordships the Bishops, 
having been obtained in favour of the 
undertaking,’’* a council was formed, a 
secretary was appointed, and operations 
were commenced early in 1847. It does 
not appear that the council held any regu- 





* So it is asserted in one of these 
printed papers, but it has been shewn in 
our Magazine for September last that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury never expressed 
any approbation of the undertaking. The 
fact is. that he expressed the very contrary, 
although some of the officers of the Society 
are said to have alleged that he gave his 
support to it in the substantial form of a 
donation of twenty guineas. 
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lar meetings, or that indeed they ever met; 
the whole affairs were left in the hands of 
the projectors and the secretary, Mr. 
Christmas, one of the projectors, retired 
from the business ‘ in or about June 1847,” 
and the other two projectors were clergy- 
men not only occupied with spiritual 
duties, but engaged also in the editing of - 
the books which they agreed amongst 
themselves that they would put forth at 
the expense of the Society. Under these 
circumstances it was but natural that the 
secretary should soon become the princi- 
pal person in the Society. From the 
commencement of 1847 down to March 
1849 “he was permitted to conduct the 
whole business affairs of the Society un- 
questioned;’’ no accounts were audited or 
even rendered or called for; no list of 
members was ever printed; no general 
meeting was ever held. The projectors 
were busy editing, and all that the council 
seem to have done was to read the de- 
lightful puffs of themselves and of the pro- 
gress of their (so-called) Society, which 
appeared as advertisements in every news- 
paper, lowering the Society and the coun- 
cil in the estimation of right-minded 
people, as much as the books which were 
issued lowered it in the judgment of per- 
sons competent to form an opinion upon 
their merits. For more than two years 
every body connected with the scheme 
stood aloof, and allowed Mr. Secretary to 
do his best for them. He did so. He 
puffed them zealously. In every news- 
paper of any circulation the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History Society was for a consider- 
able time found side by side with the 
most fashionable quackeries ; they put 
forth as the cures of a diseased consti- 
tution, i¢ as the remedy for a disordered 
Church. The extent to which the puffing 
system was carried on behalf of this Society 
may be judged from the fact that in one 
year—1847—(apparently from February 
to December) the secretary expended the 
modest sum of 372/. 4s. 9d. in glorifying 
the Society and their Graces the Arch- 
bishops and their Lordships the Bishops, 
by means of advertisements. 

We are told that this kind of proceeding 
does answer with some bubbles. In the 
instance before us the bubble burst, and, 
so far from answering, the advertisements 
left the Society—in March, 1849, when 
the administration of the Secretary came 
to an end—over head and ears in debt 
and liabilities. A quarrel with the Secre- 
tary ensued of course. Mr. Secretary 
claimed to be a partner with the pro- 
jectors, and determined to stand siege 
in the office of the Society. The pro- 
jectors, supported by a force of lawyers, 
took the field against him, carried the office 
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by assault, and summarily ejected Mr. 
Secretary “ on the 29th March, 1849,’’— 
a red-letter day in the calendar of the So- 
ciety. The dispute was then adjourned 
to the Bow Street Police-office. From 
thence it has been carried to the Court of 
Chancery, and it is scarcely necessary 
to say that it is there still pending. In 
the meantime the question arose, What 
was to be done with the debts? The pro- 
jectors were legally answerable for them, 
and Mr. Eden, one of those gentlemen, 
has honestly advanced nearly 2,500/. on 
account of them, and is still subject to 
further liabilities. 

Now there is no doubt that this is a 
very hard case upon Mr. Eden. He 
ought not to lose this money. He is only 
one of the parties who are to blame, and 
it would be shameful indeed if the whole 
loss should be thrown upon him. His 
continuing co-projector, and the mem- 
bers of the Council, and their Graces 
the Archbishops, and their Lordships 
the Bishops, who allowed themselves 
to be puffed at the expense of this So- 
ciety to the tune of 373/. per annum, 
are just as culpable, and morally just as 
responsible, as Mr. Eden. It is a loss 
consequent upon their joint folly—if that 
be the word—and should be borne rateably 
amongst them. No man can doubt that 
this is what ought to be done. But what 
has been done? When Mr. Eden began 
to make a stir about his money, various 
Bishops signed a letter or certificate in 
favour of the Society, recommending the 
clergy and the public to come forward and 
join it, in order to pay off the debt ;—that 
is, their debt—the debt of the gentlemen 
who signed the recommendation. This 
did not answer. They have now procured 
the accounts to be examined—by whom ? 
By an accountant? No. By three Doc- 
tors of Divinity and an Examining Chap- 
lain! These learned pundits, upon the 
desire of certain of the Bishops, discon- 
tinued for a while their preaching against 
Pope and Cardinal, and set to work to in- 
vestigate receipt-books and bills for adver- 
tising. And what conclusion did they 
come to ?—That the Society had been ru- 
ined by puffing, mismanagement, shameful 
neglect of duty by Council, Archbishops, 
and Bishops? Nota bit of it. A paper 
has been put forth, professedly signed with 
their own hands, in which, without one 
word of explanation as to the accounts, 
these reverend inspectors attribute the 
ruin of the Society to over -generosity ; 
to having undertaken to give their sub- 
scribers four volumes annually in re- 
turn for a subscription of one guinea. 
Now we know that other Societies do 
this, and more than this, but then the 
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accounts of those other Societies contain 
no such items as ‘‘ To advertising, 372/. 
4s. 9d.’’ ‘* Advertising, 75/. 10s. 6d.’’ 
‘Petty cash, 198/. 19s. 4d.’’ “ Petty 
cash, 96/7. 10s. 2d.’’ &c. &c. But these 
are items beneath the notice of Doctors 
in Divinity and Examining Chaplains. 
Such being the cause of the debt in the 
estimation of these reverend accountants, 
how do they advise that Mr. Eden’s pay- 
ment should be made uptohim? The 
thing is almost incredible, and yet there it 
is, in black and white, before us. They 
propose that the subscribers should ‘‘ ge- 
nerously consent to continue their sub- 
scription for the next two years, with the 
understanding that they will receive for 
that subscription one volume only in each 
year ;”’ that is, that each of the members 
(the mass of whom are the poorer clergy) 
should allow thirty-two shillings out of 
their two guineas subscription to go to- 
wards the discharge of the debt of a set 
of wealthy gentlemen, consisting of Arch- 


- bishops, Bishops, Archdeacons, Doctors 


in Divinity, and all kinds of dignitaries,— 
a debt incurred by shameful mismanage- 
ment and neglect of duty! We hope that 
Mr. Eden has some better security for his 
money than is afforded by such a proposal. 
Repaid to him the money must be. Wewill 
never believe that our wealthy dignitaries 
will incur the disgrace of throwing such a 
debt upon one of their poorer brethren ; 
but, if they desire to do right, we hope 
their next move will be to employ some 
more fitting account-examiners than the 
gentlemen who have brought discredit 
upon themselves as well as upon their 
employers by signing the paper now be- 
fore us. 

F. inquires ‘‘ What is the historical 
authority for the incident which has lately 
been so beautifully represented in French 
art; namely, that OLIVER CRoMWELL paid 
a secret VISIT TO the place where THE BODY 
or Kine Cuar es was lying after his exe- 
cution, and assured himself, by lifting the 
lid of the coffin, that it really contained the 
corpse of the King ?’’ We are not aware 
(writing without much inquiry) that this 
incident can be traced beyond Spence’s 
Anecdotes. Pope is there represented to 
have said, ‘‘ The night after King Charles 
the First was beheaded, my Lord South- 
ampton, a friend of his, got leave to sit up 
by the body in the banqueting house at 
Whitehall. As they were sitting very 
melancholy there, about two o’clock in 
the morning, they heard the tread of some- 
body coming very slowly up stairs. By 
and by the door opened, and a mau 
entered, very much muffled up in his cloak, 
and his face quite hid in it. He ap- 
proached the body, considered it very 
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attentively for some time, and then shook 
his head and sighed out the words, ‘‘ Cruel 
necessity !’? He then departed in the 
same slow and concealed manner as he 
had come in. Lord Southampton used to 
say that he could not distinguish anything 
of his face, but that by his voice and gait 
he took him to be Oliver Cromwell.” (Ma- 
lone’s edition, p. 275.) The Lord South- 
ampton alluded to is of course Thomas 
Wriothesley, the fourth earl, lord treasurer 
in the reign of Charles II.; the “ me- 
lancholic’’ earl, as he is termed by his 
great friend Clarendon. 

An engraved brass plate to the memory 
of Tue Rev. James Perre, the royalist 
pastor of SourHwoLp, IN SvuFFOLK, 
during the great rebellion, and which plate 
is mentioned by Gardner, in his History 
of Dunwich and Southwold, 4to. 1754, 
p- 205, was recently discovered in the pos- 
session of an ironfounder in the neigh- 
bourhood, who had purchased it, with 
other metal, some thirty years ago of the 
then parish clerk. The inscription having 
been skilfully restored by Messrs. Waller, 
the plate has been replaced by the dis- 
coverer under a window in the north east 
wall of the chancel, within the altar-rails. 
The inscription runs as follows :— 


Hujus olim loci pastor, Jacobus Petre, 

(Vir, in paucis, doctus et probus) 

Ilic jacet ; multa (vivus) nec levissima 

Pro Rege Fideque passus OpOodo£a, 

Nunc tandem, dierum satur ac pertzsus, 

Miseram pro eterna vitam commutavit, 

Vigesimo die Augusti, Auno Domini 1700. 
Etatis sur 81. 

Urna tegit cineres, animam Deus ipse perennis, 

Fama tenet nomen, dic cito quid periit? 


The replacing of the above plate, brought 
to light another inscribed brass which had 
been lying in the vestry on the top of an 
old cupboard for many years past. The 
slab from which it was taken, partially 
covered by a pew, has been discovered. The 
inscription, probably of the 15th century, 
runs thus: —“ Orate pro animabus J ohannis 
Bischop et Helene uxoris sue, et omnium 
fidelium defunctorum.” No trace has been 
found of this John Bishop, but several 
persons of the name of Bishop were of 
importance in Southwold about the close 
of the 15th century. Robert Bishop and 
William Goddell were the first bailiffs of 
the town in 1490. This brass will of 
course be restored to its place. 

There have lately been added to the 
CATALOGUES OF THE BRITISH Museum, 
a Catalogue of Maps in 78 volumes, a 
Catalogue of Music in 45 volumes, and a 
Catalogue of Authors of Words set to 
Music in 12 volumes. 

Mr. McCasg, the author of the Catholic 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXV. 
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History of England, has just published, 
‘* Bertha ; a romance of the Dark Ages,’’ 
3 vols. 8v0. Newby, 1851. It is founded 
upon the history of Henry IV. of Germany, 
and his excommunication by the Pope. 
Mr. McCabe’s knowledge of the literature 
and state of society in the middle ages 
has enabled him to depict with archeolo- 
gical accuracy incidents which in other 
points of view have little probability or 
verisimilitude. 

Dr. Berke has published ‘‘ An Inquiry 
into M. Antoine D’ Abbadie’s Journey to 
Kaffa to discover the source of the Nile. 
8vo. Madden, 1850,” and, connected with 
the same subject, ‘‘ Reasons for returning 
the Gold Medal of the Geoyraphical So- 
ciety of France and for withdrawing from 
ils membership. 8vo. Madden. 1851.” The 
point to which these pamphlets relate is, 
whether M. D’Abbadie has or has not 
untruly represented that in 1843 he visited 
the kingdom of Kaffa in Africa, a territory 
lying to the southward of Abyssinia. Dr. 
Beke has contended that M. D’Abbadie’s 
alleged journey into that country did not 
take place, and a controversy upon the 
subject was carried on for some time in 
The Atheneum. It has since been trans- 
ferred to the Bulletin of the Geographical 
Society cf France. Certain remarks by 
M. D’ Abbadie having been inserted in the 
Bulletin, Dr. Beke transmitted to the so- 
ciety a paper upon the subject which, after 
some inquiry, the Central Committee de- 
clined to insert. Dr. Beke has therefore 
retired from the society, and has returned 
a gold medal which the same society 
awarded to him in 1846 for his travels in 
Abyssinia. In the last of these steps we 
cannot think he is right. The award and 
reception of the medal are facts which 
cannot be altered by its return, and which 
are quite distinct from the question with 
M. D’Abbadie. Of course Dr. Beke’s 
conduct is founded upon a nice sense of 
personal honour, but we think it is mis- 
taken. 

Amongst RECENT POETRY we have to 
notice,—Some Account of the Life and Ad- 
ventures of Sir Reginald Mohun, Bart. ; 
done in verse by George John Cayley. 
Cantos i. ii. iii. sm. 4to. 1849-50. This 
is a poem descriptive of manners and in- 
cidents of high life in modern times. It 
is in the Beppo and Don Juan stanza, 
but with little of the Beppo and Don 
Juan fire. The author has a poet’s com- 
mand of language, but let him ask himself ; 
-—Of what advantage is the use of my 
gift which I am now making? Would the 
world be wiser or better for a forest of 
Sir Reginald Mohuns? Poets of old 
time were wont to teach; to lead, that is, 
and not to follow. They pictured man- 
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ners, it is true, but not for the mere sake 
of delineation. Their object was to rouse 
feelings and excite passions—to make men 
wiser and better. Whatever they did was 
reckoned well done or the contrary, first, 
as it was truthful, and second, as it tended 
towards a good and noble purpose. The 
three cantos of Sir Reginald Mohun now 
before us may be truthful, but what is 
their purpose ? 

Lays of Palestine. sm. 8vo. Rivingtons, 
1851, is a series of fifty-five short poems 
founded upon incidents in Holy Writ, and 
each concluded with a moral, or rather 
with a religious application. They do not 
lay claim to any high poetic merit, but 
will be acceptable to many readers on ac- 
count of their religious feeling. 

Didasculus ; or, the Teacher ; a Christ- 
mas present to the parents of England. 
By the Rev. Henry Caswall. 8vo. Riving- 
tons, 1850. Although Christmas is past, 
we may recommend this little poem to 
those who are pondering whether their 
sons should be sent to public schools or 
educated at home ; 

Not all advertisements are strictly true; 
Not all who study, and not all who preach, 
Are therefore fit to discipline and teach. 

Amongst recent works in DIDACTIC LITE- 
RATURE we may notice, “‘ Parental Wis- 
dom; or the philosophy and social bearings 
of education, with historical illustrations of 
its power, its political importance, &c. by J. 
Antrobus. 8vo. Saunders, 2nd edit. 1850.” 
Few recent books upon the all-important 
subject of Education better deserve con- 
sideration than this. Mr. Antrobus is a 
thoughtful kindly man, and advocates 
education upon Christian principles. He 
writes earnestly, and often eloquently. 

Euphranor; a dialogue on youth. 8vo. 
Pickering, 1851, has good sterling stuff 
in it. It is dashed off somewhat incon- 
siderately, as at p. 47, where the writer 
has mistaken nastiness for wit, but, on the 
whole, there is much good in the little 
book. It will be read with pleasure by 
all who desire to see around us not a race 
of mock heroes studying and striving to 
revive the thoughts and imitate the cus- 
toms of the worthies of the Middle Ages, 
but men suited to enjoy and defend the 
many blessings which increased light and 
liberty have given us over our forefathers. 

On the ameliorating influence of the 
Humane Principles advocated by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals on Society and on Indi- 
viduals. A Prize Essay by Emma Le 
Fanu. 8vo. Lond. 1850.—Mrs. Le Fanu 
has brought together a variety of illus- 
trative anecdotes, many of them extremely 
interesting. Her appeal well deserved the 
prize which it has obtained. 


Notes of the Month. 
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Crime and Punishment; or, the ques- 
tion, How should we treat our Criminals ? 
practically considered by R. Hovenden ; 
and, by the same author, A tract of Fu- 
ture Times, or the reflections of Posterity 
on the Excitement, Hypocrisy, and Ido- 
latry of the Nineteenth Century. 8vo. 
Gilpin. 1851.—The latter of these books 
isa startling and terrible indictment against 
us, supposed to be preferred by some an- 
tiquary of the year 2500. History is too 
often uncertain, and that which is written 
by anticipation is, in our judment, not 
more worthy of dependence than much 
that is put forth in the customary manner. 
In Crime and Punishment the author is 
seen to greater advantage, as a benevolent 
and thoughtful man. His opinions merit 
the consideration of philanthropists. 

Scheme of a Seminary for the Sons of 
Officers ; with Remarks and Suggestions 
regarding the diffusion of Military Edu- 
cation throughout the Army. 8vo. Mor- 
timer. 1851.—Worthy of consideration, 
especially by the officers of our Indian 
army 

TH£ THEOLOGY OF THE MONTH has 
necessarily partaken of the character of 
the times. Zhe Peril of Papal Aggres- 
sion; or, the case as it stands between the 
Queen and the Pope. By Anglicanus. 
8v0. Bosworth, 1851 ;—and Episcopal Re- 
JSorm; The Bishops of the Established 
Church the real abettors of Papal Usur- 
pation, by their discouragement of those 
hard-working Clergy who seek to fulfil 
their Ordination Vows, and by their Eras- 
tianism, worldliness, and love of temporal 
dignity and ease, whereby their Lordships 
cause the true office of a Bishop of the 
Church of Christ to be unknown or mis- 
understood within these realms. By an 
Anglican Layman. 8vo. Cleaver. 1851; 
are written by gentlemen who take dif- 
ferent views of our present position. The 
former, full of zeal against Rome’s tyranny, 
would revive the Protestant intolerance of 
past periods ;—the latter is a gentleman of 
Puseyite views, who desires that the Angli- 
can Church should adopt Roman prin- 
ciples; that we should not, that is, go 
over to Rome, but that we should have a 
Church of Rome of our own at home. 

“ Lights on the Altar ;”’ a brief inquiry 
whether they be indeed commanded by the 
Church, as stated by the Rev. W. J. E. 
Bennett. By a Layman, late Fellow of 
Trinity Colleye, Cambridge. 8v0. Riving- 
fons. 1850, contains a refutation of Dr. 
Hook’s statements upon this subject in 
his “ Church Dictionary.’”’ That reason- 
able men should dream of reviving such 
obsolete and childish nonsense is mat- 
vellous, but, as they have done so, it is 
right that the subject should be considered. 
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Twenty-three short Lectures on the 
Church Catechism. By Archdeacon Be- 
rens. 12mo. Rivingtons. 1850. Simple 
and practical; framed upon the school of 
Beveridge, Wake, and Secker. 

Privileges, Duties, and Perils in the 
English Branch of the Church of Christ 
at the present time : Six Sermons preached 
in Canterbury Cathedral, by Benjamin 
Harrison, M.A. Archdeacon of Maid- 
stone, Canon of Canterbury. 8vo. Riving- 
tons. 1850. The perils alluded to are 
those of infidelity and Romanism; the 
preacher warns his hearers against the 
sophistries of both. 

Remarks on Dr. Wiseman’s Sermon on 
the Gorham Case. By Henry Drummond. 
2nd Edit. 8v0. Bosworth. 1850. The 
chief and permanent value of this pamph- 
let consists in its extracts from the autho- 
rised instructions to Roman Catholic 
priests as to the questions to be asked in 
the confessional. The details are too sin- 
ful and polluting to be dwelt upon in our 
pages. 

Mr. Parker of Oxford has published an 
almanack for 1851 to which we desire to 
direct attention. It is entitled The Family 
Almanack and Educational Register, and 
contains, in addition to more than all the 
usual contents of an almanack, full par- 
ticulars of the public educational estab- 
lishments in England and Wales. The 
foundation and grammar schools are classi- 
fied according to their counties; an ac- 
count is given of the incomes of their 
masters, the privileges attached to the 
schools, the persons eligible as scholars, 
and the number of scholars in 1850. The 
novelty and usefulness of this information 
justify us in giving the book our hearty 
recommendation. 
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The several PROVINCIAL ARCHZOLO- 
GICAL Societies manifest the earnestness 
of their efforts by the continued publication 
of their Transactions. We have received 
the third volume of the Collections of the 
Sussex Archeological Society; the second 
volume of the Proceedings and Papers of 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and the first part of the Journal 
of the Architectural, Archeological, and 
Historic Society for the County, City, and 
Neighbourhood of Chester. The fifth 
number of the New Series of Archa@ologia 
Cambrensis, being the Journal of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association, has also 
just come to our hands. With some little 
trifling, particularly in architecture and 
tombstones, and some repetition of mat- 
ters already familiar, each of these socie- 
ties puts forth a large body of substantial 
information, and excellent materiel, which 
we hope may hereafter be digested and 
arranged into works of a less discursive 
and miscellaneous character, and which 
may build up some really good books of 
County History,—a class of literature 
which now appears to be in abeyance.— 
We do not mean, however, to pass over 
these Transactions with merely this casual 
notice. It is our intention to give some 
further account of the progress of each 
Society. 

The designs of the ancient architecture 
of England are carried by her colonists 
into every part of the world. A monu- 
ment, resembling the Alianor crosses of 
the mother country, has been erected at 
Hobart Town to the late Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Van Diemen’s Land, Sir John 
Eardley Eardley Wilmot, Bart. An en- 
graving has been published in the Illus-~ 
trated London News. 
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“The Forty-five.’’ 
Lond, 8vo. 1851.—This is the account of 
the rebellion of 1745, extracted from vol. 
iii. of Lord Mahon’s History of England 
from the peace of Utrecht to the peace of 


By Lord Mahon. 


Aix La Chapelle. The particulars of this 
romantic incident are detailed in the sin- 
gularly clear and equable style which dis- 
tinguishes all Lord Mahon’s compositions. 
The facts have been collected with care; 
they are skilfully grouped, condensed with 
admirable precision and accuracy, and the 
reflections are generous and just. It would 
be difficult to find a more interesting his- 
torical narrative in our language. One of 
the facsimiles appended to vol. iii. of the 
history would have been an acceptable 
frontispiece. 


The Lexington Papers; or, some ac- 
count of the Courts of London and Vienna 
at the conclusion of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Extracted from the official and 
private correspondence of Robert Sutton, 
Lord Lexington, British Minister at 
Vienna, 1694-8. Selected from the 
originals at Kelham, and edited, with 
notes, by the Hon. H. Manners Sutton. 
Lond. 8vo. 1851.—The papers here pub- 
lished consist of extracts from the corre- 
spondence of Robert Sutton, the second 
and last Lord Lexington, during his mis- 
sion to the Imperial Court at Vienna in 
the years 1694, 5, 6, and 7. The originals 
were lately discovered in the library of 
what was once Lord Lexington’s residence 
at Kelham, where they had remained un- 
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disturbed for a long series of years. They 
were found in “partially concealed closets ” 
and “ almost buried in dust.’’ 

They consist principally of letters to 
and from Lord Lexington and certain 
Official persons at home and various Eng- 
lish diplomatic agents at other courts. 
Thus, we have letters from Secretary 
Vernon at Whitehall, from Mr. Greg at 
Copenhagen, from Mr. Robinson at Stock- 
holm, from Ambassador Stanhope at 
Madrid, from Mr. Cressett at Hanover, 
from Stepney the poet in Germany, from 
Matthew Prior at the Hague, with a 
single letter from the Electress Sophia, 
and a few from other notable persons. 

The events of the years embraced by 
these letters are, principally, the death 
of Queen Mary ; the capture of Namur; 
the conspiracy of Friend and Fenwick 
for the assassination of King William, 
and the contemporaneous meditated in- 
vasion of England; and, finally, the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Ryswick. All 
these incidents are illustrated in the 
volume before us, and we have passing 
glimpses of more or less value of the 
Koningsmarks, brother and sister, the 
Princess Sophia Dorothea, Dr. Busby, 
the Queen Mother of Spain, Czar Peter, 
King William’s favourite Bentinck, and 
many other people of celebrity and dis- 
tinction, even to our dancing admiral Lord 
Carmarthen. ‘I know not,’’ remarks 
Stepney, ‘‘if the French admirals under- 
stand sailing and fighting better than ours 
do, but I am certain none of them dance 
so well as our Lord Carmarthen.”’ 

Of the letters here published, those of 
Vernon and Lord Lexington himself are 
the most business-like, those of Prior, 
Stepney, and Stanhope, the most amusing 
—the two former for their style, the last 
for his facts. We will give a specimen 
of each. 

Stepney writes thus on arriving in Ger- 
many from England, Feb. 23, 1694, O.S. 
or 13, 1695, N.S. “ Ilay wind-bound at 
the Nore fifteen days, but afterwards had 
a sort of amends made me by a very easy 
passage in ten hours time from Margate 
to Ostend. I landed there Ist (11th) inst. 
and have ever since been running through 
the garrisons of Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp 
(where I laid in champagne ), Bois le Duc, 
Gravelines, and so to Cleves, without meet- 
ing French parties or Spanish troopers. 
I have made shift to cross the Rhine over 
the ice; though now it is over, it almost 
makes my heart tremble to think on’t, 
and I have been waiting here two days till 
my coach could come up from Loo, which 
it did last night, and I am this minute 
jogging on to Cassel. . . [ should send 
your lordship some news from England, 
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but I know not where to begin. If you 
have anything particular to ask me state 
your queries, and J will resolve them as 
well as I can when I get to Dresden. The 
great court is at Barclay House, [Berkeley 
House, the residence of Princess Anne, | 
for the ladies must have some place to 
shew themselves. I had an audience of 
congé, both of Princess and Prince, and 
never sawa greater concourse. The King 
will certainly make the campaign, and I 
believe will declare as much to the parlia- 
ment when he sees them next, to have in 
a manner their consent, lest his crossing 
the water in this nice conjuncture be called 
abdication . . . Poor Duke Shrewsbury 
will be quite blind and Sir John Trenchard 
stone dead veryshortly . . . Ihave several 
elegies from good hands on the queen’s 
death, which I will forward to Vienna 
for their entertainment when I get to 
Dresden. I have had no time to settle it, 
and could only hammer out one distich 
upon the Queen’s dying resolutely and the 
King’s grieving immoderately, which is as 
follows :— 
So greatly Mary died and William grieves, 
You’d think the hero gone, the woman lives. 
Which a friend has thus burlesqued; 
Sure Death’s a Jacobite that thus bewitches, 
His soul wears petticoats, and hers the 
breeches. 
Alas! alas! we have err'd in our commanders, 
Will should have knotted, and Moll gone to 
Flanders. 


Prior writing a few days afterwards 
alludes to the same subject thus : 

‘*T am as yet so afflicted for the death 
of our dear mistress, that I cannot express 
it in bad verse, as all the world here does; 
all that I have done was to-day on Scheve- 
ling Sands, with the point of my sword: 
Number the sands extended here ; 

So many Mary’s virtues were: 7 
Number the drops that yonder roll; 
So many griefs press William’s soul. 


“The fair ones are all well here: Ma- 
dame Kaunitz wins money, and Madlle. 
Starenburg hearts. Our lady Eleanor 
Colvil, my Lord Clancarty’s sister, who 
ran over seas after Count Dona, and (which 
is worst) married him, has stayed for him 
here these three months very lovingly, 
while he has been with a comedian at 
Brussels ; they met two days since, and 
all is joy and ecstasy. Count Frize is at 
the Hague, keeps a very good house, and 
I dine with him very often, where we 
drink my Lord Lexington’s health regu- 
larly after the King’s. I have had the 
women—namely, as we say in memoirs, 
Countess Frize, Countess Dona, an ugly 
sister that.they call Esperanza, and an 
&e, of the fair sex—to dine with me; 
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which day cost me fourteen pounds, of 
which I have one from my master per 
diem, and consequently Abraham [Prior’s 
nickname for a secretary] and-I eat cold 
meat thirteen days, and concluded, like 
Solomon, that all was vanity. Mrs. Davers 
ought not to know this, for the man that 
treats married women thus is not likely 
to make a faithful lover, and he who spends 
fourteen times more than he has will not 
be the properest husband that a woman 
of her prudence would choose.”’ 

Stanhope writes thus of the doings at 
another court and the death of another 
queen—the Queen-Mother of Spain :— 

“ My last, of [the] Queen Mother’s.dan- 
gerous illness, would prepare you for the 
news of her death, which an extraordinary 
to your court on this occasion must bring 
you before this. She has left to her son, 
the Queen, and her grandchild Prince of 
Bavaria, her three best jewels; to the 
Emperor a devout picture she brought 
with her from Germany to Spain; all her 
other jewels to be divided among her ser- 
vants, according to their respective stations 
in her service ; and that none of those who 
had the managing her money be called to 
account ; several legacies to royal convents, 
and fifty thousand masses to be said for 
her soul. She was carried out last Sunday 
night to be buried in the Escurial. The 
procession was very mean for so great a 
Queen, but it seems she desired it should 
be so. Since her death she is said to have 
done a miracle already: a nun, who had 
been lame above eight years, so as not to 
stir without crutches, had such confidence 
in her Majesty’s sanctity that she sent to 
beg anything that she had worn next her 
person, with a firm belief it would cure 
her. They sent her a piece of a waistcoat 
the Queen had on when she died, which 
the nun no sooner applied to her hips but 
strength returned to them; she threw 
away her crutches, and is as well as ever 
in her life. A few such as these may in 
time canonize her Majesty.’’ 

Such letters make up a book which will 
be welcome to every student, either of 
history or of men and manners. The 
editor has done his work extremely well, 
save that he should have added an index. 


The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knight- 
age of Great Britain and Ireland, for 
1851, including all the Titled Classes. By 
Charles R. Dod, Esq. 12mo.—This work 
has nowarrived ata degree of completeness, 
which could have been attained only by a 
long-continued course of attention and 
careful inquiry ; and it fully proves, in 
the eleventh year of its publication, that 
its editor was not more eager in his ori- 
ginal scheme than he is persevering and 
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unwearied in its execution. Previous 
peerages have presented little more than 
dry genealogical details ; or, if they have 
affected biography, it has been rather the 
biography of past generations than the 
present. Mr. Dod’s labours can only be 
justly estimated when it is remembered 
that they form a compilation of many thou- 
sand facts relating to persons still living ; 
and with respect to whom, indeed, the 
changes which have to be noted every year 
are perhaps to be reckoned by thousands 
rather than hundreds. The book for 1851 
contains about sixty entirely new articles, 
relating to peers and baronets who have 
succeeded to their dignities, to new peers, 
bishops, judges, and knights who have 
been advanced to their honours during 
the past year. The second Part of the 
book, which contains the junior members 
of the nobility, is also enlarged with bio- 
graphical notices, in addition to their gen- 
tilitial descriptions. A class of titulars 
who have hitherto been allowed to drop 
out of view, in all books of reference, is 
given in alphabetical array at the close of 
Part I. These are the widows of Knights 
and of Baronets whose dignities are ex- 
tinct, amounting to some 160 persons. 
Hereafter, when further particulars have 
been collected regarding them, they will 
be included in Part I. Another new fea- 
ture of the present year is an alphabetical 
list of all inferior titles of peerage; the 
want of which (unless Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
Synopsis answered the inquiry) must have 
been often experienced : for instance, as 
Mr. Dod remarks, when an inquirer was 
at loss to know what had become of Lord 
Beauvale, Lord Prudhoe, Lord Eddisbury, 
and other well-remembered persons, who 
are still living, but under other titles; or 
when families alternate the courtesy titles 
of their eldest son, as in the cases of Kerry 
and Shelburne, Ancrum and Jedburgh, 
&c. Nor less suggestive of the changes 
of this shifting scene is his list of courtesy 
titles which would be borne if certain peers 
had heirs apparent. Does it not seem 
very strange to those who have lived a few 
years in the world that there should be 
no Lord Binning, no Lord Brudenell, no 
Lord Deerhurst, no Lord Howick, no 
Lord Lowther, no Lord Morpeth, no Lord 
Petersham, no Lord Portchester, no Earl 
of Yarmouth? Altogether, it appears, full 
one-third of the peers. whose sons take 
courtesy titles (that is, the Dukes, Mar- 
quesses, and Earls,) have at present no 
lineal male heir. There is one improve- 
ment which we would still wish to see 
introduced in this manual, namely, the 
christian names of the mothers and wives 
of the parties described. Instead of “ the 
dau.’”’ or ‘the 5th dau.’’ it would take 
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very little more space to print ‘‘ Anne, 
dau.’’ or ‘‘ Mary, Sth dau.’’ and we are 
sure it would often satisfy the curiosity of 
readers who are set wondering whether 
‘¢the dau.’’ was that Anne or Mary whom 
they once knew something about, and 
which information must now be sought 
elsewhere. It is evident our proposition 
involves so pervading an amendment that 
it would occasion a considerable amount 
of work to the editor; but Mr. Dod has 
fully shown that he is not a workman 
afraid of his trouble, which no one who 
opens his book can fail to appreciate. 





Ancient Coins and Medals: an Histo- 
rical Sketch of the Oriyin and Progress 
of Coining Money in Greece and her Co- 
lonies ; its progress with the extension of 
the Roman Empire ; and its decline with 
the fall of that power. By Henry Noel 
Humphreys, author of ‘‘The Coins of 
England.’’ Second Edition. Small 4to. 
—The attraction offered by this work con- 
sists in its illustrations. The plates, or 
rather the card-boards, with which it is 
interspersed, present a manual cabinet of 
some of the finest and most remarkable 
productions of the numismatic art in any 
age of the world; and these have been 
produced in a manner which approaches 
very closely to a fac-simile of the original. 
They are, in fact, impressions taken upon 
thin leaves of metal, from the coins them- 
selves; and to give more perfect truth, 
the gold, silver, and brass coins are each 
represented in metal of correspondent co- 
lour. This process, which is the invention 
of Mr. Barclay, seal-engraver, in Gerrard- 
street, Soho, has thus the advantage of 
presenting the coin in its proper relief, 
and recommending the study of numis- 
matics, not by a chance handful of cor- 
rugated ‘‘ old coins,’’? but by fac-similes 
of the finest specimens extant. We are 
not therefore surprised that this plan has 
proved very captivating, and that the book 
has arrived at a second impression. Mr. 
Humphreys’s “ Historical Sketch’’ we 
will not undertake to criticise, further 
than to say that its dimensions exceed 
what the occasion apparently required. 
We should have preferred distinct illus- 
trations of each coin represented, thrown 
into as readable and instructive a shape as 
might be. Mr. Humphreys admits that 
he is not ‘‘a professed numismatist,” and 
flatters himself that that circumstance “has 
given him great advantages in treating 
this attractive subject in a popular and 
generally instructive manner, inasmuch as 
numberless highly interesting facts and 
incidents have, in the course of my study, 
come upon me with all the charm and 
force of novelty; which, for a numis- 


matist long versed in the intricacies of 
the science, have lost their zest, and might 
be deemed too well known to require repe- 
tition.”” Admitting the force of these 
considerations, we have to remember, on 
the other hand, that the science of numis- 
matics, like other branches of archeology, 
is overlaid and obscured by numberless 
misapprehensions, or what may be termed 
popular errors, which it requires ex- 
perience and discrimination to apprehend 
and reject; and that a mere litterateur, 
compiling from the general works of 
former writers on the science, must ne- 
cessarily miss the application of many par- 
ticulars which the researches of modern 
numismatists have laboriously ascertained. 
However, we can recommend Mr. Hum- 
phreys’s essay, as we do Mr. Barclay’s 
fac-similes, to gratify an incipient taste ; 
for more exact information the student 
must then turn to higher sources. But 
we must express our regret that the book 
should contain so many typographical 
errors, even in its second edition, both in 
the legends of the coins, and in the names 
of authors quoted. These, at least, or- 
dinary care might have avoided. We 
have found the names of Camden, Selden, 
Stukeley, Vaillant, and Combe, all mis- 
printed. Dr. Stukeley (in p. 5) has this very 
unwarrantable censure passed upon him :— 
‘* Stukely (sic) mentions this fact, which 
would be enough to throw discredit upon 
it, were it not otherwise well authenti- 
cated.’? Whatever hesitation may be 
fairly entertained in the reception of some 
of Stukeley’s theories, he does not deserve 
any such stigma to be thrown upon his 
statements of fact ; and what shall we say 
of Mr. Humphreys’s exactness when we 
add that Stukeley is here quoted as the 
authority for a discovery of Roman silver 
“Jately’’ made? Still more strangely 
Mr. Humphreys quotes (in p. 7) Speed as 
first published in 1623, and ‘* Cambden”’ 
in 1646; while in France, Vaillant was 
‘‘not very ‘long afterwards,’’—though 
Vaillant, we believe, did not begin his long 
series of numismatic works until about 
1681. We will not enter into any numis- 
matic criticisms, for they would lead us 
too far: except on one popular point, 
where a denarius of Claudius is cited as 
‘affording an authority for placing an 
equestrian statue over an arch exactly in 
the position of that of the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Hyde Park Corner, so that by 
mere accident a similar design to that 
which celebrated the subjugation of the Bri- 
tons 800 [!] years ago, now commemorates 
their own vast and unprecedented con- 
quests.”’ (p. 5.) On looking at this rudely 
executed: coin, we are inclined to think 
that the artist’s intention was rather to 
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represent the horse in perspective than in 
a side-view, for the head of the animal is 
entirely turned back towards his rider—a 
very unlikely design to have been adopted 
in the arch itself. The probability there- 
fore is that that turn of the head was in- 
tended to convey the idea of a frunt view 
of the equestrian statue, which the die- 
sinker had not the skill to represent fore- 
shortened; and consequently the arch of 
Claudius does not offer the precedent 
supposed for the anomaly at Hyde Park 
Corner. 





Musical Illustrations of Bishop Percy's 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry: a 
Collection of Old Ballad Tunes, &c. chiefly 
Jrom rare MSS. and Early Printed 
Books, deciphered from the obsolete Nota- 
tion, and harmonized and arranged ac- 
cording to modern usage. By Edward 
F. Rimbault, LL.D. &c. &c. Large 8vo. 
—The taste exercised by Bishop Percy, 
in the selection and arrangement of his 
volumes of ancient ballads, and the 
poetical skill which he employed in smooth- 
ing off some of their rugosities, attained 
for them an immediate popularity, which 
the suffrages of later readers have con- 
tinually tended to confirm and increase, 
stimulated as they have been by the warm 
commendation of Sir Walter Scott, and 
by his own successful imitation in the 
Scotish Minstrelsy. The bishop, however, 
knew very little about the tunes by which 
the songs he collected first made their 
way to fame; nor could he have found a 
man to tell him what most of those tunes 
were. We have had many literary anti- 
quaries, and some few musical antiquaries 
of considerable merit, as Dr. Burney, Sir 
John Hawkins, and Dr. Kitchener: but 
at the present day Dr. Rimbault stands 
almost alone, and in assiduity of research 
he is inferior to none of his predecessors. 
It is true that in the present work he has 
been partly anticipated by Mr. William 
Chappell, to the merit of whose collection 
of ‘* National English Airs’’ (two vols. 
4to. 1840) he pays willing testimony. 
That gentleman discovered various English 
tunes in two books published in the Ne- 
therlands early in the seventeenth century ; 
and Dr. Rimbault has derived similar 
information from three other publications 
of the same character. From these and 
the few musical works which were for- 
merly produced in England, as well as 
from various manuscripts, the materials of 
the present work are derived. The editor 
has recovered, and prints for the first time, 
the ballad tunes of Chevy Chase, The 
Children in the Wood, The King and the 
Miller of Mansfield, &c.; and his pages 
also contain the original settings to many 
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of the beautiful lyrics of the Earl of 
Surrey, Marlow, Ben Jonson, Breton, 
Wotton, Carew, Suckling, &c. some of 
which have never before appeared in 
print. The utmost care has been taken 
to preserve the melodies in their original 
purity, and to harmonize them in the 
simplest and most unpretending manner. 
Those who cherish any love for the strains 
of olden times will appreciate deeply the 
gratification provided for them. 





The Museum of Classical Antiquities ; 
a quarterly Journal of Architecture and 
the sister branches of classic art. London. 
8v0. No. I.—The proprietors of this new 
periodical, which made its appearance 
with the present year, explain their rea- 
sons for adding to the already considerable 
number of serial antiquarian publications 
in the following passage of their opening 
address. ‘ Notwithstanding,”’ they say, 
‘‘the various publications in this and 
other countries, connected with the sub- 
ject of Archeology, there is none in the 
present day devoted entirely, or even we 
might almost say occasionally, to archi- 
tecture and the sister branches of classic 
art. The Annali dell’ Instituto Archeo- 
logico of Rome, and the Archiiologische 
Zeitung of Berlin, are chiefly devoted to 
the elucidation of the myths displayed on 
the vases and other monuments of Magna 
Grecia ; while the Classical Museum 
whose name we have in part adopted, has 
unfortunately ceased toexist. The Archeo- 
logia is chiefly confined to antiquities of 
this country; while the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, though 
occasionally containing papers on classical 
antiquities, cannot, from the very title of 
the Society, give that especial considera- 
tion to the fine arts of antiquity that we 
think desirable. Withthe viewsand objects, 
therefore, we profess, we shall have struck 
out a new path. It is true, unhappily. 
we shall stand alone; but doing so, we 
cannot be charged with infringing on the 
rights of other journals, we do not trespass 
on the province of the periodicals already 
referred to, nor of the Annales Archéo- 
logigue, or the Revue Générale de 
l’Architecture, &c. of Paris, nor of the 
various journals in our own land con- 
nected with the subject of medieval an- 
tiquities.’’ Alluding to the bias shewn 
by the English societies to the archi- 
tecture of the middle ages, it is remark- 
ed :—“ Yet, though Gothic architecture 
be considered more congenial to our 
northern clime, though it be deemed by 
some more fitting and appropriate to our 
sacred edifices, though the poet and philo- 
sopher love to descant on ‘ its airy vaults ’ 
and ‘dim religious light,’—we conceive 
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we should not be just even to Gothic 
architecture, did we not strive to induce 
the architect and the student to search 
into the history of classic architecture, to 
examine its characteristics, to investigate 
the causes of its success, and to endeavour 
to discover those principles of taste which 
guided the ancient artists in the construc- 
tion of their edifices, and from the ignor- 
ance of, or inattention to which, the 
works of modern architects have so 
frequently been judged defective.’ 

The work opens with a well-considered 
and ably written essay on the advantage 
of the study of antiquity, and on excellence 
in art, which will be read with peculiar 
pleasure and profit by the architectural 
student, who will find in it some valuable 
lessons from one who is evidently well 
grounded in his subject and qualified to 
advise. The principal papers are on the 
Polychromy of Greek Architecture, by 
M. Hittorff; description of one of the 
city gates of Pestum, by Professor Don- 
aldson; on a remarkable monument in 
Lycia (overlooked by Mr. Spratt and 
Professor Forbes), by Professor Schoen- 
born; on the paintings of Polygnotus in 
the Lesche at Delphi; and on some 
Egyptian Doric columns in the southern 
temple at Karnak, by Mr. E. Falkener, 
who also contributes some remarks on the 
application of polychromy to modern 
architecture, as exemplified in the decora- 
tion of the exhibition-building in Hyde 
Park. 


Narratives of Shipwrecks of the Royal 
Navy, between 1793 and 1849; compiled 
principally from official documents in the 
Admiralty. By William P. S. Gilly, with 
a preface by William Stephen Gilly, D.D. 
Vicar of Norham and Canon of Durham. 
12mo. Lond. 1850.—This is a delightful 
book, as interesting as a romance, but 
free from all affectation and maudlin sen- 
timent. Thirty-seven examples have been 
selected from the four hundred instances 
of shipwreck which have occurred in the 
Navy during the period mentioned on the 
title-page. Their circumstances are de- 
tailed with minuteness and accuracy ; the 
wonderful preservations which always oc- 
cur on such occasions are pointed out; 
the miracles of coolness and patience, 
of cheerfulness and perseverance, which 
good discipline inspires, are related for 
the most part in a quiet, unpretending 
way ; and, finally, the whole book is set 
off by an admirable preface written by the 
author’s father, the Rev. Doctor Gilly, 
author of Researches amongst the Vaudois, 
in which one scarcely knows whether most 
to admire his true English spirit of affec- 
tion for the navy, the skilful way in which 
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he analyses and classifies the selected ex 

amples, or the practical good sense with 
which, out of these tragic instances of the 
suffering of a particular class of our fel- 
low-subjects, he extracts the lessons of 
improvement in their moral training which 
such examples are calculated, if not de- 
signed, to teach. 

We will give one example of the kind 
of stuff of which the book is made. 
The Drake, a sloop of war, under the 
command of Captain Charles Baker, a 
name ever to be had in remembrance, and 
with a crew of 76 men, was despatched by 
the commander-in-chief on the Newfound- 
land station upon special duty to Halifax. 
Havivg accomplished the object of her 
mission she set sail on her return to St. 
John’s on the morning of Thursday the 
20th June, 1822. ‘*The weather was 
unusually fine, the wind favourable, and 
everything seemed to betoken a short and 
prosperous voyage.’’ On the Sunday fol- 
lowing there came on one of those dense 
fogs for which the coast of Newfoundland 
is proverbial. About mid-day the fog 
cleared away for a quarter of an hour, 
when an observation was taken and the 
ship’s position ascertained. The breeze 
freshened, Captain Baker’s orders were to 
use the utmost despatch, he sailed on in 
spite of the fog, and from noon till six in the 
evening ran about sixty miles. The ship’s 
course was then slightly altered, and on they 
went with the wind, using the lead, keep- 
ing a good look-out, and carefully feeling 
the way, until about half-past seven o’clock, 
when the look-out man suddenly shouted 
“ Breakers a-head!’’ The ship was in- 
stantly hauled to the wind, and every 
effort made to stay her, but in vain; 
‘*her stern took the breakers, and she 
immediately fell broadside on, the sea 
breaking completely over her.’’ 

Not the slightest confusion occurred. 
Every man on board was on deck, and 
stronger even than the sense of peril was 
the feeling of confidence in Captain Baker. 
* Cut away the masts!” was his first or- 
der. It was promptly executed, but in 
vain. In a few moments the ship bilged, 
and the destruction of every soul on board 
appeared to be inevitable. ‘‘ Launch the 
cutter!” was the captain’s next order. 
She was scarcely over the gangway when 
she was dashed against the rocks and sank. 
The fog was at this time so dense that 
“they could not form a conjecture as to 
their actual position.’”’” The ship lay 
groaning amidst the noisy breakers ; every 
wave dashed over her; she seemed going 


-to pieces rapidly. At that moment a par- 


tial clearance of the fog enabled some one 
to discern above the breakers a small rock 
at no great distance from the ship. A 
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gleam of hope rested upon that rock. A 
sailor named Lennard sprang forward and 
volunteered to reach it with a rope. Ina 
moment he had jumped into the sea, but 
the current set against him, he struggled, 
sank, and with difficulty was dragged on 
board again. 

The jolly-boat had been washed away. 
The gig was the only boat that remained, 
Captain Baker ordered it out, and Turner 
the boatswain offered to renew in it the 
fruitless attempt of Lennard. Peering 
through the fog the crew watched his pro- 
gress with an anxiety scarcely to be ima- 
gined. The time had been well chosen; 
the influx of a wave carried the boat to 
within a few feet of the rock. On he 
went on the top of the flowing wave which 
gathered strength beneath him. One mo- 
ment he was seen balanced on the crest of 
the huge wave, the next his boat was 
dashed to pieces on the rock. But Turner 
was as self-possessed as his captain. He 
held fast by the rope when dashed out of 
the boat, and succeeded in scrambling up 
the rock. The communication which had 
thus been courageously effected was at this 
moment confpleted by a huge wave which 
lifted the shattered ship right over the 
rock upon which she had struck at first, 
and dashed her down as if in scorn close 
by the other rock on which the boatswain 
had effected a landing. 

Captain Baker now called his crew to- 
gether, explained his intention to abandon 
the waterlogged ship, pointed out the 
means of securing their safety, and or- 
dered every man to make the best of his 
way to the rock which had been reached 
by the boatswain. The men hesitated. 
The peril of remaining in the ship was 
imminent ; every moment seemed fraught 
with enormous danger; the crew to a 
man wished their captain to go first. But 
nothing could induce Captain Baker to do 
anything of the kind. From the very 
first he had been as calm and self-pos- 
sessed as man could be; he now simply 
remarked, in reply to their entreaties, that 
his life was the least and last considera- 
tion. Benumbed with cold, some few of 
the men were unable to make good their 
footing on the slippery rock, but the great 
majority reached it in safety. It was not 
until he had seen every one clear of the 
wreck that Captain Baker quitted the ship. 

Their new situation was not less perilous 
than the wreck which they had quitted. 
The rock to which they had escaped was 
some fathoms from the main-land, and at 
high water, which was now approaching, 
was deep below the surface of the sea. 
Captain Baker encouraged the men by 
voice and example, and no one uttered 
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complaint although their situation seemed 
almost desperate. The gallant boatswain 
again volunteered to endeavour to effect a 
connexion with the main-land. Plunging 
into the sea, he succeeded, although with 
great difficulty, and then, amidst the cheers 
of his comrades, advancing to the nearest 
point of the coast opposite the rock, cast 
one end of the line he had carried with 
him towards his companions. It was 
caught, although only long enough “to 
allow of one man holding it on the shore, 
and another on the rock, at arm’s length.’’ 
Here then was at last a chance of safety,— 
but mark the conduct of the men. “ In- 
stead of rushing to the rope, as many 
would have done under similar circum- 
stances, not a man moved until he was 
commanded to do so by Captain Baker.”’ 
The men again entreated the captain to 
provide for his own safety, but in vain,x— 
“‘] will never leave the rock until every 
soul is safe.’’ One by one, forty-four out 
of fifty, succeeded in gaining the shore. 
Amongst the six who remained was a 
woman, who was helpless and almost life- 
less from her past sufferings. A brave 
fellow took her in his arms and grasped 
the rope. When he had made about half 


the distance, the rope, not strong enough 
to sustain the additional weight and strain, 


snapped asunder. ‘‘ The seaman and his 
burden were seen but for an instant in the 
foaming eddies’’ of the incoming tide, 
and ‘‘ with them perished the last means 
of preservation that remained for Captain 
Baker, and those who were with him on 
the rock.’’ In vain were all endeavours 
to renew a communication ; scouring par- 
ties were sent out by those who were al- 
ready on shore in search of a rope ;—when 
they returned, not a vestige of the rock 
or its devoted tenants could be seen. 
Their companions on the shore had, in 
the meantime, beheld them ‘‘ whelmed be- 
neath the fatal tide.’’ 

When the surviving crew reached Eng- 
land, they addressed a letter to one of 
their officers, begging him to request of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, not anything for 
themselves, but that their lordships would 
erect some ‘‘ public and lasting record of 
the lion-hearted, generous, and very un- 
exampled way in which our late noble 
commander sacrificed his life.’’ Such a 
request was of course successful. A mo- 
nument was erected to Captain Baker’s 
memory in the chapel of the Royal Dock- 
yard at Portsmouth. 

Both within the naval profession and 
beyond it, this book deserves to be highly 
popular. It has great interest, and teaches 
valuable lessons. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


WESTMINSTER PLAY. 

The Andria of Terence was before 
Christmas performed by the Queen’s 
Scholars, and passed off with much eclit. 
Following our ancient practice, we preserve 
a copy of the prologue and epilogue. 


PROLOGUS IN ANDRIAM. 


Anno superiori, quum jam nostra hee fabula 
Fuerat agenda, causa intervenit prius, 

Et ea miserrima, cur non fieret id quidem. 
Nam illis feré diebus e vivis fuit 

Abrepta mulier jure dilectissima, 

Adelaida, Regina optima, de qua possumus 
{llud Simonideum merito dicere: 

“ Fuit gnata Regum, et soror et conjux ; attamen 
Nunquam est erecta mens ad arrogantiam.” 
Paullisper ergo Musa levis Comedic 

Defuit theatro, et nos tanquam matrem piam 
Reginam Alumni Regii deflevimus. 


Nunc autem binis gratulanda erit viris, 
Quorum unus nuper bis discessit edibus, 
Alter in illius merito successit locum. 


Illi, qui nunc germanam huic nostre ecclesiam 
Regit Prefectus,* gratulamur unicé, 

His ille ludis semper adfuit favens, 
Puerilibusque indulsit his conatibus, 

Judex preeclarus, quippe qui cantu sno 

Musam Sophocleam suscitare noverit. 

Necdum consenuit studium : namque (ut cetera 
Omittam historica, critica) jam in nostras nianus 
Venusinum sic uti vixit vatem tradidit, 

Et tanquam in speculo mores exbibuit viri, 
Poéta poetam dignus qui illustraverit. 

Nec successori +} laudes hic desint sue: 
Ille Orientalis haud veritus scientize 
Ipsos adire fontes hausit impiger ; 
Nomenque nostris haud inclusum fluctibus 
Etiam peregrinis fecit innotescere. 

Nec alius certe preetereundus hic vir est,{ 
Et ille Canonicus, nostra hac eductus schola, 
Qui nunc prope nos exedificandam ecclesiam 
Procurat unus munificentia sua. 

Noluit ille nostros pauperes diutius 
Crass jacere mersos iguorantia, 
Mitique jussit Religionem lumine 

Tn loca situque senta et vitiis omnibus 
Contacta, tanquam solis diffundi jubar, 
Lucem caloremque egris adducens viris, 
He nobis fuerint artes ; his freti nihil 
Minas Britanni respiciemus Italas, 

Nec Pontificales insidias timebimus. 

At hac majora quain que nos loqui decet. 
Vos alme Matris tecta qui revisitis, 

Et nos agentes que vos egistis prius 
Spectatis, veniam nobis que data est date, 
Et accipite plausa, prout soletis, Andriam. 


EPtLoaus IN ANDRIAM. 
Chremes, Simo, Davus, Pamphilus, Charinus, 
Mysis. 


Chremes.—Tandem ut propositum est, conveni- 
mus, utque loquendi 
Mos tantz dignus sit gravitate rei, 
Occupet ut sellam noster Simo, consilioque 
Preesideat solita lege ; placetne? (Omnes) Placet. 
Simo.—Persolvo meritas grates: nunc congre- 
diendi 
Perpaucis que sit causa modusque dabo. 
PACIFICATORES e#terni feedus amoris 
Omnibus hic mundi gentibus offerimus ; 


Quodd qui rejiciant, noster conventus eadem 
Lege, domum, nummos, victum, alimenta negat; 
Ut pereant morbo atque fame, peste atque ruina, 
Tantus amor pacis, tantus amoris amor, 
Incipe tu,in medioque,Chreme, rem pone mo- 
vendam; 
Quzque sit imprimis lex statuenda doce. 
Chremes.—Quamvis insuetus que vult res pub- 
lica vulgo [Placet. 
Disserere, incipiam, vosque favete, (Ommnes) 
Chremes.—Duret in eternum, nullo interrupta 
tumultu, 
Aurea pax, omnes, foemina virque volunt. 
Causidici, medici, mercatoresque miselli 
Qui dant pro censu larga tributa suo: 
Ipse ego pro medicis medicus: Tu, causidicorum, 
Pamphile, causidicus jure patronus eris ; 
Tu mercatorum, preses dignissime, partes 
Pacis amatorum pacis amator ages ; 
Secula complentur prope sexaginta, nec unquam 
Dediscunt miseri bella cruenta viri. 
Davus.—Nec muliebre genus; saltem mea femina 
caro 
Cum sponso gessit prelialonga. Simo.—Tacg. 
Chremes.—Progeniti sumus ut vivamus; dulcius 
ergo i 
Longe est pro patria vivere quam oppetere: 
Iste trucidandi, mactandi, dilacendari 
Ossa, cutem, carnem, viscera, membra, toros 
Mos odio est medicis ; mors est provincia nostra, 
Audeat hine nostra nemo nisi te mori ; 
Ergo que prima est nobis sententia, toto 
Ut cessent mundo bella:—Placetne? (Om- 
nes) Placet. [nostra est ; 
Pamphilus.—Et pro causidicis ego; lis provincia 
Sola decent homines bella animosa fori. 
Cedant arma tog ; lingue manus ; omnia posthac 
Eloquium faciet, vis violenta nihil. 
Gallia si Meliten, si vult Hispania Calpen, 
Eripere, aut Canadam Bostoniensis homo; 
Indica Sarmatico si vaccha vorabitur urso, 
Hec cuncta eloquio sunt derimenda meo ;— 
Davus.—Eloquio! miror Cicero de Finibus, annc 
Centenis hominum millibus obstiterit. 
Pamph.—Ergo hexc proposita est sententia; cau- 
sidicorum 
Omnia ad arbitrium sunt referenda? (Omnes) 
Placet. 
Pamph.—Deque furore brevi furor ira brevis- 
simus ut sit 
Audeat irasci nemo. Placetne ? (Omnes) Placet. 
Pamph.—Sint pro armamentis armenta, atque 
ariete crebro 
Non pereant urbes sed generentur oves, 
Davus.—Non placet! omne genus tormenti, mis- 
sile plumbum, 
Quezque dabunt, fingo, vuluera, queque necem ; 
Spiculaque et jacula et rutilo quot in aera tractu 
Missa ferunt flammas ignivomosque globos, 
Verbo uno,quzecumque homines sub lurida mittunt 
Taitara, telorum sum fabricator ego. 
Pace tua, nisi bellum altas cum civibus urbes 
Destruat, atque humiles improba flamma casas, 
Ni pereant messes hominumque albentia passim 
Ossa per exustos disjiciantur agros, 
Quo potero ipse modo, heu parvos educere gnatos, 
Urbaneque epulas suppeditare gule. 
Char.—Et lauro alternis vicibus nisi cedat oliva 
(Et pacem solidam quid, nisi bella parant?) 
Quid fit amor patriz, quid virtus mascula, quove 
Evadet fame spes decorisque mea? 
Quis vobis morem gerit? hee concordia sola est 
Omnes unanimi pectore bella gerunt. 
Oppugnat Siculas inimosa Neapolis arces, 
Gallia Romanos obsidione premit, 
P i 





* Dr. Milman, Dean of St, Paul’s, 
t Rev. William Cureton, M.A. 
t Archdeacon Bentinck, 


Venetosque et quos Padus ailuit amnis, 
Sanguine fecundat Noricuseusis agros. 

Denique Cimbrorum duo millia saucia, casos 
Quingentos, centum diruta tecta lego. 
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Prussicus invenit telum, quo certius icti 
Intereant homines commodiore modo, 
Scit quoque fasciculos Davus glomerare tuborum, 
Si major solito sanguinis ardor adest; [bido est, 
Queis potis est bis terque quaterque, ut cuique li- 
Ora revolvendo multiplicare necem. 
Non brevis ira furor, furor est zternus, et aate 
Quam irasci cessat, vivere cessat homo, 
Romanos, Graios, Troas, cacoethes habebat 
Pugnandi, tenet et nos cacoethes idem, 
(To Chrem.) Tu nescis quam sis pugoax. Chrem. 
—Pugnax, ego? Char.—Eris tu 
Ipso Marte magis, sit modo causa, ferox. 
Dav. (aside to Char.)—Pacifica hzc rabies quam 
sit sincera videndum est, 
Incensos placet hos reddere, tuque juva. 
Dav. (to Chrem.)—Cogis amicitiam? quo pacto? 
rem.—Foedere certo, 
Dav.—Federe! quod quoties rumpitur arma capis. 
Hic mos est; feedus quo nil sollennius ictum est ; 
Mox etiam quicum jungitur, ictus erit. 
Vis dicam quid sit foedus, qua fingitur arte? 
More tuo prescribam ; hac medicina tua est. 
“Scrupula justitiz sint nulla; liquoris honesti 
Gutta sit una; doli simplicis ad libitum ;” [fiat 
Dav.—“ Adjice aque duo magna rose cochlearia ; 
‘*Paous, abateadum, bile tumente.” Char.— 
Tace. 
Dav.—Bolus acetati plumbi, stricta uncia ferri; 
Hec pro re nata sunt adhibenda: Tenes? 
Chrem.—Ebrius irridet medicis. Dav.— Ego 
rideo potus? 
Perpaucis risum pocula vestra movent, 
Servatur tibi homo seu pictus Phasidos ales, 
Scilicet ut pereat certius arte tua. {vestra. 
Char.—Sunt sine honore cicatrices et vulnera 
Dav.—lllustrat lites gloria nulla tuas. 
Char.—Milite sed raro cedes et preda movetur. 
(To Pamp.)Ta spolias omni tempore, (to Chrem.) 
tuque necas, 
Chrem.—Hecce opprobria ego! Pamph.—Taceas. 
Char.—Empiricus ille! 
Chrem.—Hem! Quid ait? Pamph. —Taceas. 
Char.—Pharmacopola! Pamph.—Tace. 
Char.—Non bellum cordi est tibi nec capiti cere- 
bellum, 
Ut sanes alios tu medeare tibi; 
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Stultus es. Pamph.—In laqueum cadit; in jus 
ibimus ; actum est ; 
De medico quemquam lex vetat ista loqui. 
Dav —Eu! De more ligat violabile foedus amicos ; 
Doctori jam fert doctus amicus opem. 
Chrem.—Non mihi lege opus est ; volo me ipsum 
ulciscier, et cras, 
Mane, decem passus. Dav.—Pacificator! Ehem! 
* Duret in eternum nullo interrupta tamultu 
Aurea pax;” quid ais? Simo.— Pacificator. 
Chrem.—Ohe! 
Chrem.—Pacificatores non nobis pacificamus ; 
Sion mihitu. Char.—Vel si tu mihi. Chrem. 
—Jam faciam— 
Char.—Quid facies? Chrem.—Quid agam ? Char. 
—Quid ages? Pamph.—Pax aurea! 
uando 
Te aspiciam. Dav.—Certé haud nunc,tibi Mysis 
adest. [vocat uxor, 
Mysis.—Pamphile! Quid tempus teris hic, tu te 
Illa tui longé pars melior, Glycere. 
Hance tu pacifica, si quid valet ars tua pacis; 
Infans 2grotat; creditor ante fores; 
Publica dum curas, abiit privata supellex; 
Scis “fieri facias” quid sit? Pamph.—Ehem! 
quid ais? [rent ; 
Dav.—Pamphile, ni fallor, te bella domestica ter- 
“* Hinc ille lacryme,” atque hinc tibi pacis amor. 
Pamph.—Nulla domi pax, nulla foris. Simo.— 
Spes irrita vitam 
Quz putat zrumnis posse carere suis. 
Pax saltem his floret spatiis; hic semper amicus, 
Hic facili arridens laude Patronus adest. 
Nos fluvii ritu viridis quem ripa coercet 
Hic sequimur docilem non sine lege viam. 
Flumen et oceani ceu fractis confiuit undis, 
Nos vite tumidas experiemur aquas. 
Forsan erunt ipsa hac, queis mox excedimus olim 
Ostia non siccis respicienda genis. 
His tam innutriti animo condiscimus equo 
Aspera que veniant, queque secunda, pati. 
Simo.—Sive fori, seu bella vocent facunda senatis, 
Martia seu regni mittat ad arma salus, 
Ducat amor patriz, sceptri reverentia, et hujus 
Fixa diu pietas religioque loci. (vabit 
Quidquid erit, noctem hance olim meminisse ju- 
Si tulerit plausus Andria nostra suos. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 9. Sir Rob. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

Edward Lennox Boyd, esq. Regident 
Director of the United Kingdom Life 
Assurance, William Rae Smee, esq. of 
the Bank of England, and Robert Cole, 
esq. of Upper Norton Street, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

A handsome bronze lamp was exhibited 
from the collection of the Rev. Dr. Neli- 
gan, of Cork, which has since been dis- 
persed by auction by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson. It is remarkable from 
exhibiting the Christian monogram xp. be- 
tween the letters Alpha and Omega. 

Capt. W. H. Smyth, F.R.S. Director, 
communicated a paper On the Formation 
of the very curious and valuable Table- 
clock belonging to the Society, dated 1525. 
He entered intg the subject of the antiquity 
of clocks in general, and the various im- 
provements which they have from time to 
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time undergone. One of the oldest clocks 
in existence is that at Dover Castle ; which 
is said to bear date full a century anterior 
to the clock the property of the Society. 
It was, however, made for a turret, and 
not foratable. This relic Capt. Smyth 
had examined, in company with Mr. 
Vulliamy, by leave of the Board of Ord- 
nance; and, by permission of Her Ma- 
jesty, he had also minutely inspected the 
clock in the gallery at Windsor Castle 
which was presented to Anne Boleyne by 
Henry the Eighth on her marriage. His 
communication was also illustrated by 
various other representations of curious 
clocks,—particularly of those intended 
for domestic use. The whole of the in- 
formation was intended to be supple- 
mentary to Capt. Smyth’s former article 
on horology printed last year. 

Jan. 16. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

Norrisson Scatcherd, esq. of Morley 
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House near Leeds, author of the History 
of Morley, and James Crosby, esq. of 
Streatham, were elected Fellows. 

Capt. Ouvry, through his brother, con- 
tributed to the museum of the Society a 
Sikh prayer-book which he had picked up 
on the field after one of the late Indian 
battles. It is in a beautiful state of pre- 
servation, and the writing distinct and 
regular. The donor stated that it is in the 
Hindoo language as written and spoken in 
the north of India; and explained that 
two well-designed and well-coloured illu- 
minations in it—which, however, did not 
belong to the book—had reference to the 
mission of the person known as the Mon- 
key-God General to the Island of Ceylon. 
The paper on which the drawings were 
made, and on which the devotional pieces 
were written, was made from silk, and 
was remarkably strong and firm. 

Benjamin Williams, esq. added another 
to the many papers read during the last 
season on the meaning of the word “ Cold- 
harbour,’’—disputing the position that it 
was derived from the Roman Coluber. 
Mr. Williams proposed to derive this word 
from Culina, the place where the Roman 
faneral repasts were cooked. 

A letter was read from Mr. W. White 
on two Hune-bedden, or Hun’s graves, 
which he had inspected in North Holland. 
These remarks were accompanied by draw- 
ings of the monuments, which deserved 
notice from the circumstance of their being 
composed of huge granite blocks in a vast 
plain, where neither crag nor rock could 
be seen. 

Mr. Akerman read some remarks con- 
testing with Mr. Wykeham Martin the 
statement made by the latter last season, 
that the long nails found with some Ro- 
man skeletons had been used for the 
crucifixion of criminals. Mr. Akerman, 
backed by Mr. Roach Smith, expressed 
his strong belief that the nails had been 
used merely for fastening together the 
frame-work of wood employed to protect 
the bodies from the pressure of the earth. 
The main object of Mr. Akerman’s paper, 
however, was to propose a test for the fu- 
ture. As in later times the bodies of the 
crucified were allowed to be removed on 
the day on which they suffered, their legs 
would doubtless be broken to hasten death; 
and, as the thigh-bones were generally the 
last of the human skeleton which decayed, 
evidence would thus be afforded which 
would set the question at rest. 

Jan. 23. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

John Adey Repton, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated some remarks on the poor- 
boxes which in the reign of Edward VI. 
were ordered to be set up in churches; the 
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keys to be kept by the churchwardens and 
the clergymen. 

Mr. Roach Smith presented a cast of a 
curious mould found in Norfolk, intended 
for the sacred wafer. The original is in 
the possession of Mr. Fitch. 

Mr. Roach Smith exhibited, on the part 
of Mr. Wylie, some Saxon sepulchral 
antiquities found during the last year at 
Fairford in Gloucestershire. Mr. Wylie 
also furnished drawings of others from 
the same locality brought to light in 
1844-5 and now lost or dispersed. They 
consist of spear-heads, knives, the umbo 
and other metal appendages to a shield, a 
sword, fibule of various forms, beads of 
coloured glass and clay, and other objects. 
Mr. Roach Smith made some remarks on 
these remains, and pointed out in what re- 
spects they agreed or differed with others 
found in various parts of this country, as 
well as with Frankish sepulchral remains 
discovered in Germany; and he drew atten- 
tion to four beads of unusual magnitude 
in crystal, amber, Kimmeridge schale, and 
glass, as well as to a brass coin of Gallienus 
which had been perforated for suspension 
round the neck. Roman coins used as 
ornaments, he remarked, were not un- 
frequently found in Saxon and Frankish 
graves, and he gave several instances of 
their discovery in such places. 

ARCH.XZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Jan. 3. Frederic Ouvry, esq. F.S.A. 
in the chair. 

Mr. Hudson Turner communicated a 
memoir entitled, Unpublished Notices 
relative to the Times of Edward I. The 
first portion of this interesting paper re- 
lated to the crusade undertaken by Prince 
Edward, at the termination of the Barons’ 
war, probably with the view of engaging 
in foreign enterprise the adventurous 
spirits which might endanger the peace 
of the realm. The Prince, as Mr. Turner 
shewed by the record of the expenses of 
the crusade, engaged by pecuniary ad- 
vances members of the most powerful 
families in England. The roll of knights 
who covenanted to sail with him includes 
several who must be considered as sus- 
pected persons, from their recent compli- 
city with the Earl of Leicester, and whom 
it was desirable to restrain from further 
plots against the crown. This roll has 
never been published, and Mr. Turner 
observed that the sources, whence the 
necessary funds for the armament had 
been provided, had not previously been 
indicated. The amount advanced for each 
leader, as also for each knight in his 
company, was 100 marks, with the ex- 
ception of Edmund, the king’s brother, 
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who received 10,000 marks, and Hamon 
V’Estrange 1,200 marks. The entire 
number of knights was 104. Mr. Turner 
gave also a detailed account of the negotia- 
tion, the result of the crusade. Dr. 
Lingard has alluded to a proposition of 
alliance made to Edward on the part of 
the Tartar Khan of Persia. Mr. Turner 
explained the motives of this singular 
overture, and showed that emissaries were 
subsequently sent by the Persian sovereign 
to the Pope, who sent them with letters 
of recommendation to Edward, in the 
year 1290, several years after his accession. 
By a roll of expenses, existing in the 
Chapter House, it appears that they were 
employed by the English king as ambas- 
sadors from himself to the Khan, and 
Mr. Turner gave a detailed and curious 
statement of the itinerary and expenditure, 
being the earliest evidence, probably, now 
extant, relative to any embassy from Eng- 
land to such remote countries. 

The Rev. E. L. Cutts gave a description, 
illustrated by numerous plans and draw- 
ings, of an ancient mansion in Kent, 
Franks, near Farningham, an ancient seat 
of the Bathurst family, and now in the 
possession of Mr. Ray. 

M. Pulski addressed to the meeting 
some observations on a series of examples 
of sculpture in ivory, and other works of 
art, of which he produced representations. 
The originals exist in a fine museum of 
medieval works of art in Hungary. The 
ivory carvings commence from the fourth 
or fifth century. He called special atten- 
tion to an ivory tablet, apparently part 
of a triptych, on which appears an Eng- 
lish king, probably Henry VI. with the 
royal arms, and attendant knights in 
armour. The beautiful illuminated draw- 
ings from M. Pulski’s collections com- 
prised also several exquisite examples of 
Oriental vessels of metal, inlaid with 
silver and a kind of niello, and ornamented 
with human figures and animals, as well 
as flowered designs and inscriptions. M. 
Pulski explained his reasons for believing 
that these elaborate works in metal had 
been produced under the influence of the 
Norman Princes in Sicily. 

A drawing of an unique ornament of 
ancient Irish workmanship was presented 
by Mr. Waterhouse of Dublin, to which 
the name of the “ Royal Tara brooch ” had 
been assigned in Ireland. A notice of 
this magnificent fibula by Dr. Petrie was 
read: he described it as formed of a 
mixed metal, composed of copper and tin, 
and designated by the name of white 
bronze. The various artistic processes 
which are combined in its decoration, 
the singular perfection of the chasing and 
fillagree work, far surpassing even that of 
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the exquisite crosier of Lismore, exhibited 
to the Institute by the Duke of Devonshire 
in the last year, render this brooch an ob- 
ject of the highest interest. It is peculiar 
in having the appendage of a chain, of 
silver, of the construction called Trinchi- 
nopoli work, supposed to have served as 
a guard for the security of this gorgeous 
ornament. Mr. Waterhouse, on a recent 
visit to London, had kindly brought it to 
the apartments of the Institute for the in- 
spection of members of the Society ; and 
his engagements preventing his producing 
it at the monthly meeting, he had very 
kindly presented a carefully reduced draw- 
ing of the brooch, for the gratification of 
the Society.—Lord Talbot of Malahide 
remarked that this fibula, although sup- 
posed to have been found near Tara, had 
not received its designation upon any 
authority. It had been brought into 
Drogheda by a woman, and sold for a few 
shillings. Allinquiries regarding the place 
of its discovery had been fruitless. 

Mr. W. H. Clark, of York, sent draw- 
ings of a small figure in armour, much 
defaced, and an armorial escucheon, de- 
scribed as the effigy and arms of Robert 
le Vavasour, recently taken down from 
the east end of York Minster. It was 
proposed to replace it by a precise fac- 
simile.* 

An exquisite gold cross was exhibited, 
discovered in Norfolk, supposed to be a 
relic of the seventh century. In the 
centre is set an imitation of a gold coin of 
the Emperor Heraclius II. and Heraclius 
Constantinus his son (613—641). It 
had evidently served as a pectoral orna- 
ment. 

Dr. Thurnam exhibited a singular object 
of bronze, found in a cairn in Yorkshire; 
in form bearing some resemblance to a 
basket. It resembles one found some 
years since near Hexham, filled with Ro- 
man coins, and may have served as a sort 
of portable casket for carrying money. 

Mr. Yates produced a bronze implement 
of unknown use, a sort of double axe, of 
slender proportions. M. Pulski stated 
that objects similar in form but of smaller 
size had been found in Hungary, and were 
supposed to be weapons of an early age. 

Mr. Brackstone exhibited several bronze 
celts of unusual forms, one of them elabo- 
rately engraved with chevron ornaments. 

Amongst other interesting objects exhi- 
bited were a little Manual of Prayers in a 
binding of silver fillagree, beautifully ena- 
melled, brought by Lord Talbot of Mala- 
tride; a Limoges enamel, of very singular 


* Reference has lately been made to a 
figure of de Vavasour, at York ; see Notes 
and Queries, vol. iii. p. 71. 
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design, by Mr. Franks; an impression cf 
the Brass of Sir John Arundell, from 
Stratton, in Cornwall, sent by Mr. C. 
Tucker; drawings of several bronze celts 
of undescribed types, by Mr. Dunoyer; 
drawings of Norman sculptures in Devon- 
shire, sent by Mr. H. Tomkins, of Laun- 
ceston, especially a remarkable group of 
figures from the tympanum of a door at 
the church of Bishop’steignton. Mr. 
Laing sent an impression of the fine seal 
of Thomas Lord Stanley, and Margaret 
Countess of Richmond: the matrix is in 
the possession of Major Humphreys. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Jan. 22. A paper by Mr. Heathcote 
Russell on discoveries made during the 
excavations for the New Royal Exchange, 
was read, and illustrated by numerous 
drawings. Mr. Russell, it appears, was 
clerk of the works under Mr. Tite during 
the time of excavating the area of the old 
Exchange, and the superintendence of the 
workmen and the measures resorted to to 
secure the antiquities for the United Gre- 
sham Committees devolved on him. It 
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was during his employment in this capa- 
city that he probed the soil at a particular 
spot, and found a deep pit which subse- 
quently in clearing out furnished the an- 
tiquities now deposited in the Guildhall. 
Mr. Russell’s engagement being brought 
to a sudden close soon after, the corpora- 
tion awarded him 50/7, It was attempted 
to make the grant conditional to his sur- 
rendering his drawings and notes; but, upon 
Mr. Russell’s expostulating with the Com- 
mittee, they denied annexing any condition 
whatever to the grant, and the money was 
paid. 

The paper was the first of a series de- 
tailing these discoveries, and on a future 
occasion we may allude to it more fully. 
Mr. Deputy Lott, who proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Russell, said it was singular 
that, although he was aware of what had 
been done with respect to these discove- 
vies, that his (Mr. Russell’s) name was, 
until that evening, perfectly unknown to 
him. Mr. Gould seconded the proposi- 
tion, which was carried unanimously; and 
Mr. Russell will resume his narrative on 
the 11th of February. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


On the 4th Jan. after a Cabinet Council 
held at the Elysée, the Ministry tendered 
their resignations, which were accepted 
inabody. This important decision was 
adopted in consequence of a number of 
petty defeats to which the Ministers were 
lately subjected. They were signally de- 
feated on the lottery question—on M. 
Mauguin’s liberation—and on the reten- 
tion of M. Yon as Commissary of Police 
to the Assembly. To add to their em- 
barrassments, the Assembly refused to 
grant the Minister of War time to search 
for an alleged order signed by Gen. Chan- 
garnier, bitterly complained of by M. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. The Moniteur of the 
10th contained the following list of the 
new Ministry :—M. Rouher, Minister of 
Justice ; M. Drouyn de Lhuys, Foreign 
Affairs; Gen. Reynaud de Saint Jean 
d’Angely, War; M. Theodore Ducos, 
Marine and Colonies; M. Baroche, In- 
terior; M. Magne, Public Works; M. 
Bonjean, Agriculture and Commerce ; M. 
de Parrieu, Public Instruction ; M. Achille 
Fould, Finances. Four of the former 
Ministers were retained, namely, MM. 


Baroche, Fould, Rouher, and de Parrieu, 
their resignations not having been accepted 
by the President. Another decree, signed 
by Louis-Napoleon and countersigned by 
the Ministers of the Interior and of War, 
revoked the ordinance by which the Na- 
tional Guard and the troops of the First 
Division were united under one command. 
By this means Gen. Changarnier was dis- 
possessed of his office. Gen. Perrot was 
appointed to the superior command of the 
National Guards of the Seine, and Gen. 
Baraguay d’Hilliers to be Commandant 
in Chief of the troops of all arms in the 
First Military Division. On the 18th 
matters came to their crisis. After a vote 
had been proposed, censuring the Ministry 
for their removal of Changarnier, M. St. 
Beuve moved,—‘‘ The Assembly declares 
that it has no confidence in the Ministry, 
and passes to the order of the day.” This 
motion was carried by 417 against 278. 
The majority consisted of all shades— 
Legitimists, Moderates, and Socialists 
voting side by side. The Ministry re- 
signed immediately after the division. On 
the 24th the Assembly received a message 
from the President stating that, after the 
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recent vote of the Assembly, he had ac- 
cepted the resignation of a Ministry which 
had given to the country and to the cause 
of order signal pledges of its devotion, and 
had resolved on forming a Ministry of 
transition of special men, belonging to no 
fraction of the Assembly, and determined 
to devote themselves to affairs without 
regard to party feeling. The new Ministry 
is as follows :—General Randon, War ; 
Waisse, Interior; Germiny, Finance ; 
Magne, Public Works ; Brennier, Foreign 
Affairs; Royer, Justice; Vailliant, Marine; 
Giraud, Public Instruction ; Schneider, 
Agriculture and Commerce. None of these 
are representatives. Germiny was Re- 
ceiver-General at Rome; Giraud, the In- 
spector-General of Universities ; Schneider, 
the Manager of Ironworks at Creuzot. 


SPAIN. 


General Narvaes having repeatedly ten- 
dered his resignation to the Queen, and it 
having been as often declined ; on the 10th 
Jan. he again represented his determina- 
tion, threatening suicide as an alternative. 
The Queen at length gave way, whereupon 
he left Madrid, and retired to France. 

Pidal first tried his hand at a Cabinet, 
and, failing, Bravo Murillo undertook the 
task, and has completed the following 
Ministry :—Bravo Murillo, Minister of 
Finance and President of the Council ; 
Beltram de Lis, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; Count Mirasol, Minister at War. 
Explanations having been demanded of 
Murillo on the question, whether there 
were any ground of accusation against the 
former ministry, the new President of the 
Council declined to assign any. 

HESSE-CASSEL. 

The Deutsche Zeitung of the 2éth Dec. 
contains a detailed account of the Elector’s 
return to his capital. The troops which 
preceded that Prince entered Cassel on the 
26th, and were received at the Frankfort 
gate by the military bands of the Prussian 
and Federal troops; next day, the Elector 
arrived by special train from Frankfort. 
He entered a carriage, and drove into the 
town. The silence which prevailed was 
most profound. Hassenpfiug has resigned 
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the Ministry of Justice in favour of Meyer, 
Councillor of State, but retains the port- 
folio of the Interior. 


RUSSIA. 


A terrible tempest broke out on the 
3rd of October, at Kirgis, where the horde 
of Korin generally establishes its camps. 
168 persons were killed, 205,600 sheep, 
1,292 horses, 490 camels, and 360 oxen. 
During eight days the soil was covered 
with snow to the depth of 16 or 17 feet. 

The new Museum of Antiquities, Sculp- 
ture, and Painting, in St. Petersburgh, 
built after the designs of M. de Klenze, of 
Munich, the architect of the Pinacotheka 
—begun as far back as the year 1840—is 
at length finished, and will be formally 
inaugurated in the course of the coming 
spring. With the exception of the doors 
and floorings, it is constructed entirely of 
stone and metal. The roof is of iron, 
covered with ornaments in copper, which 
sparkle in the rays of the sun. The walls 
are marble. The ground pavements are 
in mosaic; and round the interior grand 
court runs a peristyle, composed of 182 
monolith Corinthian columns, respectively 
of marble or of granite. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A grand celebration in honour of the 
admission of California as one of the 
United States took place in San Fran- 
cisco on the 29th October, in which all 
the state officers, government officers, be- 
nevolent societies, and all the citizens, 
foreign and American, generally took part. 
A triumphal car was drawn by six white 
horses, containing 30 little boys, dressed 
in white skirts and black pants, and 
Liberty caps, each boy representing a 
state and carrying a shield, on which the 
name of the state was inscribed. In the 
centre a large banner of white satin, 
trimmed with gold, and containing the 
inscription, ‘‘ California. The Union: it 
must be preserved.’’ The festivities were 
marred by the explosion of a steam-boat. 
The deaths are said to number from 75 to 
100. In the week ending Oct. 26 seventy 
persons had died at San Francisco of 
cholera. 
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LANCASHIRE, 


The building in Manchester recently be- 
longing to the Socialist party has, through 
the indefatigable exertions of the mayor, 
been purchased for the establishment of a 
Library and Museum. At a meeting in 
the building on Monday, the 6th Jan. the 


mayor said he hoped that by July they 
would be enabled to open the institution 
with a library of 13,000 volumes, 8,000 
being for reference, and 5,000 for circu- 
lation. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
Mr. Day, of Ensham, while transplant- 
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ing some trees in his extensive nursery 
grounds, has accidentally exposed to view 
some flooring of encaustic tiles. There 
are two strips running parallel (four feet 
apart) about three yards long and a yard 
wide. The tiles comprise all the patterns 
of those discovered at Woodperry, with 
the exception of one. The patterns are 
very numerous; one, very remarkable, is 
a representation of a man in armour on 
horseback. There is a well also on the 
grounds, which was discovered acciden- 
tally while draining the ground about thirty 
years ago, the water from which, at that 
time, ran by a shallow open drain over a 
stone floor (ten feet long and seven feet 
broad) into a stone cistern (seven feet 
long and three feet broad), having at the 
bottom a hole at each end, and by plug- 
ging which the water could be retained. 
Five stone steps led to the flooring ; the 
cistern was a foot below the floor, and 
appeared to have been used as a bath. 
The walls of the cistern were one foot and 
a half thick. On the west side of the 
cistern was a flooring of encaustic tiles, 
beneath which were dug up human bones, 
an enormous iron key, and a figure, the 
head and arms of which were of gold, and 
weighed seventeen guineas ; the remainder 
of the figure was formed of leather. The 
nursery grounds occupy, no‘doubt, the site 
of the abbey that formerly existed here. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Dec. 27. The church at Rothbury was 
re-opened for divine service, having been 
restored with great taste and beauty in the 
early-English style of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with lancet windows, pitched roof, 
and lofty tower. The expense has heen 
defrayed by the subscriptions of the land- 
owners and others, at the head of whom 
the Duke of Northumberland has contri- 
buted 800/. A new tower has been raised 
with a very handsome western doorway ; 
and the Rector, the Rev. C. G. Vernon 
Harcourt, besides subscribing liberally to 
the general fund, has thoroughly restored 
the chancel. 

SUSSEX. 

Jan, 21. The rooms of the late Royal 
Pavilion at Brighton having been redeco- 
rated, and restored as far as possible to 
their former state, it was opened by a 
grand public ball, at which 1,350 persons 
were present, including the Duke of De- 
vonshire, the Duke and Duchess of Rich- 
mond, and many others of the nobility. 
The chimney-pieces and other sculptural 
decorations have been restored by Mr. 
John Thomas, of Pimlico. Several large 


mirrors and other decorative furniture 
10 
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were lent for the ball by the principal 
tradespeople of Brighton, and the Pavilion 
looked nearly as brilliant as, perhaps more 
effectively lighted than, it ever was in the 
days of its royal founder. On the 28th a 
second ball took place for the inhabitants 
(tradespeople) of Brighton. 

Jan. 19. A new church, recently erected 
at Stedham, chiefly by contributions fur- 
nished by the Misses Payne, of Rother 
Hill, was consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of Chichester. It is capabie of accom- 
modating about 300 persons, and is built 
in the early pointed style. J. Stoveld, 
esq. one of the churchwardens, presented 
an organ. Mr. J. Butler, of Chichester, 
was the architect. 


ANGLESEA. 


An important event has taken place at 
Holyhead iu the breaking-up and closing 
of her Majesty’s dockyard establishment. 
The stores remaining in the yard, together 
with the machinery and materials, will be 
delivered up to the City of Dublin Steam 
Company, which has obtained the con- 
tract for the conveyance of the mails be- 
tween Holyhead and Kingstown. The re- 
sident engineer of the establishment, Mr. 
W. Stewart, who has held the office for 
the space of fifteen years, has received an 
appointment to a similar office at Ports- 
mouth. <A new harbour, which will con- 
sist of 316 acres of sea room, is being 
rapidly formed. The cost is estimated at 
700,0002, 


IRELAND, 


‘It was Mr. O’Connell’s ambition, and 
a laudable one too, provided it was con- 
trolled by prudence, to imitate in every 
respect a good old Irish geutleman. The 
hospitable gates of Darrynane Abbey were 
always open, not only to the friend, the 
stranger, or the traveller, but even to his 
political opponents ; and the only absolute 
law that controlled the guests was that 
which forbad the introduction at his table 
of political topics. And long will the 
cordial welcome and cheerful hospitality 
of the abbey be remembefed in the south 
of Ireland. But these pleasant days are 
now past, and we regret very much that 
the distress which has overtaken the land- 
lords of Ireland has at length found its 
way to the halls of the Liberator. At a 
sheriff's sale, the whole of the splendid 
furniture and other household goods were 
sold for the sum of 364/, 3s. 8d. They 
were bought in by the National Bank of 
Ireland, but afterwards resold by the 
sheriff. All the rest of the property will 
be sold as a matter of course.’’—Evening 
Packet. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Nov. 14. Dr. Townsend, Lord Bishop of 
Meath, and John Hatchell, esq. Attorney-Ge- 
neral, sworn of the Privy Council for Ireland. 

Dec. 31. To be Baronets of the United King- 
dom :—Major-Gen. Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert, 
G.C.B.; James Matheson, esq. of the Lews, 
co. Ross, and of Achany, co. Sutherland; and 
Richard Tufton, esq. of Appleby Castle, co. 
Westmerland, Skipton Castle, co. York, and 
Hothfield Place, in the county of Kent.—Sir 
James Emerson Tennent, Knt. to be Governor 
of St. Helena.—James Vickery er esq. 
to be Colonial Secretary, and Robt. G. M‘Hugh, 
esq. to be Her Majesty’s Treasurer for the 
Island of St. Lucia. 

Jan.2. Lieut.-Col. Hugh Henry Rose, C.B. 
(Consul-General in Syria,) to be Secretary of 
Embassy at Constantinople.—William Murray, 
esq. of Henderland, to be one of the Board of 
Supervision for Relief of the Poor in Scotland. 

lan. 3. Capt. W.G. Prendergast, of the 8th 
Bengal Cavalry, to be Major in the Army in 
the t Indies.—Charles Justin M‘Carthy, 
=. to be Colonial Secretary for the Island of 
eylon. 

Jan.10. 89th Foot, brevet Major J. Graham 
to be Major. 

Jan. 13. James Dowland, esq. to be Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for the Island of 
Mauritius. 

Jan. 17. Ist ee Guards, Lieut.-Gen. 
Earl Cathcart, K.C.B., from 8d Dragoon 
Guards, to be Colonel.—3d Dragoon Guards, 
Maj.-Gen. J. C. Bourchier, K.C., to be Colonel. 
—Ist Foot, brevet Major R. Going to be Major. 
—Unattached, Major H. P. Raymond, from 
31st Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Brevet, Capt. 
L. Brown, Grenadier Guards (from half-pay 
Ceylon Regt.), to be Major and Lieut.-Col. in 
the Army; Capt. V. ‘Vebb, of 3d West India 
Regt. to be Major in the Army. 

Jan. 24. Brevet, Capt. K. D. Lloyd, 57th 
Foot, to be Major in the Army. 





Henry John Hodgson, esq. to be Recorder 
of Ludlow. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Dec. 30. Capt. J.T. Nicolas, C.B. K.H., to 
be Rear-Admiral of the Blue; Capt. W. S. 
Lovell, K H., to be a retired Rear-Admiral 
under the terms of Sept. 1, 1846.—Vice-Adm. 
Sir G. F. Seymour, C.B. G.C.H., to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the West Indies, North 
American, and Halifax stations, and his son 
Capt. G. H. Seymour his flag-Captain.—Cap- 
tain L. T. Jones to the Sampson.—Coast- 
guard promotions for the year 1851:—Comm. 
George Davies (1842), to the rank of Captain; 
Lieuts. John Bulley (1826), G. F. Westbrook 
(1826), and William Maxwell (1820), to the rank 
of Commander. mm. O. P. Knott to be 
Inspecting Commander of the Queenstown 
district; Comm. George Johnson Inspecting 
Commander of the Wells district. 





EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Right Rev. E. Feild, D.D. (Bishop of New- 
‘oundland), Bishoprick of Nova Scotia. 

Rev. E. Hawkins, Bishoprick of Newfoundland. 

Rey. W. A. Bouverie (R. of Denton), Arch- 
deaconry of Norfolk. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXV. 





Rev. G. Ainslie, St. Philip P.C. Clerkenwell. 

Rev. S. Alexander, Termonmaguirk R. and V. 
Dungannon, Ireland. : 

Rev. M. L. Apjohn, Precentorship of Emly. 

Rev. R. H. Atherton, St. John P.C. Ivybridge, 
Devon. 

Rey. J. S. Austin, Leigh V. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. W. Battersby, St. Philip P.C. Leeds. 

Rev. R. Bewick, Brightlingsea V. Essex. 

Rev. B. S. V. Blacker, East Rudham R. w. 
West Rudham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Bolton, Dysertenos V. Queen’s co. 

Rev. W. Braithwaite, Alne V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. Brown, Woolwich R. Kent. 

Rey. J. P. Buck, Toft-Trees V. Norfolk. 

Rey. W. Bulmer, Sub-Chanter, York Cathedral. 

Rev. R. Burgess, Canonry in St. Paul’s. 

Rev. E. B. Burrow, Evercreech V. Somerset. 

Rev. R. W. Burton, Willesden V. Middlesex. 

Rev. G. Butt, Chesterfield V. Derbyshire. _ 

Rev. J. C. Campbell (R. of Merthyr-Tydvil), 
Honorary Canonry, Llandaff Cathedral. 

Rev. S. C. Campbell, or ey Cley R. Norfolk. 

Rey. E. A. Cobbold, Yaxley V. Suffolk. 

Rey. J. F. Colls, D.D. Ingrave R. Essex. 

Rey. T. Collyer, Gislingham R. Suffolk. 

Rey. J. B. Colvill, Coleford P.C. Gloucestersh. 

Rev. J. Compson, Great-Wyrley P.C. Stafford. 

Rev. T. C. Cowan, Saint Andrew P.C. Liverp. 

Rev. J. Cox, Halton P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. ‘I. 'T. Coxwell, Horton R. Bucks. 

Rev. W. Du-Heaume, Holy Lic nay y= Jersey. 

Rey. E. Duncombe, Barthomley R. Cheshire. 

Rev. R. D. Easterby, Lastingham V. York. 

Rev. J. Eaton, Shardlow R. Derbyshire. 

Rey. M. S. Edgell, St. Margaret V. Leicester. 

Rev. J. H. Edmonds, Eccleshill P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. J. Edwards, Lianvihangel-ar-Arth V. 
Carmarthenshire. 

Rev. J. Edwards, Barningham R. w. Coney- 
Weston C. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. 8. Escott, Regent Square Church, St. 
Pancras, London. : 

Rev. C. Farebrother, Irnham R. Lincoln 

Rev. J. E. Fell, Acton V. Suffolk. 

Rey. H. F. Fell, Oulton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. J. Fitz-Gerald, Worth-Matravers V. 
Dorset. 

Rev. H. Fynes-Ciinton, Bothamsall P.C. Notts. 

Rev. J. L. Galton, St. Sidwell P.C. Exeter. 

Rev. W. Hall, Dyer’s Hill P.C. Sheffield. 

Rev. J. Hawtrey, Kingston-Seymour R. Som. 

Rev. W. M. Heath, Lytchett-Matravers R.Dors. 

Ven. T. Hill, Hasland P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rev. J. Holley, Calton D.C. Staffordshire. 

Rev. R. Holmes, Eldersfield V. Worcestersh. 

Revy.G.W. Holt, Barton-upon-Humber VY. Linc. 

Rev. R. P. Hutchinson, Christ Church P.C. 
Old Kent Road, Camberwell, Surrey. 

Rev. J. Jackson, St. Sepulchre V. London. 

Rev. G. Jeans, Alford V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. D. Jeffreys, Newborough R. Anglesea, 

Rev. E. Jenkins (R. of Dowlais), Honorary 
Canonry, Llandaff Cathedral. 

Rev. A. Jenour, Kittisford R. Somerset. 

Rev. B. E. Johnson, Hinstock R. —- 

Rev. E. N. Jones, Bagillt P.C. Holywell, Flint. 

Rev. H. H. Jones, Lianidan V. Anglesea. 

Rev. W. H. Jones, Bradford V. Wiits. 

Rev. W. Joyce, Dorking V. Surrey. 

Rev. E. B. Knottesford-Fortescue, Dean of St. 
Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, N.B. 

Rev. St. George Knox, Dromard R. and V. dio. 
Killala. 

Rev. R. Lawrance, Bleadon R. Somerset. 

Rev. A. le Sueur, Grouville R. Jersey. __ 

Rev.G. P. Lockwood, South Hackney R. Middx. 

Rey. J, L. McGhee, High Roding KR. Essex, 
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Rev. W. Mack, Horham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Mann, St. Mawgan-in-Meneage R. w. 
St. Martin-in-Meneage R. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. W. Markwell, St. James’ P.C. Curtain 
Road, Shoreditch, London. 

Rev. G. Martin, St. Breward V. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. R. Metcalfe, Hubberholme P.C. York. 

Rev. H. Moore, (V. of Eccleshall, Stafford- 
shire,) Canonry of Hansacre, Lichfield. 

Rev. C. Nicoll, King’s Sombourn V. Hants. 

Rev. R. S. Oldham, Junior Incumbency of St. 
Mary’s Episcopal Church, Glasgow. 

Rey. J. Olive, St. John P.C. Strattord, Essex. 

Rev. W. Penfold, Ruardean V. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. H. A. Plow, Ovington R. Hants. 

Rev. H. B. Poer, Templeree R. Ireland. 

Rev. J. O. Powell, St. Thomas P.C. Toxteth 
Park, Liverpool. 

Rev. E. Pughe, Bangor Junior V. Carnarvonsh. 

Rev, E. O. Roach, St. Paul R. Antigua. 

Rev. G. Robbins, Courteenhall R. N’p’n. 

Rev. C. Robinson, Holy Trin. P.C. Blackburn. 

Rev. T. Sale, St. Peter V. Sheffield. 

Rev. T. A. Scott, St. John P.C. Derby. 

Rev. H.T. Shelton, Rodborne-Cheney V. Wilts. 
Rev. N. Smart, (V. of Alderbury, Wilts,) Al- 
ton-Borealis Canonry, Salisbury Cathedral. 
Rev. B. F. Smith, Rusthall-Common P.C. Kent. 

Rev. E. Smith, Barton St. David P.C. Som. 

Rev. G. H. Smyttan, Hawksworth R. Notts. 

Rey. C. C. Southey, Ardleigh V. Essex. 

Rev. J. Swete, D.D. Blagdon R. Somerset. 

Rev. G. Swift, St. Thomas P.C. Scarborough. 

Rev. J. Tombs, Lianstadwell V. Pembrokesh. 

Rev. A. V. Watson, Kilcrohane and Temple- 
noe Union, Bandon. 

Rev. C. J. Way, Boreham V. Essex. 

Rey. A. O. Wellsted, St. Jude P.C. Bristol. 

Rev. T. Westropp, Ardcanny R. Limerick. 

Rev. J. Willington, St. Matthew P.C. Stock- 
port, Cheshire. 

Rev. R. Wood, Lydgate R. Suffolk. 

~ = F. Woodham, Farley-Chamberlayne R. 

ants. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. G. W. Bence, Highworth and Swindon 
Union, Wilts. 

Rey. J. j : Beresford, Gaol, Peterborough. 

Rev. G. E. Carwithen, H.M. ship Calliope. 

Rey. H. Drury, Bishop of Salisbury- 

Rey. J. Gibbs, —K3 of Down, &c. 

Rev. J. Jenkins, H.M. ship Bellerophon. 

Rey. A.Sherwin, Borough Prison, Birmingham. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


J. W. Acres, Second Mastership, Bakewell 
Grammar School, Derby. 

Rev. A. R. Ashwell, Vice-Principal of St. 
Mark’s college, Chelsea. 

Rev. H. T. Baines, Head Mastership, Prescot 
Grammar School, Lancashire. : 

T. F. Bending, Assistant Mastership, Great 
Yarmouth Proprietary School. 

H. J. H. Bond, M.D. Regius Professorship of 
a Cambridge. 

W. M. Campion, B.A. Mathematical Lecture- 
ship, Queens’ college, Cambridge. 

Rev. G. Currey, Hulsean Lecturer, University 
of Cambridge. 

R. Day, B.A. Assistant Mastership, Eton coll. 

Rev. ‘I. Dixon, Head Mastership, Bingley 
Grammar School, Yorkshire. 

Rev. E. Edmunds, Mastership of Dartford 
Grammar School, Kent. 

Rev. W. J. Edwards, Vice-Principal, Metro- 
politan Training Institution, Highbury Park. 

A. H. Faber, Fellowship, New college, Oxford. 

E. Frankland, Ph. Dr. and F.C.S. Professorship 
of Chymistry, Owen’s college, Manchester. 

Rev. J. A. Frere, Christian Advocate, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 


Preferments—Births. 
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R. Harper, B.A. Assist. Classical and Mathe- 
matical Master, College of Civil Eng. Putney. 

B. A. Irving, B.A. Assistant Mastership, Royal 
Institution School, Liverpool. 

Rev. J. W. Richards, Head Mastership, Cathe- 
dral School, Salisbury. 

W. Ridding, Fellowship, New college, Oxford. 

Rev. F. B. Scott, Head Mastership, Grammar ' 
School, Lynn-Regis, Norfolk. . 
Rev. G. F. Simpson, Head Mastership, Lin- 
coln Grammar School. at. 
Rev. H. C. Stubbs, Principal of Training 
Institution, Warrington. 

T. Theodores, Professorship of German,Owen’s 
college, Manchester. 

S. Walton, B.A. Fellowship (Goodbehere’s) 
and Assistant Tutorship, Trinity hall, Camb. 

R. Watson, M.A. Assistant Tutor, Queen’s 

— Cambridge. , 

Rey. E. 1. Welldon, M.A. Fellowship (Ed- 
wards’) Queens’ college, Cambridge. 

W. C. Williamson, Professorship of Natural 
History, Botany, and Geology, Owen’s coll. 
Manchester. 





BIRTHS. 


Dec. 13. At Pixton park, Dulverton, Lady 
Mary Hood, a dau.——At Oak hill, Accring- 
ton, Lady Gervis, a dau.——14. Inthe Strand, 
Mrs. Samuel Harvey Twining, a dau.——At 
Farnborough vicarage, Warw. the wife of Rev. 
C. W. Holbech, a son.——15. At Moulton Pad- 
docks, Suffolk, the wife of Sir Robert Pigot, 
Bart. M.P.ason.—17. AtChesterfield house, 
the Marchioness of Abercorn, a dau.——At 
Lower Brook st. Lady Wodehouse, a dau.—— 
In Grosvenor sq. Lady Mary Farquhar, a dau. 
——19. At Wimbledon, Mrs. Farquhar Camp- 
bell, a posthumous son.—20. At Hodroyd, 
Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. E. Monckton, a son. 
—21. At Itchenstoke rectory, Hants, the 
Hon. Mrs. R. C. Trench, a son.——22. At Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, the Hon. Mrs. William Law, a 
dau.——At Montague st. the wife of Edward 
Leigh Pemberton, jun. esq. a son.——24. In 
Hertford st. Mayfair, the wife of John Harvey, 
esq. of Ickwell Bury, Beds, ason and heir.—— 
At Cambridge, the widow of Lieut. Sugden, 
39th Madras N. Inf. a son.——At Chicheley 
hall, Bucks, the wife of Robert Hobson, esq. a 
son.——25. At Gloucester terrace, Hyde park 
gardens, the wife of W. E. Pole, esq. a son.—— 
26. At Salterton, the wife of G. Dalbiac, esq. 
ason.—27. At Chester st. Mrs. Philip Pley- 
dell Bouverie, a dau.——28. At Stanmer, the 
Countess of Chichester, a son.—-The wife of 
the Rev. H. G. Liddell, Head Master of West- 
minster School, a son.——29. At Culverthorpe 
hall, Linc. the wife of C. Hill, esq. a son.—— 
30. At Radwell house, Herts, the wife of Fran- 
cis Leslie Pym, esq. a dau.——31. At Wilton 
crescent, the wife of the Right Hon. T. Milner 
Gibson, M.P. a son.——In Hertford st. Lady 
Olivia Ossulston, a son and heir. 

Lately. At Dowdeswell, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of Coxwell Rogers, esq. a son and heir.—— 
At Worcester, the wife of Lieut.-Col, St. John, 
Bombay Army, a son. 

Jan. 2. In the Close, Salisbury, the wife of 
Archdeacon Macdonald, a dau.——At Copt 
Hewick hall, near Ripon, the wife of Edward 
Horner Reynard, esq. of Sunderlandwick, a 
dau.—--4. At Lowndes sq. the wife of E. C. 
Tuffnel!, esq. a dau.——7. At Cheshunt, Lady 
Roberts, a dau.——8. In Lowndes sq. the Hon. 
Mrs. M. Kerr, a son.——9. At Chicksands 

riory, Lady Elizabeth Osborn, a dau. ——10. 
n Eaton sq. the wife of Edward Divett, esq. 
M.P. a son.——12. At Northchurch rectory, 
Herts, the wife of the Rev. Sir J. H. C. Sey- 
mour, Bart. a dau.——At Morden lodge, Sur- 
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rey, the wife of Henry James Hoare, esq. a 
dau.——In Cavendish sq. the wife of Edward 
Majoribanks, jun. esq. a dau. —— 13. At 
Naples, the Hon. Mrs. J. G. Hubbard, a dau. 
—15. At Cheltenham, the wife of Richard 
Basset, esq. of Bonvilstone, Glamorganshire, 
a son.——At Broughton hall, Flint, the wife of 
C. Cotton, esq. a son.——At Mereworth castle, 
Lady Le Despencer, a dau.——16._ At Talacre, 
Holywell, Flintshire, the Hon. Lady Mostyn, 
a dau.——At Hyde park square, Mrs. Edward 
Baldwin, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 2. At Benares, H. Cortlandt Angelo, 
3 My Gren. to Helena, dau. of the Rev. 
P, M. Cumming, Rector of Prior, Kerry. 

7. At Port Louis, Mauritius, William Lyons, 
esq. Lieut. and Adj. 5th Fusiliers, to Emily, 
third dau. of the late Zach. Button, esq. of 
Ford Place, Essex. 

22. At Rawul Pindu, Bendyshe Walton, esq. 
H.M. 53d Regt. fourth son of the late Major 
Charles Walton, 4th Light Dragoons, to Jessie, 
second dau. of Capt. Wilcox, 4th Bengal N. Inf. 

23. At Mussoorie, Thomas Leigh Blundell, 
esq. of Simla, eldest son of Thomas Leigh 
Blundell, esq. M.D. to Martha, youngest dau. 
of the late John Smith, esq. surgeon, of London. 

24. At Allahabad, George Dundas Turnbull, 
esq. Bengal Civil Serv. to Eliza-Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of the late R. F. Grindall, esq. 

engal Civil Service. 

30. At Barbados, John Hampden King, esq. 
barrister-at-law, Member of the House of As- 
sembly, to Margaret-Hughes, only dau. of 
Adam Cuppage, esq. Judge of the Assistant 
Court of Appeal. 

31. At Stratton St. Mary, the Rev. George 
Newnham Phillips, Sr son of the Rey. 
Wm. J. G. Phillips, Vicar of Eling, Hants, to 
Frances-Sarah, only dau. of the Rev. Ellis 
Burroughes, of Long Stratton, Norfolk.——At 
Scarborough, B. Blaydes Thompson, esq. soli- 
citor, of Tadcaster, to Maria-Charlotte, young- 
est dau. of W. Travis, esq. M.D.——At West 
Ham, Essex, the Rev. John Thomas Layard, 
B.A. Rector of Swafield, Norfolk, to Eleanor- 
Stratton, second dau. of Charles Curtis, esq. 
of Plaistow.—At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Richard Stephens, esq. late of Merton college, 
Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. Richard Ste- 
feene, Vicar of Belgrave, Leic. to Henrietta- 

aria, only dau. of the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Pottinger, Bart. G.C.B.——At Exeter, Charles 
Tucker, esq. of London, second son of the late 
Rev. Marwood Tucker, Vicar of Harpford, to 
Hermana-Drewe, dau. of the late E. W. Band, 
esq. of Buckerell, Devon.—-—At Dunton, Es- 
sex, Octavius, fifth son of Henry Shepherd, esq. 
of Faversham, to Elizabeth Gale, niece of 
Richard Knight, esq. of Dunton hall.——At 
Havering-atte-Bower, Essex, William Barnes, 
son of the late Joseph Pemberton, esq. of Beau- 
champ-Roothing, Essex, to Ann, eldest dau. 
of the late John Barnes, esq. of the Round 
house, Havering, and Park house, Mile end, 
Middlesex.—_—At Liverpool, the Rev. William 
Wilson King, B.A. Vicar of Milwich, Staff. to 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the late James Smith, 
esq. of Liverpool.——At Stroud, Alexander 
Rimmington, esq. Bombay, to Annette-Han- 
nah, youngest dau. of W. B. Cartwright, esq. 
of the Field, near Stroud, Gloucestershire.—— 
At Portsea, Henry Francis Williams, esq. of 
Dublin, M.D. to Margaret-Ann, eldest dau. of 
Lieut. Henry Watson Hall, R.N. of H.M. 
Dockyard, Portsmouth.——At West Ogwell, 
Devon, Copleston-Lopes, second son of the 
Rev. Walter Radcliffe, of Warlegh, Devon, to 
Elizabeth-Charlotte, dau. of the late Cregoe 
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Colmore, esq. of Moor end, Cheltenham, and 
relict of Capt. Knipe, 5th D: n Guards. 

Lately. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Geo. 
Stewart Mackenzie, esq. 72d Highlanders, 
Sree ag son of the late Right Hon. T. A. 

tewart Mackenzie, to Maria-Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. T. Marriott, of the 
Madras Army.——At East Bergholt, the Rev. 
William J. Denman, A.B. Curate of Brantham, 
Suffolk, fifth son of the late Mr. John Den- 
man, of Dinder, near Wells, to Emily, fifth 
dau. of the late Mr. Alderman Manning, of 
Dedham, Essex. 

Nov. 2. At North Cray, Kent, John Sims 
Reeves, esq. the eminent English tenor, to 
Charlotte Emma Lucombe, the celebrated so- 
prano, eldest dau. of Mr. Thomas Lucombe, 
formerly librarian at Brighton.——At St. Mar- 
garet’s Westminster, B. Mudge Marchant, esq. 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Joseph Herbert, 
esq. of New Palace yard; Westminster. 

. At Bedford, the Rev. J. Frederic Har- 
ward, Incumbent of Middleton, Derb. eldest 
son of the Rev. John Harward, Vicar of 
Wirksworth, to Sophia S. G. Holder, widow of 
J. A. Holder, esq. of Barbados, and eldest dau. 
of Col. Bush, K.H. 

5. At St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, the Rev. 
Taylor White, Vicar of Norton Cuckney, Notts, 
son of the late Sir T. W. White, Bart. to Char- 
lotte-Bates, only child of Robert Crofts, esq. 
of Dumpton park, and niece of Sir Richard 
Burton, of Jackett’s hill.-—-At Dublin, the 
Rev. Robert Turner Cummins, of Ash-next- 
Sandwich, to Margaret, dau. of the late James 
Allen my re es and niece of Francis Percy, 
esq. of Richmond house, co. Dublin.——At 
Doncaster, the Rev. J. B. Brodrick, Rector of 
Sneaton, and Chaplain to the Duchess of Gor- 
don, to Fanny, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Sharpe, 
Vicar of Doncaster and Brodsworth, and Canon 
of York.—*—At Cranley, Surrey, Henry Gum- 
brell, esq. to Ann, second and youngest sur- 
viving dau. of the late William Hemming, esq. 
of Bridge house, Albury.——At Paddington, 
the Rev. John Butler, Rector of Inkpen, eldest 
son of John Butler. esq.of Kirby house, Berks, 
to Maria-Anne, dau. of the late G. H. Cherry, 
esq. of Denford.—aAt Christ Church, Mary- 
lebone, Joseph Allen Piggot, esq. of Chelms- 
ford, third son of John Piggot, esq. of the 
Elms, Maldon, Essex, to Mary-Jane, second 
dau. of Joseph Houlton, 7. M.D. of Lisson 

rove.——At Nassau, New Providence, Lieut. 
tdward Hinton East, R. Art. to Charlotte- 
Mary-Elizabeth-Brace, only dau. of the Rey. 
Wm. Strachan, D.D. Rector of Christ Charch, 
Nassau.—— At Calcutta, Arthur J. Payne, esq. 
M.D. Bengal Med. Serv. to Emily-Walcott, 
eldest dau. of the late 8S. 8. Lynch, esq. 77th 
Foot. ‘ 

6. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Villiers La 
Touche Hatton, esq. Capt, in the Grenadier 
Guards, only son of Rear-Adm. Hatton, to 
Rosia-Mary, only dau. of Sir William de Bathe, 
Bart.——At Corrimony, N.B. Col. John Bloom- 
tield Gough, C.B. 3d Light Dragoons, Aide-de- 
Camp to the Queen, and Quartermaster-Gen. 
of Her Majesty's Forces in India, to Elizabeth- 
Agnew, third dau. of the late George Arbuth- 
not, esq. of Elderslie, Surrey. ——At Manfield, 
John Bailey Langhorne, esq. of Richmond, 
Deputy Registrar of the Diocese, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John Swire, Vicar of 
Manfield.—— At Locking, James -Copleston, 
eldest son of the Rev. James Smith Townsend, 
Vicar of Coldridge, to Annie-Elizabeth, young- 
est dau. of E. V. Fox, esq. of Locking. ——At 
Upper Hardres, the Rev. Forster G. impson, 
only son of Richard Simpson, esq. of Elm 
grove, Surrey, to Selina-Helen, second dau. of 
the Rev. E. Sandys Lumsdaine, of Blanerne, 
N.B,——At Cradely, Wore, Dr. John Clarke, 
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of Upper Marylebone st. to Mary Anne Hayes, 
widow of Geerge Hayes, esq. solicitor, of 
Hales Owen.—At Rondebosch, Murrell R. 
Robinson, esq. First Assistant Surveyor-Gen. 
of the Cape of Good Hope, to Maryanne-Bance, 
youngest dau. of J. B. Ebden, esq. 

-47. At Sevenoaks, Kent, J. D. Bishop, esq. 
surgeon, of Stoke Newington, Middlesex, only 
son of the late John Bishop, esq. of Calne, 
Wiltshire, to Antonia, second dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Petley, Royal Art.——At Petworth, 
Sussex, the Rev. Thos. Wall Langshaw, Rector 
of West Grinstead, Sussex, to Frances, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Sockett, Rector of 
Petworth ——At St. John’s, Edinborough, Ed- 
ward Uhthoff, esq. solicitor, of Knaresborough, 
only son of the late Edward Uhthoff, esq. of 
the Madras Civil Service, to Rebecca, eldest 
dau. of the late Major William Cunningham, 
of the Bengal Army.—At Sedlescomb, Boyce 
Harvey Combe, esq. late of the Ist Bombay 
Lancers, eldest son of Boyce Combe, esq. and 
grandson of Ald. H.C. Combe, esq. M.P. to 
Ann-Sarah, only dau. of Hercules Sharpe, esq. 
of Oaklands, and granddau. of the late Sir 
Anthony Brabazon, Bart.——At St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, Charles Graves, esy. Capt. 82nd 
Regt. to Emily, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
North, half-pay 14th Regt.——At Saleby, Linc. 
the Rev. Davin Royce, M.A. Vicar of Nether 
Swell, Glouc. to Elizabeth-Anne, only dau. of 
the late John Mould, esq. of Oundle.——At 
Dedham, Essex, Capt. Brooke Boyd, Hon. East 
India Company’s Service, to Mary-Adelaide, 
youngest dau. of the late Charles Smith, esq. 
formerly of Northampton.——At Bath, Henry 
Terry, esq. R.F.C.S. Northampton, son of the 
late William Terry, D.D. Rector of Wootton, 
Northamptonshire, to Juliana, only surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. John Sanford, Rector of 
Cottesbrook.——At Brighton, William Lloyd, 
esq. M.D. Madras Army, to Elizabeth-Maria, 

oungest dau. of the late Rev. W. Horton, 
M.A. Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Rochdale, and 
niece of the late Rear-Adm. Sidney Horton.—— 
At Brixton, Samuel Fowell, esy. surgeon, son 
of the late Capt. Fowell, R.N. to Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Jas. Horatio Fenn, esq. Lower 
‘Thames st.—At Skeddoway, Fifeshire, Henry 
Liddell, esq. of the East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, to Alice, eldest dau. of Thos. Darling, esq. 
——At Calcutta, the Rev. Chas. Davies, B.A. 
Cathedral Missionary, to Jane, youngest dau. 
of the late R. Brown, esq. of Streatham. 

11. At Marylebone, Frederic Bernal, esq. 
ow ave son of Ralph Bernal, esq. M.P. to 
Yharlotte-Augusta, only surviving dau. of 
James Brewster Cozens, esq. of Woodham 
Mortimer lodge, Essex. 

At Southwell, Notts, the Rev. John 
Gordon, B.A. of St. John’s college, Camb. 
second son of the Rev. George Gordon, M.A. 
Rector of Muston, Leic. to Frances-Octavia, 
third dau. of the late Col. Sherlock, K.H.— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. Alexander Chas. 
Stuart, eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir 
Patrick Stuart, G.C.M.G. to the Hon. Eliza- 
beth Frederica Lennox, dau. of Lord George 
Lennox, and Maid of Honour to Her Majesty. 
——At Alkham, near Dover, Thomas Walker, 
ro to Isabelle, widow of the Rev. T. C. Howes, 
and youngest dau. of ‘Thomas Docker, esq. of 
Dover.——At Brewood, Thomas Tillotson, esq. 
of Priory grange, to Miss Simpson, of Chilling- 
ton, Staffordshire. 

13. At Dublin, the Rev. Charles Evanson, 
M.A. Perp. Curate of St. Andrew’s, Montpe- 
lier, Bristol, to Catherine, only dau. of Wm. 
Marks, esq. of South Abbey, Youghal.——At 
Stonehouse, Devon, Wharton Wilson, esq. late 
of the 11th Hussars, only son of Matthew Wil- 
son, esy. of Eshton hall, Yorkshire, M.P, to 
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Gratiana-Mary, only dau. of Vice-Adm. Tho- 
mas, and granddau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Williams, of Stonehouse.—At Brighton, the 
Rev. Richard J. Allen, B.A. Vicar of Swilland, 
Suffolk, son of Wm. Allen, esq. of Malton, to 
Emma, dau. of the late Broome P. Witts, esq. 
of Brunswick sq. and my ee n-Thames. 
—At Calcutta, Thomas Edward Ravenshaw, 
esq. Bengal C.S. eldest son of J. H. Raven- 
shaw, esq. of Richmond, to Mary-Susanna, 
eldest dau. of A. Symonds, esq. of Utbridge 
house, Worc. 

14. At Welton, Frederick Palmer, esq. son 
of the Rev. Henry Palmer, of Withcote hall, 
Leic. to Mary, only dau. of the late W. H. 
Harrison, esq. and niece of H. Broadley, esq. 
M.P.—-At Cheltenham, John Collis Browne, 
esq. Assistant-Surgeon of H.M. 98th Regt. to 
Matilda, dau. of Lieut.-Col. W. B. Kersteman, 
of Cheltenham. 

. At Barrackpore, Henry Brabazon Urm- 
ston, esq. 62nd B.N.I. son of the late Sir James 
B. Urmston, to Harriett-Elizabeth, dau. of 
Wm. Hughes Hughes, esq. formerly M.P. for 
Oxford. 

19. At Barbados, Maj. Charles Edw. Michel, 
66th Regt. to Emily-Spooner, eldest dau. of Sir 
R. B. Clarke, K.C.B. Chief Justice of Barbados. 

23. At Antigua, Richard Paget Campbell 
Jones, esq. R. Art. eldest son of Col. Richard 
Jones, R. Art. to Eliza-Harriet, only dau. of 
Thomas Lane, esq. Colonial Secretary. 

Dec. 10. At Keston, Kent, the Rev. C. F. 
Newell, M.A. Incumbent of Broadstairs, to 
Anne-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Right 
Hon. S. R. Lushington, of Norton Court.—— 
At Walworth, Henry Brinsley Sheridan, esq. 
of Brompton, to Elizabeth-Frances, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. John Wood, of Great 
Malvern. 

12. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Charles Au- 
ustus Murray, Consul-General for Egypt, to 
‘lizabeth, only dau. of the late James Wads- 

worth, esq. of Genesee, New York. 

14. At St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, James 
Bowen Thompson, esq. M.D. of Suffolk pl. to 
Elizabeth-Maria, second dau. of the late H. 
Evans Lloyd, esq. of Charterhouse square. 

16. At Paddington, the Rev. John J. Wil- 
kinson, M.A. Vicar of Erith, Kent, son of the 
Rev. Geo. Wilkinson, B.D. Rector of Wicham, 
Cumb. to Gertrude, sole surviving child of the 
late John Walpole, esq. of Dublin. 

17. At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. James 
Hayes Sadler, esq. only son of the late Rev. 
J. H. Sadler, of Portman sq. to Sophia-Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late James W. ‘Taylor, esq. 
—At St. George’s, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
R. Wall, Incumbent of St. Ann’s, Birkenhead, 
to Elizabeth, only dau. of the Rev. F. Salt, In- 
cumbent of St. Mary’s, Southtown, Suffolk.—— 
At Llanthetty, Brecon, Wyndham W. Lewis, 
esq. of Cardiff, to Annie, youngest dau. of the 
late George Overton, esq. of Lianthetty hall, 
Brecon.——At Morval, Cornwall, Sir John 
Duckworth, Bart. M.P. to Mary - Isabella, 
youngest dau. of the late John Buller, esq. of 
Morval.——At Upminster, Essex, John Joseph 
Tourle, solicitor, younger son of the late Thos. 
Tourle, esq. of Landport, near Lewes, to Elea- 
nor-Ann, only child of the late W. P. Johnson, 
esq. of Aldborough, Suff. and Helions Bump- 
stead, Essex.——At All Souls’ Langham pl. 
Charles Rhoderic M‘Grigor, esq. eldest son of 
Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart, K.C.B. to Eliza- 
beth-Anne, youngest dau. of Col. Sir Robert 
Nickle, K.H.——At Dublin, the Rev. Wm. T. 
Lett, Rector of Dullyvallen, co. Fermanagh, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of Jonathan Stackhouse, esq. 
—At Chesterton, Camb. the Rev. William 
Viako Turner, Curate of Hougham, Kent, to 
Emma, youngest dau. of the late J. Pitches, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp Ta.Bot DE MALAHIDE. 

Dec. 20. At his seat, Evercreech House, 
Somersetshire, at an advanced age, the 
Right Hon. James Talbot, Baron Talbot 
de Malahide and Lord Malahide of Mala- 
hide, co. Dublin. 

His Lordship was the second son of 
Richard Talbot, esq. of Malahide Castle 
(who died in 1788), by Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the late James O’ Reilly, esq. 
of Ballylough, co. Westmeath, which lady 
was created Baroness Talbot and Mala- 
hide in 1831. On the death of his brother, 
Richard-Wogan the late Lord Talbot and 
Malahide (and also Lord Furnival in the 
peerage of England, which dignity became 
extinct with him), he succeeded to the 
Irish peerage, on the 29th Oct. 1849. 

His Lordship married, Dec. 26, 1804, 
Anne-Sarah, second daughter and coheir 
of Samuel Rodbard, esq. of Evercreech 
House, and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue six sons and five daughters. 
The former were—1. James, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title; 2. the Hon. Samuel- 
Rodbard ; 3. the Hon. Richard-Gilbert, 
who married in 1847 Anne-Cunliffe-Lister, 
daughter of Ellis Cunliffe Lister Kaye, 
esq. of Manningham Hall, Yorkshire ; 4. 
the Hon. and Rev. George; 5. the Hon. 
and Rev. Edward-Plantagenet- Airey, for- 
merly a Captain in the 34th Foot, and 
now in holy orders, who married in 
1850 Catharine-Eleanor, daughter of the 
late Francis Hoey, esq. of Dunganstown 
castle, co. Wicklow; and 6. the Hon. 
William-Leopold, Capt. 53d Foot. The 
daughters were—1l. the Hon. Margaret- 
Nugent, married in 1836 to Thomas Jones, 
jun. esq. of Stapleton, co. Glouc.; 2. Anne, 
who died in 1822; 3. the Hon. Harriette- 
Mary-Everard, married in 1838 to her 
cousin, Lieut.-Col. Richard Airey, eldest 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir George 
Airey, K.C.B. by the Hon. Catharine 
Talbot ; 4. the Hon. Marianne-Flora, 
married in 1845 to the Rev. Charles 
Walter Albin Napier, Vicar of Evercreech, 
Somersetshire ; and 5. the Hon. Charlotte- 
Etruria. 

The present peer married in 1842 Maria- 
Margaretta, youngest daughter of Patrick 
Murray, esq. of Simprim, co. Forfar, and 
has issue several children. 


Vicr-ApM. Hon. D. P. Bouverir. 

Nov.6. Athis seat, Clyffe hall, Wilt- 
shire, aged 70, the Hon. Duncombe Pley- 
dell Bouverie, Vice-Admiral of the Red, a 
Deputy Lieutenant of that county; brother 
to the Earl of Radnor. 


Admiral Bouverie was born on the 28th 
June, 1780, the second son of Jacob second 
“Earl of Radnor, by the Hon. Anne Dun- 
combe, second daughter and co-heir of 
Anthony Lord Feversham. 

He entered the Royal Navy Academy at 
Portsmouth, Jan. 1793, and embarked in 
April 1795 as a volunteer in the Nassau 
64, Capt. Herbert Sawyer. He served as 
a midshipman in the Latona and Cambrian 
frigates, until made a Lieutenant, Feb. 
1799. He then joined Vice-Adm. Sir 
Roger Curtis in the Prince 94; accom- 
danied him in the Lancaster 64, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and was there his 
flag-Lieutenant in the Adamant 90. In 
Aug. 1801, he assumed the command of 
the Penguin sloop, by virtue of a commis- 
sion dated back to the 14th Feb. pre- 
ceding ; and on the 2nd April, 1802, he 
was made post into the Braave of 40 
guns. On the Ist April 1803 he was 
removed to the Mercury 28, employed, 
first as a floating battery off Guernsey, 
next in convoying the outward-bound trade 
to the Mediterranean, and (after capturing, 
Feb. 4, 1805, a Spanish national vessel, 
El Fuerte de Gibraltar, of four guns and 
59 men,) in cruising in the West Indies. 
On the 10th Aug. 1805, he was removed 
to L’Aimable 32, and Feb. 20, 1806, to 
the Médusa 32. During more than seven 
years of his continuance in the latter 
frigate, Captain Bouverie participated in 
all the operations in the Rio de la Plata, 
from Oct. 1806 until his return to Eng- 
land, with Lieut.-Gen. Whitelock, in Sept. 
1807, including the capture of Meldonado 
and the island of Gorriti. He also took, 
April 4, 1808, L’Actif, French privateer 
of 14 guns ; united with Captain Manby, 
of the Thalia 36, in a supposed pursuit of 
two French frigates to the coast of Labra- 
dor, whence he returned after experiencing 
for three months the greatest privations ; 
captured, Jan. 5 and 14, the privateers 
L’ Aventure and L’Hirondelle, each of 14 
guns; and, in the summer of 1812, was 
repeatedly noticed in the despatches of 
Sir George Collier for his efficacious sup- 
port of the patriotic cause on the north 
coast of Spain, where he particularly con- 
tributed to the reduction of Lequeytio and 
Guetaria. He afterwards commanded, from 
May 15, 1828, until 1831, the Windsor 
Castle 76, on the Mediterranean station ; 
was appointed Colonel of Marines, July 
22, 1830; attained the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral, Jan. 11, 1837; was lastly em- 
ployed, from July 26, 1837, until the same 
month in 1842, as Admiral Superintendent 
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at Portsmouth, with his flag on board the 
Victory 104; and became a Vice-Admiral, 
Nov. 9, 1846. 

Admiral Bouverie sat in Parliament for 
two short periods, at a long interval of 
time. In 1806, he was returned for the 
borough of Downton. In Feb. 1828, on 
the succession of his elder brother to the 
peerage, he was elected for the city of Salis- 
bury without opposition. He was re- 
elected in 1830 with the Tory member, the 
late Mr. Wadham Windham, also without 
a contest; but in 1831, and again in 
1832, a second Whig candidate was pro- 
posed in the person of the late Mr. Brodie, 
the banker ; on the second occasion Mr. 
Brodie was successful ; but the excluded 
candidate was not Mr. Wyndham, but 
Capt. Bouverie, the numbers being, for 


Wm. Bird Brodie, esq. . 392 
Wadham Wyndham, esq. 268 
Hon. D. P. Bouverie 265 


On a petition Capt. Bouverie recovered 
his seat, Mr. Wyndham being excluded ; 
but on the dissolution in 1835, Capt. 
Bouverie retired, and Mr. Brodie and Mr. 
Wyndham were returned. 

Vice-Adm. Bouverie married, in 1809, 
Louisa, second daughter of the late Jo- 
seph May, esq. of Hill House, and had 


issue by her a daughter, Louisa, born in 
1811, and married in 1832, to the Hon. 
Samuel Hay, brother to the present Earl 


of Erroll. 
1847. ; 

The funeral of Vice-Admiral Bouverie 
took place at Market Lavington, on Tuesday 
the 12th of November. It was attended 
by his nephew Viscount Folkestone, his 
two younger brothers, the Hon. and Rev. 
Canon Bouverie, of Pewsey, and the Hon. 
Philip Pleydell Bouverie, and other near 
relatives; and several of the neighbouring 
gentlemen, anxious to testify their respect 
and sorrow, withovt intruding upon the 
grief of the family, fell into the procession 
after it had left the honse. 


Mr. Hay died without issue in 


GENERAL Sir J. W. Gorvon, G.C.B. 


Jan. 4. Athis residence near the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, in his 79th year, Gene- 
ral the Right Hon. Sir James Willoughby 
Gordon, of Niton, in the Isle of Wight, 
Bart. G.C.B. and G.C.H. a Privy Coun- 
cillor, Quartermaster-Gen. of the Forces, 
and Colonel of the 23rd Fusiliers. 

Sir Willoughby Gordon was the son and 
heir of Francis Grant, esq. Capt. R.N. 
who assumed the surname of Gordon in 
1768 (pursuant to the will of his maternal 
uncle James Gordon, of Moor Place, co. 
Herts, esq.) by Mary, daughter of Sir 
Thomas, and sister and coheir of Sir Wil- 
loughby Aston, Barts. 


OsituaRy.—Gen. Sir J. W. Gordon, G.C.B. 
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He entered the army in 1783, as an 
Ensign in the 66th Regiment, in which 
corps he remained until 1801, having ob- 
tained a company in 1795, and a majority 
in 1797. In 1793, Lieut. Gordon accom- 
panied Lord Hood’s fleet to the siege of 
Toulon as a volunteer, and he was present 
in 1796 at the taking of the French forces 
at Bantry Bay, on the Irish coast. He 
was appointed Lieut.-Colonel May 21, 
1801. Having exchanged from the 66th 
to the 85th Regiment, he commanded the 
85th at the taking and occupation of Ma- 
deira, in 1808. He attained the rank of 
Colonel, July 25, 1810. 

In the spring of 1812, Col. Gordon was 
appointed Quartermaster-General to the 
forces in the Peninsula, under the Duke 
of Wellington, and he has ever since re- 
tained that office at home, with the greatest 
satisfaction to the Commander in Chief 
and the army. He was present at the 
capture of Madrid, the siege of Burgos, 
and in the retreat into Portugal. On the 
4th June 1813 he became a Major-Gene- 
ral, and in Nov. 1815 he was appointed to 
the Colonelcy of the 85th Regiment. In 
1818 he was created a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom. In1823 he was removed 
to the Colonelcy of the 23rd Regiment ; 
in 1825 he was nominated a G.C.H., and 
in 1831 a G.C.B. He was advanced to 
the rank of Lieut.-General in 1825, and to 
the full rank of Generalin 1841. He was 
sworna Privy Councillor in 1830. Sir 
Willoughby was much esteemed for his 
urbanity and soldier-like qualities, and was 
a valuable colleague of his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington. When Colonel Gordon, 
he rendered essential service to his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
During the Parliamentary inquiry into the 
Army expenditure and organization, some 
fifteen years ago, it was decided that the 
office of Quartermaster-General was unne - 
cessary ; and it probably will not be re- 
sumed. The income has amounted to 
18831, a-year. 

Sir Willoughby Gordon married, on the 
15th Oct. 1805, Julia- Lavinia, daughter of 
Richard Henry Alexander Bennet, esq. of 
Beckenham, Kent; and by that lady he 
has left issue one son, now Sir Henry 
Percy Gordon, and one daughter, Julia- 
Emily. 

The present Baronet was born in 1805, 
and married, in 1839, Lady Mary Agnes 
Blanche Ashburnham, youngest sister of 
the present Earl of Ashburnham. 


Sir LuMLEy SKEFFINGTON, BART. 

Nov. 10. In his 80th year, Sir Lumley 
St. George Skeffington, the second Bart. 
(1786) of Skeffington Hall, Leicestershire. 

This veteran representative of the gentle- 
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man of the last age was born in the parish 
of St. Pancras, Middlesex, on the 23rd of 
March 1771.* He was the younger but 
only surviving son of Sir William Charles 
Skeffington, the first Baronet (a memoir of 
whom will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Feb. 1815), by Catharine- 
Josepha, eldest daughter of Michael] Hub- 
bard, esq. of Teneriffe, and a merchant of 
the city of London. His father’s paternal 
name was Ferrall ; he was a Lieut.-Colonel 
in the army, and took the surname and 
arms of Skeffington, by the King’s war- 
rant, dated June 12, 1772, being the grand- 
son of William Ferrall, esq. of Chester, 
by Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of 
Thomas Skeffington, alias Brome, of Skef- 
fington, co. Leic. who was the grandson 
of William Brome, of Woodlow, co. 
Warwick, esq. by Catharine, daughter and 
coheir of Thomas Skeffington, esq. of 
Skeffington, great-grandson of Sir William 
Skeffington, Lord Deputy of Ireland temp. 
Hen. VIII. and therepresentative of the an- 
cient family seated at Skeffington, from the 
earliest times on record (see the pedigree 
in Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, vol. 
iii. p. 448). From Sir John Skeffington, 
an alderman of London, brother to the 
Lord Deputy, have descended the Skeffing- 
tons Earls of Massareene, in the kingdom 
of Ireland, now represented by the Vis- 
count Massareene, whose mother was the 
heiress of that branch. 

Sir Lumley Skeffington received his 
education at the school of Mr. Newcome, 
at Hackney ; where he acquired a taste 
for the drama, taking part in the plays for 
which the school had been noted for above 
a century, and acquiring much applause in 
his graceful representation of Hamlet, his 
no less remarkable energy in Phocyas in 
Hughes’s Siege of Damascus, and in other 
characters. 

‘* Almost on his first coming to school, 
the late elegant poet George Keate; esq. 
wrote for him an epilogue, in which the 
fashionable manners of the day were well 
depictured, and were portrayed, even at 
that early age, by the performer, with the 
most admirable elegance.’’ We here quote 
a Memoir of Sir Lumley Skeffington, 
which was published in the Monthly Mir- 
ror for Jan. 1806 ; and we cannot refuse a 
still more characteristic (but perfectly 
serious) passage which presently follows: — 





* Pedigree in Nichols’s Hist. of Leic. 
vol. iii. p. 450. The newspapers have re- 
cently stated that Sir Lumley was 82 
when he died, and Dod’s Peerage says, born 
in 1768. In the Monthly Mirror for 
1806 and the Biographia Dramatica his 
birth is placed March 1778. This error 
was perhaps not unintentional. 
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‘¢ Being now arrived at that period when 
young men, in his line of life, are intro- 
duced into the world by. a presentation at 
Court, he for a time forgot the Muses, 
and, by a very successful courtship of the 
Graces, burst forth a most distinguished 
figure in the highest circle of fashionable 
society. It was in vain that rivals strove 
to detract from him, to whom, in a very 
little time, they were obliged reluctantly 
to yield. His triumph is in a great measure 
to be attributed to that good-humour and 
vivacity which continue to render him, in 
every sphere, so general a favourite. 

‘¢ As to his manners, the suffrages of the 
most polished circles in this kingdom have 
pronounced him one of the best bred men 
of the present times, blending at once the 
decorum of what is called the vielle cour, 
with the careless gracefulness of the modern 
school; he seems to do everything by 
chance, but it is such a chance as study 
could not improve. In short, whenever 
he trifles, it is with elegance, and when- 
ever occasion calls for energy, heis warm, 
spirited, and animated. 

‘¢ In the conduct of this gentleman there 
are some traits which are particularly ap- 
parent; first, his uncommon ardour in 
friendship ; and, secondly, his condescend- 
ing and free manner to inferiors and ser- 
vants. It is also a fact well ascertained, 
that he was never known to say, even in 
the most remote way, a disrespectful or 
unkind word of any person.’’ 

“ Thus gifted’’ (we continue to quote 
the Monthly Mirror of 1806) “ in person, 
birth, and talents, it will not appear extra- 
ordinary that he should, in his turn, be 
governing the fashions, and establishing the 
mode. ... We of late heard of a new 
colour of his introducing, which is dis- 
tinguished by the name of Skeffington 
brown.” 

Mr. Skeflington, it is clear, was not 
without ambition, however questionable 
may have been the field he chose for its as- 
pirations. But.we are next told that, “‘ after 
passing a few years in a round of fashion- 
able gaiety, [a few years more than in 
1806 he was willing to admit,] the charms 
of his early friends the Muses again at- 
tracted his attention, and he returned to 
them with the delight of a lover.’’ 

In May 1802 he produced at Covent 
Garden theatre a comedy in five acts, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Word of Honour ;” and in 
the following season, at Drury Lane, 
“The High Road to Marriage,’’ another 


‘comedy in five acts, both of which met 


with moderate success. On the 6th Dec. 
1805, his ‘‘ grand legendary melodrama, 
The Sleeping Beauty,’’ was produced at 
Drury Lane, and was more decidedly suc- 
cessful ; and he subsequently contributed 
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to the stage ‘‘ Maids and Bachelors,’ 
1806; ‘* The Mysterious Bride,’’ 1808 ; 
‘* Bombastes Furioso ;’’ an opera named 
‘* Ethelinde,’’ brought out at Drury Lane 
about 1810; and a comedy called ‘‘ Lose 
no Time.”’ None of these, we believe, 
were printed, except the songs to “The 
Sleeping Beauty.’’ He was the author 
of various prologues written for his 
friends, some of which were printed in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, within the 
years from 1792 to 1808 (see our General 
Indexes, vol. iii. p. 533); and of other 
poetical trifles. 

He still aimed to shine as one of the most 
conspicuous stars in the world of fashion, 
and some poet of whose name we are ig- 
norant, has commemorated the time when 


Skeffy skipp’d on with his wonted grace. 


He is also enslirined in the amber of the 
‘¢ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” — 
In grim array though Lewis’ spectres rise, 
Still Skeffington and Goose * divide the prize ; 
And sure great Skefiington must claim our 
praise, 
For skirtless coats and skeletons of plays 
Renown’d alike ; whose genius ne’er confines 
Her flight to garnish Greenwood’s+ gay de- 
signs. 
Nor sleeps with Sleeping Beauties, but anon 
In five facetious acts comes thundering on, 
While poor John Bull, bewilder’d with the 
scene, 
Stares, wondering what the devil it can mean; 
But, as some hands applaud,—a venal few ! 
Rather than sleep, why John applauds it too! 


And Letter VIII. of the ‘‘ Twopenny 
Post Bag’’ is addressed from Colonel 
Th-m-s to — Sk-ff-ingt-n, esq. 

He succeeded to the dignity of a Baro- 
net on his father’s death, Jan. 26, 1815. 

Having exhausted the resources of his 
patrimony, he resided for some years within 
the rules of the King’s Bench ; occasion- 
ally visiting the haunts of his earlier years, 
and scrupulously observing -the attire and 
manners of the old beau, though his frame 
was nearly doubled with age. Some years 
ago, we believe, his fortunes were partially 
repaired, by the recovery of a small here- 
ditary property to the value of about 800/. 
a-year; but an attempt he made in 1838 
to regain an interest in the estates of his 
maternal family the Hubbards, at Rother- 
hithe, was less successful. The Hubbards 
had failed as merchants, and it was ad- 
judged by Mr. Baron Alderson that his 
uncle, from whom he claimed, had assigned 
all his property to his trustees. 

Having become habituated to a residence 
in the southern suburbs, Sir Lumley con- 





* Dibdin’s pantomime of ‘' Mother 
Goose,” which had a run of nearly a hun- 
dred nights. + The scene-painter. 
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tinued there when it was no longer ne- 
cessary, and died in his lodgings near the 
Blind Asylum: from whence he was ac- 
customed to take an airing about twice a 
week in a hack cabriolet. His body was 
interred on the 15th Nov. at Norwood 
cemetery. That of his father was buried 
at Paddington Church ; for the Leicester- 
shire property had quitted the family i in 
1814, previously to Sir William’s death.* 
As Sir Lumley never married, the baro- 
netcy is of course extinct. 

A portrait of Sir Lumley Skeffington 
was published in the Monthly Mirror for 
Jan. 1806, engraved from a miniature by 
Barber ; and ‘‘a biographical sketch ’’ 
(from which we have extracted the most 
characteristic passages), was published in 
portions in that magazine, and those for 
February and April. Another, scarcely 
less laudatory, will be found in the Biogra- 
phia Dramatica, edit. 1812. 


Sir Joon MacpHerson GRANT, Barr. 

Dec. 2. At Ballindalloch Castle, in his 
47th year, Sir John Macpherson Grant, 
the second Bart. (1838), of Ballindalloch, 
co. Elgin, and Invereshie, co. Inverness. 

He was the son and heir of Sir George 
Macpherson, who assumed the additional 
name of Grant, the first Bart. and M.P. 
for Sutherlandshire (a brief memoir of 
whom will be found in our Magazine for 
Jan. 1847), by Mary, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Carnegy, esq. of Craigs,co. Forfar. 

He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father, Nov. 24, 1846. He had 
previously for some time filled the situa- 
tion of Secretary of Legation at Lisbon. 
Since his accession to the patrimonial 
estate, he has lived at Ballindalloch, and 
has fully carried out the improvements pro- 
jected and commenced by his father. He 
was one of the three members not ap- 
pointed ew officio of the board of super- 
vision for the relief of the poor in Scot- 
land—an office to which his father had 
been nominated by the government on 
the first institution of the board in 1845. 
He will be lamented in Strathspey as the 
hospitable gentleman, the best of land- 
lords and neighbours, the farmer’s friend, 
and the benefactor of his country. 

He married Sept. 7, 1836, Marion- 
Ellen, eldest daughter of Mungo Nutter 
Campbell, esq. of Ballimore, co. Argyll; 
and had issue Sir George, born in 1839, 
who has succeeded to the title ; Campbell, 
born in 1844 ; and three daughters. 





* The freehold estate of Skeffington 
was sold July 5, 1814; and on the 12th of 
July, 291 pictures and the library were 
also disposed of by auction. 
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Str Ricuarp NaGte, Barr. 

Nov. 10. In Grenville-street, Dublin, 
aged 50, Sir Richard Nagle, the second 
Bart. of Jamestown House and Donower 
Castle, Westmeath (1813), and a Deputy 
Lieutenant and late M.P. for that county. 

He was born on the 12th Aug. 1800, 
the eldest son of Sir Richard the first 
Baronet, by his second wife Mary-Bridget, 
daughter and sole heir of Owen Geoghe- 
gan, of Rosemount and Ballybrickogue, 
esq. He succeeded his father in the title, 
in 1827. He was returned to Parliament 
for the county of Westmeath in 1832, after 
a contested election, which terminated as 
follows— 


Montague L. Chapman, esq. 
Sir Richard Nagle, Bart. 

Gustavus Rochfort, esq. . . . 238 
Gustavus Lambert, esq. . - 159 


He was re-elected in 1835 ; and in 1837, 
after another contest, which terminated 
thus— 

Sir M. L. Chapman, Bart. 

Sir Richard Nagle, Bart. 

R. Handcock, esq. o « « 393 

Sir Richard Levinge, Bart. . . 388 


At the dissolution of 1841 he retired, 
having supported the extreme Reform 
party, and voted for a Repeal of the 


- 385 
. 381 


- 840 
- 798 


Union and all their most revolutionary 


propositions. Whilst High Sheriff of 
Westmeath, he was dismissed from the 
magistracy for presiding at an anti-tithe 
meeting: but he was a Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Westmeath at the time of his death. 
His estate in the county, owing to the 
accumulation of mortgages upon it, was 
sold two or three years ago, when the 
amount of purchase money fell far short 
of the liabilities. 

Sir Richard Nagle was unmarried ; and 
his only brother, Joseph Nagle, esq. hav- 
ing died unmarried on the 21st March, 
1843, the baronetcy has become extinct. 

His mother died at Rosemount, co. 
Westmeath, only five weeks before him. 


Carr. Sir H. M. Buackwoop, Bart. 

Jan.7. At Portsmouth, aged 49, Sir 
Henry Martin Blackwood, the second 
Bart. (1814), a Post Captain R.N. Captain 
of H.M. ship Vengeance 84. 

Sir Henry Blackwood was born June 
11, 1801, the only son of the late Vice- 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry Blackwood, 
Bart. K.C.B., G.C.H., K.F.M. (fourth son 
of Sir John Blackwood, Bart. and Dorcas 
Baroness Dufferin and Claneboye), by his 
second wife, Eliza, fourth daughter of 
Captain Martin Waghorn,R.N. Heentered 
the navy July 22, 1814, as third-class boy 
on board the Liffey 50, Capt. John Han- 
cock, stationed in the Channel; where he 
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served until April 1815. He next, in 
May 1817, joined the Bulwark 74, Capt. 
George M‘Kinley; and afterwards offi- 
ciated as midshipman, on the Cape of Good 
Hope, Brazilian, East India, and Home sta- 
tions, of the Favourite 26, the Leander 50, 
bearing his father’s flag, the Eden 26, the 
Tees 26, and the Dover. The Eden was 
actively employed in 1820 against the 
pirates of the Persian Gulf. He was made 
Lieutenant Nov. 30, 1821, and from July 
6, 1822, until his promotion to the rank of 
Commander, Dec. 1, 1823, he served on 
board the Nimrod 18, and Active 46. He 
obtained command, July 26, 1826, of the 
Jasper sloop on the Mediterranean station, 
and there served until his advancement to 
post rank, April 28, 1827. His next ap- 
pointment was on Oct. 14, 1843, to the 
Fox 42, in which frigate, after being for 
some time employed on particular service, 
he sailed for the East Indies, where he 
discharged the duties of Commodore. 

Subsequently he has commanded the 
Vengeance, first succeeding the Earl of 
Hardwicke in the Mediterranean, and then 
re-commissioning the ship on paying her 
off in July last. The reformers of the 
service have lost a friend in the death of 
Sir Henry, for he has been reported as an 
approver, if not an active supporter, of a 
revision of naval titles, and the establish- 
ment of a general mess on board ship. 

Sir H. M. Blackwood married Aug. 12, 
1826, Harriet-Louisa, youngest daughter 
of J. M. Bulkeley, esq. by whom he has 
left issue ten surviving children. His 
eldest son, now Sir Henry Blackwood, 
has, since his father’s death, been ap- 
pointed Lieutenant in H. M. ship Hast- 
ings, on the East India station. The Ad- 
miralty ordered a public funeral for the 
late Sir Henry, which took place on 
Saturday the 18th Jan. All the troops of 
the garrison, and about 400 men of the 
82nd, under.command of Colonel Max- 
well, with the three bands of the regi- 
ments of the line playing the ‘‘ Dead 
March in Saul,’’ followed in procession, 
with reversed arms. The other portion of 
the troops formed on each side the street 
from the George Hotel to the Victoria 
Pier, and kept a clear space for the pro- 
cession to pass down. At the Victoria 
Pier the barge of the Vengeance received 
the coffin, attended by the boats of the 
Vengeance and other ships in harbour, 
with the barge of the Victory, and band 
of that ship, all with pendants and en- 
signs hoisted half-mast. So soon as the 
body was lowered into the barge of the 
Vengeance, that ship commenced firing 
minute guns, and continued to do so till 
the burial ceremony ended. The boats 
crossed the harbour in two lines, the Vic- 
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tory’s barge preceded, the band playing 
the ‘* Dead March.’’ The launches of 
the Britannia and Excellent followed, con- 
veying the mourners and others that 
formed the procession. The service of 
the dead having been performed, and the 
body conveyed to the burial-ground at 
Haslar, it was consigned to its last resting- 
place, and the ceremony was concluded 
by three volleys fired by the Royal 
Marines. 


Gen. Sir F. T. Hammonpn, G.C.H. 

Nov. 26. In Dean-street, Park-lane, 
aged 83, General Sir Francis Thomas Ham- 
mond, G.C.H. Lieut.-Governor of Edin- 
burgh Castle, a Deputy Lieutenant of 
Suffolk. 

Sir Francis Hammond was the son of 
Francis Hammond, esq. of South Mimms, 
co. Hertford, by Mary, daughter of Wil- 
liam Woodgate, esq. of Wrotham in Kent. 
He was descended of a family formerly 
seated at Hawsted in Suffolk. The first 
ancestor mentioned is Thomas Hammond, 
who was born in 1583, died 1640, and 
was buried there. 

He served during the early part of the 
war, and on the 3d Feb. 1795, was made 
Lieut.-Colonel in the 120th Foot. On 
the 29th April, 1802, he became Colonel 


in the army, in 1809 a Major-General, in 


1814 Lieut.-General, and in 1837 
General. 

He was for forty years Chief Equerry 
and Clerk Marshal in the household of 
King George III. and George IV. The 
latter monarch knighted him in 1819, and 
nominated him a Grand Cross of the Hano- 
verian Guelphic order in 1827. He was 
appointed Lieut.-Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle in 1831. 

In 1800 Sir Francis purchased of Charles 
Earl (afterwards Marquess) Cornwallis, the 
manor and lands at Whepstead, near Bury 
St. Edmund’s, having previously purchased 
the Plumton farm, at the same place, from 
Joshua Grigby. Plumton, which thus be- 
came the seat of Sir Francis, appears to 
have been a dairy farm to the abbey of St. 
Edmund’s. The late possessor made con- 
siderable additions to the mansion; and 
the alterations of the house and gardens, 
and the disposition of the woods, with the 
glades cut through them, give the place 
much the character of a French chateau, 
(Gage’s Thingoe Hundred, pp. 394-5.) 

He married, in 1803, Louisa, second 
daughter of Admiral Sir Richard King, 
Bart. and sister to the late Vice-Adm. Sir 
Richard King, G.C.B., and had an only 
child Georgina - Augusta - Frances, who 
died 25th Oct. 1824, aged 16, and was 
buried at Dupplin Castle, N.B. 
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GENERAL Sir Purineas R1Ax1, K.C.H. 

Nov. 10. At Paris, General Sir Phineas 
Riall, Knt. K.C.H. Colonel of the 15th 
regiment of Foot. 

Sir P. Riall entered the army as an En- 
sign in the 92nd regiment in Jan. 1794, 
became Lieutenant in March, Captain in 
May, and Major of the 128th Foot in De- 
cember of the same year. In 1797 he was 
reduced, and he remained on half-pay for 
seven years. In April 1804 he was ap- 
pointed Major in the 15th Foot; and on 
the Ist Jan. 1806, Lieut.-Col. by brevet. 
He commanded a brigade in the expedition 
against Martinique, and in that against the 
Saintes in 1809, and in the attack and 
capture of Guadaloupe in Jan. and Feb. 
1816. For these services he received a 
medal and clasp. 

On the 25th July, 1810, he attained the 
rank of Colonel; and on the 27th Dec. 
following was appointed to a Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy in the 69th Foot. On the 4th 
June, 1813, he became Major-General, 
and was thereupon placed on the staff in 
Great Britain. In September following 
he was ordered to America, where he was 
severely wounded in the battle of Chip- 
pawa. On the 18th Feb. 1816, he was 
appointed Governor of the Island of Gre- 
nada and its dependencies, where he re- 
mained for some years. 

He was promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
General in 1825. In 1831 he was nomi- 
nated a Knight Commander of the Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order, and in 1833 he 
was knighted at home. In 1835 he was 
appointed to the command of the 75th 
regiment, from which he was removed to 
the 15th in 1846. He attained the full 
rank of General in 1841. 


Lizvut.-Gen. Seprigut Mawsy. 

Nov. 26. In Baker-street, aged 80, 
Lieut.-General Sebright Mawby. 

This officer, after serving as a volunteer 
with the 18th foot at Gibraltar, purchased 
an ensigncy in that corps the 20th of 
June, 1787, and a lieutenancy the 18th 
of May, 1791. With the exception of 
two months’ leave of absence he continued 
at Gibraltar until Oct. 1793, when he 
embarked with his regiment for Toulon. 
After serving with it at the latter place, 
he was appointed assistant engineer, and 
sent to the outpost of Cape Brun, where 
he remained until that place was evacuated 
the 17th Dec. 1793. When the army left 
Toulon he embarked with a detachment 
of his regiment on board the French ship 
Pompée, under the French royal standard, 
and commanded by French officers; which 
conveyed the detachment to Gibraltar, 
where it did duty until the 12th of May, 
and then it proceeded to Corsica. In June, 
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1794, he embarked with the grenadiers 
from Bastia for Cahir; he was present 
at the whole of the siege of that place, 
and was senior Lieutenant of the Royal 
Irish grenadiers at the storming of the 
Mozelle Fort, a short time previous to the 
surrender of the town. In May, 1795, he 
was appointed an assistant Quartermaster- 
general to the army in Corsica. The Ist 
Sept. 1795, he was promoted to a com- 
pany in succession ; and, in 1796, was re- 
moved from the situation of Assistant 
Quartermaster-general, to that of Deputy 
Barrackmaster-general, which he held 
until that department was done away with 
in Corsica. He was then appointed to 
the command of the French Artificer 
Company, and while holding it requested 
and obtained permission to accompany a 
detachment of his own corps ordered on 
service to the Island of Caprija. When 
that place surrendered he returned to 
Corsica, and resumed the command of the 
Artificer Company. At the evacuation of 
Bastia, in Oct. 1796, he superintended 
the spiking the guns in the citadel, a 
service of some danger. He afterwards 


accompanied his regiment to the conti- 
nent of Italy, and early in 1797 the Royal 
Trish again returned to Gibraltar, and re- 
mained there till May, 1800. 

The Ist of June, 1799, he obtained by 


purchase a majority in his regiment, and 
in May, 1800, embarked in command of 
it for Minorca, where an army was as- 
sembled for an intended attack on Cadiz, 
which did not take place. He continued 
with his regiment until from ill health he 
was obliged to leave it for Malta; and re- 
joined it in Egypt early in June 1801. In 
Sept. he returned with it to Malta, and in 
Nov. following accompanied it to Porto, 
where he remained till the peace, and 
then proceeded with it to Ireland, and 
landed there in Aug. 1802. On the 5th 
Oct. 1804, he was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel in 53rd foot, and on becoming 
the senior effective Lieut.-Colonel he 
joined the Ist battalion at Portsmouth, 
where it was in readiness to embark for 
India. On the 20th of April, 1805, he 
embarked in command of the battalion. 
In Nov. 1809 he accompanied the regi- 
ment into the province of Bundelcund, 
and was appointed to command the Ist 
brigade of infantry of which the 53rd 
formed a part, and he held this command 
until the army was ordered into canton- 
ments on the 29th of March, 1812. He 
subsequently commanded the British troops 
in the gallant but unsuccessful attack on 
the fort of Callinger. 

He received the brevet of Colonel in 
1813, that of Major-General in 1819, and 
that of Lieut.-General in 1837. 
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Lirut.-Gen. Jose O’ LAWLER. 

Oct. 28. At Madrid, aged 77, Lieut.- 
General José O’ Lawler, a senator. 

He was a distinguished officer in the 
Spanish service, and acted as the Duke of 
Wellington’s general agent in Spain. He 
is mentioned at the close of the Duke’s 
despatch relative to the battle of Talavera 
—‘‘T also received much assistance from 
Colonel O’ Lawler of the Spanish service.” 

At his funeral, which took place at the 
cemetery of San Nicholas, outside the 
Atocha Gate, a great number of private 
carriages followed the hearse, amongst 
others those of Lord Howden, of General 
Narvaez, and some of the other ministers. 
Many senators and generals, and about 
fifty officers attended the funeral. 


Rear-ApM. JAMES Murray Gorpon. 
Dec. 28. At Balmaghie House, Castle 

Douglas, in his 79th year, James Murray 

Gordon, esq. Rear-Admiral of the Red. 

The gallant deceased was ason of the 
late Thomas Gordon, esq. and brother of 
the late Lieut.-Colonel Gordon, of the 
Fusilier Guards. 

He entered the navy in June 1794, on 
board the Britannia 100, bearing the flag 
in the Mediterranean of Adm. William 
Hotham. After serving for rather more 
than five years as midshipman on the same 
and on the Home and East India stations, 
in the Tarlton and Virginie, Mr. Gordon 
became acting Lieutenant, July 18, 1800, 
of the Vulcan bomb, also stationed in the 
East Indies; where he removed in a similar 
capacity to the Trincomalee 18, and Dé- 
daigneuse frigate, to which latter vessel 
he was confirmed by commission dated 
Feb. 25, 1803. He assumed the acting 
command on May 26, 1805, of the Alba- 
tross sloop, and being officially appointed 
to that vessel Feb. 1, 1806, continued to 
serve in her in the East until Feb. 28, 
1807. He then returned to England, 


-but was soon again ordered to India in 


the Procris 18, of which vessel he assumed 
command on the 19th of the following 
October. As a Post-Captain—a rank he 
attained Feb. 15, 1808, Captain Gordon 
was further employed on that station in 
the Terpsichore frigate from April 28, in 
the same year, until July 28, 1809. We 
do not find that he has since held any ap- 
pointment. His promotion to flag rank 
took place Nov. 9, 1846. 

He married, Dec. 10, 1810, the daugh- 
ter of Archdeacon Caulfield, and relict of 
Captain Carlton, E.I.C.S. That lady 
died in 1821, leaving issue two sons and 
two daughters. The second son, a Lieu- 
tenant in the 92d Highlanders, died in 
1841, 
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Carr. R. Hoare, R.N. 

Dec. 6. At Gaddesdenbury, Herts, 
aged 57, Richard Hoare, esq. a Post Cap- 
tain R.N. 

Captain Hoare was born on the Ist Sept. 
1793, and was the third son of the late Sir 
Henry Hugh Hoare, Bart. of Stourhead, 
co. Wilts, by Maria-Palmer, daughter of 
Arthur Acland, esq. of Fairfield, co. Somer- 
set. He was brother of the present Sir 
Hugh Richard Hoare, Bart. 

This officer entered the navy, 5 July, 
1805, as first-class volunteer on board the 
Tribune frigate, Capt. R. H. A. Bennett, 
with whom he served in the Channel and 
North Sea, until compelled by sickness to 
be sent on shore in Jan. 1806. 

Re-embarking, 25 July, 1807, on board 
the Powerful 74, bearing the flag of the 
late Lord Gambier, he accompanied that 
officer in the ensuing expedition to Copen- 
hagen ; on his return whence, he was for 
four years employed with Capt. Edward 
Fellowes, in the Apollo 38, and Conqueror 
74, chiefly on the Mediterranean station. 
Between Feb. 1812, and July 1813, he 
served inthe Channel on board the San Josef 
110 and Queen Charlotte 100, flag-ships 
of Lord Keith, by whom he was then ap- 
pointed Lieutenant of the Sparrow sloop, 
Capt. John Campbell. While employed, 
soon afterwards, in rowing guard in a six- 
oared cutter off St. Jean de Luz, Mr. 
Hoare, in spite of the resistance he could 
offer, was captured by four French gun- 
boats, and taken to Bayonne. On his 
exchange and return to England, he was 
at once, by a commission dated 13 Nov. 
1813, officially advanced to the rank of 
Lieutenant, and on the 30th of the same 
month nominated to the Dragon 74, Capt. 
Robert Barrie, under whom he enacted a 
prominent part in the after-scenes of the 
American war. 

His succeeding appointments were, 30th 
Aug. and 27th Oct. 1815, to the Mada- 
gascar and Phaeton frigates, commanded 
by Capt. F. Stanfell, at Sheerness and at 
the Cape of Good Hope; on the 7th June, 
1818, as First Lieutenant to the Blossom 
26, Capts. Fred. Hickey and F. E. Ven- 
ables Vernon, in South America; and on 
the 9th Feb. 1821, in a similar capacity to 
the Niemen 28, Capt. E. R. Selby, fitting 
for service at Halifax. He was promoted, 
on the latter station, to the command, 
19 July, 1822, of the Dotterel 18, which 
sloop he brought home and paid off in 
1825. He acquired post-rank 7 July, 
1827, but has not been since afloat. 

Capt. Hoare married, first, at Bermuda, 
15 March, 1823, Mary-Offley, youngest 
daughter of the late Admiral Sir William 
Charles Fahie, K.C.B.; she died on the 
27th Sept. 1826; and secondly, March 


27, 1834, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
William Praed, esq. of Tyringham, Bucks, 
and of Trewithan, Cornwall. By his first 
wife he had issue one son, Hugh-Richard, 
who died a commoner of Winchester col- 
lege in 1840, and was there buried ; and 
two daughters, Maria-Palmer, and Renée. 


Wo. C. RusseEx., Esa. 

Nov. 30. At Leamington, aged 72, 
William Congreve Russell, esq. of King’s 
Heath, co. Wore. a magistrate for the 
counties of Worcester and Warwick, and a 
Deputy Lieutenant of the former ; formerly 
M.P. for East Worcestershire. 

Mr. Russell was descended of a family 
seated for some generations at Moore 
Green, King’s Norton, in the same 
county; and was born on the 15th April, 
1778, the only son of Thomas Russell, esq. 
of that place (who died in 1826, in his 
90th year,) by his second wife, Mary 
Garner. He was named after the family 
of his father’s first wife, Sarah, daughter 
of William Congreve, esq. which lady 
died without surviving issue. 

On the formation of the North Wor- 
cester Volunteers in Sept. 1803, he re- 
ceived the commission of Captain, being 
the first of the five then appointed. 

He was returned to Parliament for the 
Eastern division of the county of Wor- 
cester at the general election of 1832, on 
the Whig interest, after a contested elec- 
tion, which terminated as follows : 


Wm. Congreve Russell, esq. . 2576 
Thomas Henry Cookes, esq. . 2517 
J. S. Pakington, esq. . 1916 


At the dissolution of 1835, finding another 
contest inevitable, he gave way in favour 
of Edward Holland, esq. who was then 
successful, but was defeated in 1837. 

Mr. Russell served the office of High 
Sheriff of the county in 1839. He was of 
a quiet, retiring, disposition, with no 
other ambition than that of discharging 
his public duties with integrity and honour. 

He married, July 19, 1820, Elizabeth. 
Mary, third daughter of the late John 
Thomas Hendry Hopper, esq. of Witton 
Castle, co. Durham. By that lady, who 
died June 27, 1821, he has left issue, an 
only daughter and heiress, Elizabeth- 
Mary, married in 1839 to the late Joseph 
Bailey, esq. M.P. of Easton Court, co. 
Hereford, and left his widow on the 31st 
August last (see the memoir of Mr. 
Bailey in our November magazine, p. 550). 


Epmunp Peet, Esa. 

Nov. 1. At his seat, Bonehill House, 
near Tamworth, in his 60th year, Edmund 
Peel, esq. younger brother to the late 
Right Hon. ‘Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
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He was born on 8th Aug. 1791, the 
third son of Sir Robert Peel, the first 
Baronet, by Ellen, daughter of William 
Yates, esq. 

At the general election of 1830 he con- 
tested the borough of Newcastle-under- 
Lyne unsuccessfully, polling 319 votes ; 
but in 1831 he was returned at the head 
of the poll, by 746 votes. In 1832 he was 
defeated by Sir H. P. Willoughby, Bart. 
who obtained 587 votes, and Mr. Peel 
only 478 ; but in 1835 he was again placed 
at the top of the poll, the numbers being, 


Edmund Peel, esq. - 689 
William Henry Miller, esq. . 494 
Sir H. P. Willoughby, Bart. . 397 


Of that parliament the late Sir Robert 
Peel and his three brothers, William, Ed- 
mund, and Jonathan, were all members ; 
but upon the dissolution of 1837 Mr. 
Edraund Peel relinquished his seat. His 
politics had been those of a conservative 
reformer. In 1831 he voted for Lord 


Ebrington’s motion expressive of confi- 
dence in Lord Grey’s administration. On 
his motion the franchise of freemen in 
boroughs was preserved. 

He married, Jan. 2, 1812, Jane, second 
daughter of John Swinfen, of Swinfen, co. 
Stafford, esq. ; but we believe had no issue. 


Witi1aM BortrieE.p, Esa. 

Dec. 26. At his residence, Decker Hill, 
near Shiffnal, William Botfield, esq. 

The subject of this notice was the second 
son of Thomas Botfield, of Dawley, in the 
county of Salop, by Margaret his wife, 
the daughter of William and Anne Baker, 
of Worfield, near Bridgnorth. He was 
born at Dawley on the 7th May, 1766, 
and was educated at the Grammar School 
of Cleobury Mortimer, having previously 
been under the tuition of Mr. Deans, 
at Sheriffhales, near Shiffnal. He was 
early initiated in his father’s business, 
which he continued after his death, and 
by his unremitting attention and strict 
integrity maintained the reputation of a 
name which for upwards of half a century 
has been honourably known in connexion 
with the British iron trade. On the 
19th Jan. 1785, he was admitted a burgess 
of Bridgnorth. Singularly fortunate in 
the matrimonial alliance which he formed 
on the 14th Jan. 1794 with Lucy, daughter 
of John and Betty Bishton, of Kilsall, in 
the county of Salop, he passed a life of 
active usefulness in comparative retire- 
ment. Before his marriage he quitted 
the paternal roof at Dawley, and took 
possession of the mansion at Malinslee, 
which had been built for him by his father. 
In 1806 he filled the office of High Sheriff 
in his native county, though the only land 
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he then possessed was a small freehold 
which his father had purchased at Dawley 
for two hundred pounds. He subsequently, 
however, acquired by purchase the estates 
of Shadwell, Mainstone, and the Reilth, 
lying on the borders of Clun Forest, in 
the vicinity of Bishop’s Castle, and ob- 
tained a considerable extension of his 
property on the inclosure of Clun Forest, 
at that time reported to be the best un- 
inclosed land in England. In 1812 he 
removed from Malinslee to Decker Hill, 
which residence he altered and embellished 
upon its purchase from Joshua Williams, 
esq. of that place, and where he continued 
to reside up to the time of his decease, 
which took place at the mature age of 84. 


CoLonet WILLIAMS. 

Dec. 19. At Wootton, near Liverpool, 
Lieut. -Colonel George Williams, late M.P. 
for Ashton-under-Lyne. 

At twelve years of age he joined General 
Burgoyne’s army in America, and carried 
the flag of truce on the memorable oc- 
casion of the surrender at Saratoga. It is 
supposed that he was the last survivor of 
that army. After twenty-five years of 
active service in Nova Scotia, St. Do- 
mingo, and Jamaica, in Holland, and in 
Ireland, he quitted the army in 1800. By 
commission dated 12th Aug. 1803, he was 
appointed Lieut.-Colonel Commandant of 
the 2nd Liverpool Volunteers. Having 
become well known in his neighbourhood 
for his political opinions and consistent 
advocacy of the cause of civil and religious 
liberty during half a century, he was, in 
1832, returned to parliament for the town 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, though not a can- 
didate, and in spite of his repeated efforts 
to decline the honour. 

At the next election in 1835 his name 
was placed at the foot of the poll, viz. 
Hindley, 212; Helps, 105; Williams, 63. 


Joun Havitanp, M.D. 

Jan.7. At Cambridge, aged 65, John 
Haviland, M.D. Regius Professor of Phy- 
sic in that university. 

Dr. Haviland was descended from an 
ancient family of Guernsey, one of whom 
settled as a merchant at Poole early in 
the reign of Elizabeth. His posterity 
have since resided chiefly in Somersetshire, 
and the father of Dr. Haviland was an 
eminent surgeon at Bridgewater. He 
matried Mary, daughter and coheir of 
Samuel Glover, esq. of Dunham, co. Not- 
tingham ; at which place he died in 1817, 
leaving the subject of this memoir his only 
son. 

Dr. Haviland was a member of St. John’s 
college; graduated B.A. 1807, as 12th 
wrangler; was subsequently made a Fellow 
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of his college ; and took the M.A. degree 
1810. In 1814, on the death of Sir Busick 
Harwood, he was elected Professor of 
Anatomy ; and in 1817, vacating the Pro- 
fessorship of Anatomy, he succeeded Sir 
Isaac Pennington as Regius Professor of 
Physic, whereupon he proceeded M.D. 
He was for twenty-two years Physician to 
Addenbrooke’s Hospital, and had the chief 
practice as physician in the town and 
neighbourhood of Cambridge. The shock 
which his constitution received from an 
attack of fever in 1838 induced him to 
retire from practice, and he resigned his 
appointment at the hospital in 1839. He 
retained the Professorship, but was obliged 
to avail himself of the assistance of Dr. 
Bond, who has now been appointed his 
successor. 

Dr. Haviland had for several years suf- 
fered under slight paralysis, consequent on 
his severe attack of fever, and had been in 
indifferent health during the last three or 
four months. On the evening of the 7th 
Jan. he was seized with apoplexy, and sur- 
vived only a few hours. 

Dr. Haviland was an excellent practical 
physician ; a quick, clever man, yet dis- 
creet, and possessed of sound judgment. 
His attention was directed less to the 
niceties of diagnosis than to the minutiz 
of treatment, in which he particularly 
excelled, being most fertile in his resources, 
and ever ready to impart information on 
those details of general management which, 
though highly important, are too often 
neglected by the educated practitioner. 
His manner to the patient and to the 
friends was so kind and winning that he 
gained their affection in no less degree 
than he inspired confidence ; indeed, he 
was universally esteemed and beloved. By 
the medical men of the town aad county of 
Cambridge, he was regarded as a friend,— 
almost as a father,—to whom they could 
apply in their difficulties, and in whose 
kind interest and willing assistance they 
might implicitly rely. Of a_ sensitive 
temperament himself, he was very careful 
over the reputation of another, and always 
showed his anxiety to maintain inviolate 
that good feeling which should ever exist 
between the patient and the ordinary 
medical attendant. He was lively and 
unreserved in his demeanour, and had the 
art of placing his inferiors on an equality 
with himself, at the same time that he 
maintained with an easy courtesy the dig- 
nity of his position. Those only who have 
had occasion to seek his counsel, and they 
are not a few, can tell with what readiness 
he entered into their plans, with what 
frankness and judgment he tendered his 
advice. Endowed with an ample fortune, 
he was a munificent contributor to the 
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charities of the town, and was ever ready 
with his purse and his presence to aid in 
relieving the necessities of the poor, and 
in promoting the cause of education and 
religion. 

The professorial chairs of medicine in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
are positions of more importance than is 
generally supposed by the world at large. 
The spirit emanating from them, though 
comparatively silent in its operation, is 
wide in its influence. They are the sources 
from which the leading members in the 
highest grade of the profession commonly 
receive their first instruction in the prin- 
ciples of the science, and the occupants of 
those chairs are the representatives of the 
profession in the two great seats of learn- 
ing—the connectors, as it were, of medi- 
cine with the other branches of philosophy. 
To perform the difficult and responsible 
duties of such a position, Dr. Haviland 
was qualified in an eminent degree; and 
during the six-and-thirty years in which 
it was his privilege to act as Professor, he 
did good service to the University, and to 
the medical profession. His great ear- 
nestness, his high character, his sound 
judgment, and his thorough knowledge of 
the academic system necessarily gave him 
much influence with the governing bodies 
of the University, as well as with the govern- 
ing bodies of the profession in other parts 
of the kingdom. This influence he turned 
to good account: it has been mainly owing 
to his instrumentality that the faculty of 
medicine has been retained at allas an in- 
tegral part of the University ; in accom- 
plishing which he had to contend with 
much lukewarmness within the body, and 
many attacks from without : and it is en- 
tirely owing to him that the medical 
school has attained its present efficiency ; 


_indeed it may almost be said to have been 


founded under his auspices. As Professor 
of Anatomy, Dr. Haviland was the first to 
give a regular course of lectures on human 
anatomy in Cambridge; and, as Regius 
Professor of Physic, he was the first to 
give lectures on pathology and the practice 
of physic. Before his time the proceed- 
ings in physic were merely nominal, a few 
questions put viva voce constituting the 
only examination ; at his suggestion and 
by his efforts a lengthened and systematic 
course of study has been required, rigid 
examinations have been instituted, and 
lectures on various branches of medicine, 
and the collateral sciences, have been regu- 
larly given in the medical school of the 
University. 

Dr. Haviland was, moreover, a good 
classical scholar, and was remarkable for 
the elegant style in which he conducted 
the keeping acts and conferred the de- 
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grees. He did not contribute much to 
medical literature, his only publications 
consisting of a Synopsis of his Course of 
Lectures on Anatomy, and ‘‘ Some Obser- 
vations concerning the Fever which pre- 
vailed in Cambridge during the Spring of 
1815.” 

His body was interred on Tuesday the 
14th Jan. at Ditton, near Cambridge, 
where he purchased considerable property 
a few years ago. The medical men of the 
town testified their respect for his memory 
by joining the funeral procession as it 
passed Addenbrooke’s Hospital. 

He married March 31, 1819, Louisa, 
youngest daughter and coheir of the late 
Rev. George Pollen, of Little Bookham, 
co. Surrey, and has left issue five sons, the 
eldest of whom is the Rev. John Havi- 
land, Vicar of Pampisford, co. Cambridge, 
who married in 1846 Harriet, third daugh- 
ter of the Marchese di Spineto. The 
second, the Rev. George Edward Havi- 
land, is Curate of Odiham, Hants. 


W. O. Porter, M.D. 
Aug.15. At Bristol, aged 76, William 
Ogilvie Porter, M.D. 
Dr. Porter was the only survivor of the 
celebrated Porter family, brother to Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, the traveller, and to 


Jane and Anna-Maria Porter, the novel- 


ists. Of Miss Jane Porter an ample 
memoir appeared in our Magazine for 
August last, including a full account of 
the family. 

Dr. Porter had practised as a physician 
in Bristol for nearly forty years ; and was 
one of the physicians to the Bristol Dis- 
pensary, &c. &c. 

He published in 1819, ‘‘ Remarks on 
the Causes, Prevention, and Management 
of the present prevailing epidemic, com- 
monly called Typhus Fever, for the use 
and benefit of the People,’’ 8vo. 


A. R. Carson, LL.D. 

Nov. 4. At Lauriston-place, Edin- 
burgh, Alexander Ross Carson, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Edin. and V.P.S.A. Scot. formerly 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

At the age of twenty-four Dr. Carson 
occupied the onerous position of head of 
the Grammar School of Dumfries, the 
chief town of his native county. Four 
years after he was promoted to the High 
School of Edinburgh, where he expended 
for thirty-nine long years all the energies 
of a ready and acute intellect. During 
twenty-five years of this he was Rector. 
It was in 1845 that he had retired from 
the office which he had so long adorned, 
in consequence of a disease of the heart, 
accelerated, if not produced, by his inde- 
fatigable labours. His life was that of 
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a Christian scholar, averse to public dis- 
play, and abounding in all the gentler 
virtues. He published ‘‘ Exercises in 
Attic Greek,’’? 12mo. 1849. 

His body was interred on Friday the 
8th of Nov. in the Greyfriars churchyard. 
The general feeling of respect for Dr. 
Carson’s memory suggested the idea of 
something approaching to a public fnneral. 
The whole of the present pupils of the 
High School accordingly followed to the 
grave the remains of the venerable old 
man, whose voice had so often been heard 
within the walls of their Alma Mater. 
Upwards of a hundred members of the 
High School Club, headed by their Vice- 
President, the Lord Provost, were also in 
attendance, and the procession extended to 
a great length. 


Rev. Ricuarp GARNETT. 

Sept.27. In Mapledon-place, aged 61, 
the Rev. Richard Garnett, M.A. Assistant 
Keeper of the Printed Books in the British 
Museum. 

Mr. Garnett was formerly one of the 
Priest-Vicars of the cathedral church of 
Lichfield, and on the death of the Rev. 
Henry White, in 1836, was presented by 
the Dean and Chapter to the vicarage of 
Chebsea, in Staffordshire. He relinquished 
this preferment, and became Sub-Librarian 
of the British Museum on the resignation 
of the Rev. F. H. Cary, in 1837. 

We are not aware that Mr. Garnett was 
the author of any work published with 
his name on its title; but we believe he 
once contemplated a work on the Provin- 
cial Dialects, with which he was very 
familiar. In Feb. 1836 he contributed 
to the Quarterly Review an article on that 
subject; and he was also the writer of 
several other philological articles in the 
same publication. He was an extensive 
contributor to the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, and he supplied several valuable 
notes to the edition of Warton’s History 
of English Poetry published in 1840. 

Mr. Garnett was one of the original 
members of the Philological Society, esta- 
blished in 1842; and he communicated to 
that body in 1843 a long memoir on the 
Language and Dialects of the British 
Islands, the reading of which was divided 
between six of their meetings. Also, in 
the same year, some remarks “On the 
probable relations of the Picts and Gael 
with the other tribes of Britain;’’ in 1844, 
a paper “ On the origin and import of the 
Augment in Sanscrit and Greek ;’’ in 1845, 
a paper ‘‘ On the origin and import of the 
Genitive Case;’’ in 1846, others ‘‘ On the 
derivation of words from Prenominal and 
Prepositional Roots ;’”’ ‘* On certain Ini- 
tial Letter-changes in the Indo-European 
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Languages ;’’ and “On the relative im- 
port of Languages;’’ in 1847, a paper 
“ On the formation of words by the fur- 
ther modification of Inflected Cases ;” and 
in 1848, one ‘‘ On the nature and analysis 
of the Verb.’”? These important contribu- 
tions to the history of language are all 
reported in the first three volumes of the 
Proceedings of the Society. 

He was formerly a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, to which he communicated 
in 1843 a brief memoir “ On the Eastern 
Terminus of the Wall of Antoninus,’’ which 
is printed in the Archeologia, vol. xxx, 
pp. 245—247. 

To the Gentleman’s Magazine he sent 
some remarks on the different manuscript 
copies of Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience, 
and on other subjects. 

The sheets of the Ormulum printed at 
Oxford, but not yet published, were sub- 
mitted to him for revision and correction, 

His library, which was very rich in 
philological and biblical literature, was 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson 
on the 4th Dec. and three following days. 

The following passage we extract from 
the last Quarterly Review: ‘‘ Mr. Garnett 
was a most excellent classical scholar, 
thoroughly versed in German and all cog- 
nate literature, one of our few good Anglo- 
Saxons, well acquainted with Italian, 


French, and Spanish, and their dialects, and 
conversant with several Oriental languages 
. - . Let us add, that he was the writer 
of not a few articles in this Review, and 
his death was a great loss to us as well as 
to the Museum.”—(Quarterly Rev. No. 
175, p. 168.) 


Rev. James RicHarpson, M.A. 


Dec. 22. At his residence in Bootham, 
York, aged 90, the Rev. James Rich- 
ardson, M.A. Sub-chanter of York Cathe- 
dral, and Incumbent of St. John’s Mickle- 
gate, in that city. 

Mr. Richardson was born at St. Bees 
in Cumberland, on the 29th July, 1760, 
and was educated at the grammar-school 
there. He proceeded thence, as one of 
Lady Hastings’s exhibitioners, to Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and graduated at that 
university, arriving at the degree of M.A. 
on the 4th May, 1786. On the 6th June, 
1784, he was ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of Oxford, by letters dimissory 
from the Archbishop of York, and was 
licensed to the curacy of Brotherton, near 
Ferrybridge. This charge he held for a 
short time only; and on the 26th Jan. 
1785, was appointed a Probationary Vicar 
of York Cathedral, by the then Dean, the 
Very Rev. Dr. Fountayne; his brother, 
the late highly-esteemed William Richard- 
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son, being at that time one of the vicars 
choral. 

On the 24th July in the same year he 
was ordained priest by the Archbishop of 
York; and on the 18th March, 1786, 
was regularly admitted as one of the 
vicars choral of the Cathedral. In con- 
junction with this appointment, he held 
for some years the living of St. Maurice, 
with that of the united parishes of Holy 
Trinity, Goodramgate, and St. John del 
Pyke, and afterwards the vicarage of St. 
Martin the Bishop, in Coney-street. 

The then Dean (Dr. Markham) and the 
Chapter presented him, on the 14th Feb. 
1804, to the perpetual curacy of St. John’s, 
Micklegate, which he retained till his 
death. On receiving this preferment he 
resigned his other incumbency. In Oc- 
tober of the same year, he was presented 
to the vicarage of Huntington, near York, 
by the body of which he was so efficient a 
member, namely, the Sub-chanter and 
Vicars Choral of the Cathedral. He also, 
for a great number of years, held the per- 
petual curacy of the small chapel of ease 
of St. Paul, Heslington, having been pre- 
sented thereto, in 1822, by the Rev. G. D. 
Kelly, as prebendary of Ampleford, and 
one of the canons residentiary. He was 
also lecturer at York Castle, after the 
death of his brother, the Rev. William 
Richardson, which occurred on the 14th 
July, 1837 (see our vol. viit. p. 322). 
His curates and assistants in his labours 
were faithful ministers, and acceptable to 
the congregations. 

Mr. Richardson was an agreeable and 
energetic preacher ; his style attractive and 
elegant, and often highly argumentative. 
His brother William used to say of him 
that he never preached a bad sermon. 
There was no ambiguity in his discourses 
—their clearness could only be equalled 
by their earnestness. He was admitted 
indeed on all hands to be an able orthodox 
divine. His doctrine was that of the Re- 
formers, and conformable in all things to 
the articles and formularies of the Church 
of England. His zeal on behalf of Pro- 
testantism was pre-eminent, and was an 
example worthy of imitation in these 
critical times. He generally preached at 
the Cathedral on the fifth of November, 
and his anniversary sermon was always 
looked forward to with great interest. 

In 1812 he was prevailed upon to 
publish two sermons. One of these was 
entitled “The Wilderness and the Solitary 
Place glad for the Light of the Gospel,” 
preached at St. John’s Church on the 
16th Feb. 1812, on the formation of the 
York Auxiliary Bible Society. The other 
was entitled “ God’s command to Joshua,”’ 
preached in York Minster on the 25th Oct. 
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1812, on the fifty-second anniversary of 
the accession of King George III. In 
1819 he published, at the request of the 
archdeacon and clergy of Cleveland, a 
sermon preached at the archidiaconal visi- 
tation held that year at Malton; and the 
same year he published two sermons 
preached in York Minster, entitled ‘‘A 
Cloud of Witnesses to the Truth of 
Scripture opposed to Modern Infidelity.”’ 
In 1822 he published a very learned work 
in defence of the Athanasian Creed, for 
which he received the warm thanks of 
many eminent dignitaries and friends of 
the Church. In the following year the 
late Archbishop of York, quite unsolicited, 
presented Mr. Richardson to the living of 
Crambe, writing him a letter, from which 
the following is an extract :—“ I have long 
wished to offer you some small mark of 
my regard, and of the-estimation in which 
I hold your professional character and 
exertions; to the latter I consider the 
Church much indebted for many able ex- 
positions of her most important doctrines.” 
On taking possession of this living, Mr. 
Richardson preached a sermon at Crambe, 
which he afterwards published, entitled 
“ The Articles of Religion practically con- 
sidered.’’ He resigned Crambe after hold- 
ing it a few years. 

About this time the Roman Catholic 


question was much agitated, and he pub- 
lished in 1823 a very able pamphlet, called 
‘¢ The Roman Catholic convicted upon his 
own evidence of hostility to the Protestant 


Church of Britain.’’ In 1825 he pub- 
lished “‘ Popery unmasked ’’—a work of 
great research and talent. In 1826 the 
declaration of the Roman Catholic bishops, 
and the vicars apostolic, their coadjutors, 
was published, which called forth from 
the pen of Mr. Richardson a very able 
review, entitled “ Popery brought to the 
test of its own principles.’’ He also pub- 
lished Prayers for Young Persons and 
Family Prayers, which have gone through 
many editions, and in 1832 a sermon enti- 
tled ‘‘God’s Voice in the Pestilence,’’ 
preached at the churches of St. John and 
St. Michael-le-Belfry, on the occasion 
of the general fast for the cholera. 

On the 18th June, 1835, a number of 
the inhabitants of York and its vicinity 
presented him with a large and splendid 
silver salver, “as a testimony of high 
esteem for his private character, and more 
especiallyin acknowledgment of his zealous 
and able services to the Church for a period 
of more than fifty years.’’ 

Through the exertions of Mr. Richard- 
son, the valuable exhibition of Lady Eliza- 
beth Hastings to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
was procured for St. Peter’s School, in 
York, another grammar school having 
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forfeited the privilege of sending candi- 
dates, by non-compliance with the found- 
er’s will. 

Possessing a hale and vigorous consti- 
tution, he was enabled to labour with 
almost undiminished energy beyond the 
appointed threescore years and ten of 
man, and when, after he attained fourscore 
years, his strength and activity gradually 
failed, his mental faculties remained as 
vivid as when he was in the zenith of his 
strength. His last sermon was preached 
at the Minster on Trinity Sunday 1847, 
when he was in his 87th year. 

Mr. Richardson was much pained at 
the Tractarian tendencies of many mem- 
bers of the Church; he took a warm 
interest against the recent act of Papal 
aggression, and often remarked that, if 
Protestants were better acquainted with 
the doctrines and practices of Rome, they 
would not so often be led away by 
their goodnature to facilitate her objects. 
Many who formerly, perhaps, viewed Mr. 
Richardson, and those who thought with 
him, to be bigoted and uncharitable, will 
have learnt by late events to judge them 
more favourably in that respect, and to 
admit that they took a more correct view 
than others of the dangers to be appre- 
hended from Popery. He may be said to 
have died protesting against Rome, nearly 
his last act having been to sign (together 
with his brethren) an address to the Queen 
in defence of her supremacy. 

Mr. Richardson married Miss Tate, by 
whom he had a large family: he survived 
her six years. In his last hours he was 
surrounded by his surviving children, to 
whom he was most devotedly attached. 
His body was interred in the family vault 
at Huntington, the funeral cortege being 
accompanied through the city by the Lord 
Mayor and other influential citizens. 


C. J. HuLLMANDEL, Esa. 

Nov. 15. In Great Marlborough-street, 
in his 62nd year, Charles Joseph Hull- 
mandel, esq. the eminent lithographer. 

Mr. Hullmandel was born in Queen- 
street, May Fair, on the 15th of June, 
1789. His father was a celebrated Ger- 
man musician and composer, and his mo- 
ther a Madle. du Cazan, of a noble French 
family, and niece to the Receiver General 
of France. They enjoyed for a long pe- 
riod an estate on the banks of the Seine, 
which they quitted in order to come and 
reside in England. 

Mr. Hullmandel commenced his ex- 
periments on the then new art of lithogra- 
phy in Great Marlborough-street, in the 
year 1818; and printed his own drawings 
made from paintings and sketches during 
a residence of some a on the continent 
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of Europe. His success attracted the 
attention of a great number of amateurs 
and artists, who besought him to initiate 
them into the method of drawing on stone, 
and to print their drawings. So numerous 
were the requests made to him that he 
determined to devote his time and study 
entirely to lithography. In order to pur- 
sue his researches on scientific principles, 
he placed himself as a pupil under Pro- 
fessor Faraday ; and the result of his che- 
mical researches was a succession of ac- 
quisitions to the means and appliances of 
the art. The first great improvement he 
made was that of a graduated tint printed 
over a black and white impression, show- 
ing the high lights, and giving it the ap- 
pearance of a print on tinted paper, and 
the lights added with permanent white ; 
this process gave a prodigious impulse to 
the art, and attracted the attention of 
eminent artists to it, which led to the 
production of those splendid folio works 
by Stanfield, Harding, Nash, Roberts, 
Haghe, &c. His next advance was print- 
ing in colours by means of various stones, 
which he succeeded in perfecting seventeen 
years since, by producing a plate fac-simile 
of paintings in the interior of an Egyptian 
tomb. At the same time,his mind was 
constantly directed to the means of print- 
ing from drawings made on stone with a 
brush and liquid ink; and after many 
years of laborious experiments, he solved 
the problem, and procured a patent for it, 
which he called Lithotint. The French 
authorities in lithography had pronounced 
this impossible, and his Majesty Louis 
Philippe had offered a reward for it, which 
was awarded to Mr. Hullmandel. Several 
works have been produced in this new 
process by Cattermole, Harding, Hulme, 
and others, among the most important of 
which are Cattermole’s Portfolio, and the 
Baronial Halls, edited by S. C. Hall, 
F.S.A. Mr. Hullmandel’s next improve- 
ment was introducing and printing draw- 
ings on stone with the stump, much in 
the same way as drawings are made with 
the black-lead pencil and the stump ; and 
many splendid works have been accom- 
plished by these means. 

His ever active and ingenious mind was 
not entirely engrossed by researches in 
his profession, but was often devoted to 
improvements and facilities in manufac- 
tures; he invented and patented a means 
of putting on and multiplying patterns on 
rollers, for calico-printing by machinery ; 
also a beautiful process of producing pat- 
terns of all kinds of coloured marbles on 
earthenware, extraordinary specimens of 
which have been executed by Messrs. 
Copeland, = "4 

The last ‘duties to the memory of Mr. 


Hullmandel were paid by his friends, on 
the 21st Nov. at the Highgate Cemetery, 
with deep regret for the loss of one who was 
at once a man of genius and strict inte- 
grity. The establishment in Great Marl- 
borough-street is carried on by his friend 
and partner, Mr. Walton.—Aré¢ Journal. 
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At Bramley Parsonage, near Leeds, 
aged 57, the Rev. Thomas Furbank, M.A. 
He was a native of Leeds, and educated 
at the Free Grammar School in that town, 
from whence he proceeded to Lincoln coll. 
Oxford, where he graduated. He was for 
some years Curate of the parish church of 
Leeds; and in 1830 was presented by the 
Vicar (the late Rev. Richard Fawcett) to 
the incumbency of Bramley. Here he 
secured the esteem and affection of his 
flock by his affable disposition and faithful 
discharge of his sacred office. In 1839, 
chiefly by his untiring exertions, a new 
church was erected at Stanningley, a 
populous hamlet within the chapelry of 
Bramley, and where the want of church 
accommodation had long been felt and 
lamented. In aid of the-funds necessary 
for this undertaking, Mr. Furbank edited 
a volume of original pieces chiefly con- 
tributed by his own personal friends ; this 
neat little work is entitled ‘‘ Votive Offer- 
ings; or, a Help towards Stanningley 
Church.’’ In 1841 the church was com- 
pleted, and consecrated by the Bishop of 
Ripon; the Sermon on this interesting 
occasion was preached by Mr. Furbank, 
and afterwards published. He was also 
the author of a Sermon ‘‘ On the Duty of 
a Christian Monarch to make provision 
for the religious instruction of his Sub- 
jects the same as that of a Parent to give 
a religious Education to his Children ;’’ 
and an occasional contributor to the pe- 
riodical press on matters of a local and 
temporary nature. 

Oct. 27. In Curzon-street, aged 72, 
the Right Rev. John Inglis, D.D. Bishop 
of Nova Scotia. He was the son of the 
Right Rev. Charles Inglis, D.D. the first 
Bishop of the same diocese ; and received 
his education at King’s college, Windsor, 
in that settlement. He was consecrated 
to the bishopric in 1825. The Bishop 
married in 1802 the daughter of Thomas 
Cochrane, esq. member of the council of 
Nova Scotia. 

Nov. 10. At Montrose, the Rev. Lewis 
Potter, Rector of Dromaid, co. Sligo. 
Whilst preaching in St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Chapel in Montrose, as a deputation of 
the Irish Society, he was seized with 
sudden illness, and he died the next day 
of rupture of the aorta. 
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Nov. 13. At Plas-yn-Llysfaen, aged 
94, the Rev. James Price, Rector (1800) 
of Llanvechan, co. Montgomery. He was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1780. 

Nov. 14. At Cranbrook, Kent, aged 
75, the Rev. Daniel Davies, formerly 
Vicar of that place. 

Nov. 19. At Vianstown, co. Down, 
aged 48, the Rev. Edmund Francis Knox, 
Incumbent of Ballynascanlon, co. Louth. 
He was the younger son of the late Hon. 
Vesey Knox, uncle of the present Earl of 
Ranfurley, by Catharine, daughter of the 
late General Gisborne, and was nephew to 
the late Bishops of Derry and Limerick, 
and cousin to the Bishop of Down, Con- 
nor, and Dromore. He married in 1831 
Mary-Anne, daughter of the Rev. Bernard 
Ward, of Vianstown, co. Down. 

Nov. 20. At Rushton rectory, North- 
amptonshire, aged 82, the Rev. John Chis- 
lett, Vicar of Thornton, Lincolnshire, to 
which he was presented in 1795 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Lichfield. 

At Wolverhampton, aged 23, the Rev. 
John Goodier, Curate of St. Mark’s in 
that town. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1850. 

Nov. 21. Whilst on a visit to Whit- 
worth, aged 59, the Rev. John Suddart, 
B.A. Perp. Curate (1845) of St. Paul’s, 
Lane-Bridge, Burnley, Lancashire. 

Nov. 23. At Horham, Suffolk, aged 50, 
the Rev. William Bumpstead Mack, Rec- 
tor Of that parish. He was of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1823, 
and was instituted to his living in 1829. 
He had been for some years an efficient 
magistrate of the county, and chairman of 
the Hoxne Union board. Last spring, in 
consequence of indisposition, he tendered 
his resignation of that office, but it was 
unanimously rejected under the hope of 
his restoration to health, so highly were 
his services appreciated. ‘“ Few men,’ 
says a county journalist, “have passed 
away from life with deeper or more general 
regret.’’ His father, the Rev. Wm. Mack, 
who is still living, is, we believe, the patron 
of the living, and presented him to it. 

Aged 71, the Rev. James Wall, Vicar 
of Norton Subcourse, Norfolk, and Dom. 
Chaplain to Sir Edm. Bacon, Bart. by whom 
he was presented to his living in 1816. 

Nov. 25. Aged 43, the Rev. Edmund 
Cory, of Cambridge. He was of St. Pe- 
ter’s college, Camb. B.A. 1830, M.A, 1833. 

At Broseley, Salop, aged 55, the Rev. 
Thomas Mortimer, late Minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel, Gray’s Inn Lane, Lon- 
don. He was of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.D. 1830. He was for some 
time Minister of St. Mark’s, Myddelton- 
square, Pentonville. He was the author 
of Sixteen Lectures on the Influences of 


the Holy Spirit, preached at St. Olave’s 
Southwark, 8vo.; a volume of Occasional 
Sermons, 12mo.; Sermons on Death, 
preached at St. Mark’s Pentonville, 8vo. ; 
and, The Trembling Prophet, a sermon on 
Isaiah vi. 5, preached at St. Michael’s, 
Chester-square, Pimlico, May 11, 1848. 
Mrs. Mortimer is also the author of several 
religious works, particularly of “ Light in 
the Dwelling, a Harmony of the Four 
Gospels.”’ 

Nov. 26. At Grantham, aged 34, the 
Rev. Charles Richard Bradley, Curate of 
Elton on the Hill, Notts. He was of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1837, 
M.A. 1841. 

At Alne, Yorkshire, aged 59, the Rev. 
Henry Chaloner, Vicar of that parish. He 
was the younger son of William Chaloner, 
esq. of Guisborough, by Emma, daughter 
of William Harvey, esq. of Chigwell, Essex, 
and sister to Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey, 
G.C.B. ; and was uncle to the present Mr. 
Chaloner, of Guisborough. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1813, 
and was presented to his living in 1820 
by Sir C. B. Codrington, Bart. 

Aged 42, the Rev. Howell James, Rec- 
tor of Lytchet Maltravers, Dorsetshire. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1831, M-A. 1834, and was presented 
to his living in 1841. 

Nov. 28. At Moylough rectory, the 
Rev. Marcus Armstrong, Rector and 
Vicar of the union of Moylough, and Pre- 
bendary of Kilmoylan, diocese of Tuam. 

At Lastingham, Yorkshire, aged 77, 
the Rev. Robert Harrison, Vicar of that 
parish. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1794, and was presented to 
his living in 1828 by the Lord Chancellor. 

The Rev..John Thompson, Perp. Curate 
of Syke house, Yorkshire (1840). 

Nov. 29. At Bushy Park, Inniskerry, 
the Rev. Richard William Wake, Rector 
of Courteenhall, Northamptonshire, and 
a Rural Dean. He was the younger son 
of Sir William Wake, the eighth Bart. 
of Courteenhall, by Mary, only daughter 
and heir of Richard Fenton, esq. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1797, as 3rd Senior Optime, M.A. 1803 ; 
and was presented to his living by the 
Lord Chancellor. He married in 1798 
Jane, daughter of Sir William Dunkin, 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
in Calcutta ; she died in 1823, leaving issue 
three sons and one surviving daughter. 

Nov, 30. At Leamington, aged 71, 
the Rev. Arthur Buller. He was of Mag- 
dalene college, Cambridge, B.A. 1801, 
M.A. 1804. 

At Torquay, aged 51, the Rev. Rice 
Robert Hughes, B.A. Vicar of Llanidan, 
and Rector of Newborough, Anglesea. 
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Dec. 4. At Loughborough, Leicester- 
shire, aged 78, the Rev. Thomas Stevenson, 
for more than thirty years Head Master of 
the Grammar School in that town. He 
was brother to Mr. Stevenson the eminent 
vocalist. He was of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1806; and 
was Domestic Chaplain to the late Mar- 
quess Wellesley. 

Dec. 5, At Dromore, aged 85, the 
Rev. Benjamin Marshall, for fifty-seven 
years a Curate, fifty-five of which he lived 
at Dromore. 

At Hastings, aged 52, the Rev. Walter 
Burroughes, formerly Fellow of Clare 
hall, Cambridge. He was the second son 
of the late Rev. Ellis Burroughes, of Long 
Stratton, Norfolk, by Sarah-Nasmyth, only 
dau. of Robert Marsh, esq.; and was 
brother to the present Rev. Ellis Bur- 
roughes, of Long Stratton. He graduated 
B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823. 

Dec. 7. At East Tuddenham, Norfolk, 
aged 60, the Rev. William Smith, Vicar 
of that parish and Honingham. He was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1813, 
M.A. 1816; and was presented to his 
united parishes in 1831 by Lord Bayning. 

Dec.9. At East Rudham, Norfolk, 
aged 89, the Rev. Thomas Bland, Rector 
of that parish and Vicar of Toft-Trees, to 
both which churches he was presented in 
1805 by Lord C. Townshend. 

At Alfreton, Derbyshire, aged 81, the 
Rev. John Pepper, Vicar of that parish. 
He was of Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1792, and presented to his living in 1818. 

Dec. 10. At Ashwellthorpe hall, Nor- 
folk, aged 49, the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Wilson, Rector of Ashwellthorpe, younger 
son of Lord Berners. He was of Em- 
manuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1823, 
M.A. 1829; and was presented to his 
living in the latter year by his father. He 
married first Emma, daughter of Colonel 
Pigott, of Doddershall Park, Bucks; and 
secondly in 1832 his cousin Harriet, 
widow of John Wilson Sheppard, esq. of 
Campsey Ashe, and younger daughter and 
coheir of Colonel George Crump. By the 
latter lady he has left a son, heir-pre- 
sumptive (after his uncle, who has no 
children,) to the peerage, and one daughter. 

Dec. 12. At the residence of his aunt, 
Maids’ Causeway, Cambridge, the Rev. 
Robert Scaplehorn, of Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1828, M.A. 
1831. 

Dec. 13. Aged 66, the Rev. John 
Charles Townsend, of Newbury, Bucks ; 
formerly Rector of Ickford, Bucks. He 
was of St. John’s college, Oxford, M.A. 
1809; and was instituted to Ickford, which 
was in his own gift, in 1808. While 
attending, with his daughter, morning 
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prayers at the chapel of St. Mary, Speen- 
hamland, he fell down and expired. 

Dec. 21. At Hepworth, Suffolk, of 
apoplexy, aged 74, the Rev. Edward René 
Payne, M.A. Rector of that place. He 
was the eldest son of the late Edward 
Payne, esq. sometime of Shenley-hill, co. 
Herts, but latterly of Knighton House, 
near Chichester, who died in Jan. 1830; 
at the advanced age of 84 (Gent. Mag. 
vol. c. i. 93), being brother to René 
Payne, esq. the celebrated banker, the 
first of Sulby Hall, co. Northampton, and 
ancestor to George Payne, esq. late of the 
same place. Mr. Payne’s mother was 
Maria, sister of the late Sir Robert Baker, 
chief magistrate in Bow-street (who acted 
so conspicuous a part in the late Queen 
Caroline’s funeral), both being children of 
Richard Baker, esq. brother of Sir Wm. 
Baker, of Bayfordbury, co. Herts, the an- 
cestor to the present family of that place. 
She died, aged 77, three years after her 
husband (Gent. Mag. cit. i. 189), having 
together with him survived no less than 
five of their sons who had all attained to 
manhood, and of whom four were in their 
country’s service. Their deaths are re- 
corded at some length in our volumes, 
viz. vol. LXx1I. p. 976; vol. LXXv. p. 
773; vol. LXxvil. p. 376; vol. LXXxIII. 
p. 84; and vol. xcrr. ii. p. 569. Mr. 
Payne was formerly Fellow and Vice- 
Provost of King’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1802, M.A. 
1805. In 1819 he was presented to the 
rectory of Hepworth, and in Jan. 1822 
he married Frances, daughter of the late 
George Boldero, esq. of Ixworth, co. 
Suffolk, who became eventually, by the 
death of her two brothers unmarried, co- 
heiress of that family. By her he had 
three sons, viz. George, Charles, and John, 
and one daughter, Hester. The premature 
death of his youngest son John, Lieut. in 
the Rifle corps, while with his regiment 
in Dublin in Dec. 1849, and the death of 
his wife within a few days of the same 
(see Gent. Mag. N.S. vol. xxx11t. p. 
229), so much affected Mr. Payne’s spirits 
that his health gave way, and his death 
followed in hardly more than a year after 
them. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


July 25. In Porchester-terrace, Bays- 
water, aged 73, Fred. David Schaw, esq. 
retired Commander R.N. (1830). He 
entered the navy in 1793 on board the 
Excellent 74 ; was captured in the Alex- 
ander 74 in 1794; was nominated acting 
Lieut. of the Dictator 64 in 1796; and 
was made Lieut. of the Pomona 1800. 
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He was one of the warmest supporters of 
the Royal Naval Benevolent Society and 
other charitable institutions. 

July 26. In Eaton-place, aged 75, the 
Hon. Charles Tollemache, uncle of the 
Earl of Dysart. He married first in 
1797 the only daughter of Wm. Hay, esq. 
of the Marquess of Tweeddale’s family ; 
and secondly Gertrude-Florinda, widow 
of Charles John Clarke, esq. and dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Gardiner. By the for- 
mer marriage he has left issue two sons ; 
and by the latter two sons and two 
daughters, the younger of whom is the 
Marchioness of Ailesbury. 

Aug. 19. In London, aged 42, Sir 
Charles Vincent Loraine, the 7th Bart. 
of Kirkharle, Northumberland. He was 
the second son of Sir Charles, the fifth 
Bart. by Elizabeth, only dau. of Vincent 
Campart, esq. and succeeded his brother 
Sir William. By the death of Sir Charles 
the dignity devolved on the third and 
only surviving brother, Sir Henry Claude 
Loraine: who is now also deceased, hav- 
ing died unmarried, at Ramsay in the Isle 
of Man, on the 11th Jan. 1851. He is 
succeeded by his uncle, William Loraine, 
esq. of Newcastle, one of the borough 
magistrates, who is unmarried, and the 
title, in the event of his death, will de- 
volve on his brother, John Lambton Lo- 
raine, esq. who has several sons and 
daughters. 

Aug. 31. In Park-crescent, Portland- 
place, aged 65, Sarah, widow of Iltid 
Nicholl, esq. 

Dec. 12. At Camberwell, aged 64, 
Richard Tyler Russell, esq. late of the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

At Blackheath, Emma-Florentina, wife 
of W. C. Macpherson, esq. dau. of the 
Rev. W. Marsh, chaplain of Mordon col- 
lege, Blackheath. 

In Westbourne-park Villas, Elizabeth- 
Haughton, third dau. of the late John 
Haughton James, esq. of Jamaica. 

Dec. 13. At Greenwich, Sarah- Maria, 
wife of John Wood Rowse, jun. esq. of 
Greenwich Hospital, and third dau. of 
John Beavis Bignell, M.D. of Barnstaple. 

At Kensington, Fanny, wife of George 
A. Harris, esq. of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice. 

At the residence of his daughter, Peck- 
ham, aged 80, George Rose, esq. 

Dec.14. At Upper Holloway, aged 81, 
John Roffe, esq. engraver. 

In Stanhope-st. Mary-Charlotte, wife 
of Hugh Parkin, esq. 

Dec. 15. In South-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 58, James Thomas Townley Tisdall, 
esq. son of the late James Tisdall, esq. 
of Bawn, Louth, and the present Coun- 
tess of Charleville. 


Dec. 16. At Camberwell, aged 82, 
John Brickwood, esq. 

At Langham-pl. aged 87, Mary-Wini- 
fred, relict of Walter Spencer Stanhope, 
esq. of Cannon Hall, M.P. for Carlisle. 
She was the dau. and heir of Thomas 
Babington Pulleine, esq. of Carlton Hall, 
co. York, by Winifred, dau. of Edw. Col- 
lingwood, esq. of Dissington, by Mary, 
dau. and co-heir of John Roddam, esq: of 
Roddam. She was left a widow in 1821, 
having had issue, six sons: 1. The pre- 
sent Mr. Spencer Stanhope; 2. Edward, 
who assumed the name of Collingwood ; 3. 
William, who assumed the name of Rod- 
dam ; 4. Charles, in holy orders; 5. Phi- 
lip, Colonel in the Gren. Guards ; 6. Hugh, 
barrister-at-law ; and five daughters. 

Aged 67, Esther, the wife of Edmund 
Walker, esq. of Friern Manor-house, and 
Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Dec. 17. Aged 70, Thomas James Ta- 
tham, esq. of Bedford-pl. and Althorne, 
Essex, many years Assistant Tithe Com- 
missioner, and one of her Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the co. of Essex. 

Dec. 18. Aged 86, Charles Roworth, 
of Bell-yard, Temple-bar, printer. 

At Mornington-pl. Camberwell New- 
road, aged 80, Susanna, relict of William 
Smith, esq. formerly of Old Elvet, Durham. 

Dec.19. In Lowndes-st. Rosetta, wife 
of William Hawksley, esq., and only dau. 
of the late Conyngham M‘Alpine, esq. of 
Dublin. 

At the residence of his brother, Fitzroy- 
st. aged 31, Philip-Western, third son of 
the late W. Wood, esq. of Dublin, and 
nephew of the late Sir M. Wood, M.P. 

Aged 81, Gloster Wilson, esq. F.R.S., 
many years a commissioner of H.M. Board 
of Customs. 

At Balham-hill, Surrey, aged 61, George 
Wilson, esq. of St. Martin’s-ct. Leicester- 
sq. A wholesale stationer, and very much 
lamented by his family and dependents. 

Dec. 20. Aged 66, Miss Sarah Lang- 
ham, youngest dau. of the late William 
Langham, esq. of Holloway. 

In Cunningham-pl. St. John’s-wood, 
aged 84, George Greenhill, esq. late Trea- 
surer of the Stationers’ Company. This 
gentleman became a liveryman of the Com- 
pany of Stationers in 1795; and in 1797 
was elected Treasurer of the Stock Board, 
the duties of which office he executed 
highly to his own credit and to the advan- 
tage of the Company for the long space of 
52 years. On his resignation in 1849, he 
was complimented by a continuance of his 
salary for life; and his son, Mr. Joseph 
Greenhill, was chosen Treasurer in his 
room. 

At Kensington, aged 48, Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Alexander Radclyffe Side- 
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bottom, esq. of Sloane-st. and Lincoln’s- 
inn. 

In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, aged 47, 
Miss Nutt. 

At Greenwich, aged 57, Capt. George 
Edwards, unattached, late of the 57th Reg. 

Dec. 21. At Brompton, aged 37, Wil- 
liam Henry Brownson, esq. M.D. late 
surgeon of 2d W. I. Reg. 

In Chester-sq. Ellen, wife of the Rev. 
E. S. Ensor, Rollesby Rectory, Norfolk. 

Aged 28, Edward, youngest son of the 
Rev. James Willins, Rector of Great Mel- 
ton, Norfolk. 

In Eaton-pl. Anna-Maria, widow of 
Henry Bertram Ogle, esq. She was the 
dau. of Edw. Raphael, esq. of Madras, 
and sister to the late Alexander Raphael, 
esq. M.P. of whom a memoir was given in 
our last Number. By this lady’s death a 
considerable property has devolved on her 
brother-in-law, Adm. Sir Charles Ogle, 
Bart. 

Dec. 22. In York-st. aged 55, Capt. 
Darell Jago, late of R. Art. and fifth son 
of the late Rev. John Jago, D.D. Vicar 
of Milton Abbot. 

Aged 47, Charles T. Johnson, esq. of 
the General Post Office. 

Aged 50, Charles Barrow, esq. of Den- 
mark-hill and Giltspur-st. 

In Gower-st. aged 81, Mary-Philippa, 
relict of John Guillemard, esq. of the 
Bury, Clavering, Essex; sister to the 
late Davies Gilbert, esq. Pres. R.S. 

Dec. 23. In Gloucester-pl. aged 80, 
Anne, relict of Theophilus Thornhagh 
Gurdon, esq. of Grundisburgh, Suffolk, 
and Letton in Norfolk. She was the dau. 
of William Mellish, esq. of Blyth, Notts. 
was married in 1796, and had issue five 
sons, and one daughter, the mother of the 
present Lord Wodehouse. 

Aged 69, W. B. Sarsfield Taylor, esq. 
brother of the late J. Sydney Taylor, esq. 
barrister-at-law. 

In Arlington-st. Pimlico, aged 85, Miss 
Brooks, and aged 30, Miss Hannah Story, 
both burnt to death from their clothes 
catching fire. 

Dee. 24. Aged 50, John William Bury, 
esq. of Charles-st. St. James’s. 

Dec. 26. Charlotte-Frances, second dau. 
of Robert Alexander, esq. formerly of 
Calcutta, and granddau. of the late Col. 
Francis Rutledge, of the Bengal army. 

At St. John’s Wood-terrace, aged 69, 
Sophia, second dau. of the late James 
Quilter, esq. of Hadley, Middlesex. 

At Kensington, Miss Frances Ogle. 

In Russell-pl. Fitzroy-sq. aged 70, Ann- 
Elizabeth- Robinson, relict of Thomas 
Wells, esq. Comm. R.N. 

Dec. 27. At the Charter House, aged 
63, Mr. Benjamin Meredith, for upwards 
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of thirty-three years collector and secre- 
tary to the Lock Hospital, on retiring 
from which duties in 1848, he was 
(through the kind interest of the Gover- 
nors) honoured with the presentation of 
H.R.H. Prince Albert to the brotherhood 
of the Charter house. 

Aged 73, at Hackney, Capt. William 
Holden, late Paymaster in the 1st batta- 
lion of Rifle Brigade. 

- At Islington, aged 32, Frances, second 
dau. of the late Capt. Tresahar, R.N. 

Isabella, wife of Francis Stenton, esq. 
and niece of the late Lord Castlemaine. 

Dec. 28. At Shacklewell, aged 80, 
Stephen Pierssené Fatt, esq. 

Suddenly, Mr. Joseph Rickerby, printer, 
of Sherborn-lane. 

Of bronchitis, aged 23, Mary, wife of 
Alfred Earnshaw, esq. of Bedford-terr. 
Clapham-rise, and only dau, of John Coles 
Fourdrinier, esq. of College-st. Dowgate. 

At Orsett-ter. Gloucester-gardens, aged 
67, Penelope, wife of the Rev. James Eyre, 
and third dau of the late.T. H. H. Phipps, 
esq. of Leigh House, Westbury, Wilts. 

In Gloucester-ter. aged 81, Agnes, relict 
of Robert Ross, esq. 

Aged 50, Samuel Townsend, son of the 
late Mr. Townsend, well known at Tatter- 
sall’s and on the turf, and celebrated as a 
horse-dealer. Deceased was so destitute 
that he slept in cellars, doorways, or any- 
where he could. He was found lying dead 
in the dust-hole in Wild-street. In early 
life he drew a cheque for 8,000/. on his 
father’s bankers, which he soon spent in 
folly and dissipation in Paris, after which 
his family discarded him. 

Dec. 29. At Brompton, aged 32, shortly 
after the birth of a son (stillborn), Emma, 
the wife of Neville Wood, M.D. 

In Norfolk-terr. Bayswater, aged 46, 
John Scott, esq.of Melby, Shetland Islands. 

In Curzon-st. May-fair, aged 35, William 
Henry Seguin, esq. a well-known singer. 
Possessed of a fine bass voice, he was a 
sound musician; of pure and cultivated 
taste, and especially distinguished as a 
performer of sacred music. 

In Blackheath Park, aged 79, Henry 
Hennab, esq. 

Dec. 30. In Hanover-terr. Regent’s 
Park, aged 77, Jane, widow of Archibald 
Grahame, esq. of Glasgow, banker. 

In Piccadilly, Allen Woodburn, esq. 
formerly of St. Martin’s-lane, the cele- 
brated picture-dealer. 

At Hackney, aged 90, Mr. Edward 
Colebatch, formerly of the Minories, and 
for 40 years a member of the corporation 
of London. 

In Glengall-pl. Kent-road, aged 69, 
Mary, widow of Isaac Everett, esq. of 
Wix Lodge, Manningtree, Essex. 
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Aged 69, Edward Gardner, esq. of 
Stamford-hill, and Paternoster-row, book- 
seller. He married a daughter of the late 
Mr. Bensley the printer. 

S. Thomas, jun. esq. late Ordnance 
Storekeeper at Bytown, Canada West. 

Suddenly, aged 56, Mr. D. W. Osbaldis- 
ton, the well-known theatrical manager, 
and till lately the lessee of the Victoria 
Theatre. Mr. Osbaidiston has been mana- 
ger of the Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells, 
Surrey, and City of London Theatres. 

Dec. 31. At King’s-road, St. Pancras, 
the residence of her son-in-law, aged 86, 
Charlotte, relict of John Gostling, esq. of 
Highbury House. 

Jan. 1. At St. Sepulchre’s vicarage, 
Charterhouse-sq. Marianne, dau. of the 
Rev. James Jackson. 

In Clapham-road, aged 68, R. E. Mere- 
dith, esq. 

Jan. 2. In Albert-st. Regent’s Park, 
brevet Major Fitzmaurice William Colt- 
hurst, late of the 57th Foot. 

In Park-crescent, Portland-pl. Frances- 
Eliza, wife of William Parry Richards, esq. 
In Woburn-sq. aged 62, Miss Ware. 

Jan. 3. In Oxford-terr. aged 35, 


Crawford Kerr, esq. late of Hong Kong, 
China, eldest and last surviving son of C. 
Davison Kerr, esq. of Kensington-garden- 


terrace, 

At his son-in-law’s residence, (Mr. T. 
W. Davies, of Clapham-road,) aged 52, 
Mr. William Fisher, for thirty-two years 
clerk of the Hon. Mr. Justice Wightman. 

Jan. 4. At Camberwell, Catherine, 
relict of Samuel Smith, esq. Purley Lodge. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 75, Joshua 
Milne, esq. late Actuary of the Sun Life 
Assurance Society. 

In Artillery-pl. Finsbury, aged 50, 
Margaret-Peel, wife of J. F. Sundius, esq. 

Jan. 5. In Wilton-crescent, aged 48, 
George Drummond, esq. of Charing- 
cross, banker. He was a member of the 
noble house of Strathallan, being son of 
George Harley Drummond, esq. of Stan- 
more, by Margaret, dau. of Alexander 
Monro, esq. He married in 1831 Ma- 
rianne, daughter of the late Edw. Berke- 
ley Portman, by whom he leaves one son 
and four daughters. He died suddenly 
after attending divine service. A coroner’s 
inquest returned as their verdict, “ Natu- 
ral Death from disease of the heart.’’ 

At Milbank, the residence of his son- 
in-law, the Rev. William Jephson, aged 
60, John Cuthbert Joyner, esq. late of 
Denmark-hill. 

Jan. 6. At the residence of her son-in- 
law, Eccleston-sq. aged 81, the relict of 
D. Sinclair, esq. of Enfield-highway. 

In Woburn-pl. aged 64, Thomas An- 
saldo Hewson, esq. 
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Lydia, wife of William Fuller Mait- 
land, esq. 

John Gibbons, esq. of Clarendon-road- 
villas, Notting-hill. 

Jan. 7. At Putney, aged 59, Evan 
Morris, esq. for 20 years a member of the 
firm of Messrs. Milne and Morris, of the 
Inner Temple. 

Sophia-Jane, wife of Henry Edmund 
Marsh, esq. of Charlotte-row, Mansion 
House, and the Grange, Brompton. 

At Kensington, at a very advanced age, 
Helen, relict of Robert Hennell, esq. 

At Clapham New Park, aged 65, Sarah, 
relict of Thomas Buxton, esq. of Alders- 
gate-st. and Shenley-hill, Herts. 

Jan. 8. In Woburn-sq. aged 84, 
Sarah, relict of Thomas Davy, esq. 

In Tavistock-square, aged 33, Cathe- 
rine Caroline, wife of the Rev. J. V. 
Povah, Minor Canon of St. Paul’s. 

Jan. 9. At Kentish Town, at an ad- 
vanced age, George Wilkins, esq. 

Jan. 11. The Viscount da Torre de 
Moncorvo, for many years the Portuguese 
Minister at this court. 

Jan. 17. In Prince’s-st. Cavendish-sq. 
aged 68, Major Henry Jones, late of the 
8th Madras N. Cav. 


Breps.—Dec. 14. At Bedford, Eliza, 
dau. of the late Silvester Addington, esq. 
of Goldington. 

Dec. 16. Aged 71, John Fletcher, 
esq. of Bedford. 

Berxs.—Dec. 18. Aged 86, John 
Cotterell, esq. of Wick-hill, Warfield. 

Dec. 22. At Newbury, aged 47, Eli- 
zabeth, second dau. of the late Joseph 
Blandy Bunny, esq. 

Dec. 23. At Reading, Letitia-Jane, 
third dau. of Daniel Gosset, esq. M.D. 
late of Leicester. 

Jan. 11. At Abingdon, in consequence 
of being accidently thrown from a gig, 
in his 53rd year, Thomas Frankum, esq. 
solicitor, and for many years clerk to the 
magistrates of the borough. Mr. Frankum 
was aman of much professional ability, 
and in private life was peculiarly generous 
and hospitable. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with all the antiquities in the 
surrounding country, especially those in 
the Vale of White Horse, and had formed 
a singular museum or collection of anti- 
quarian relics. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the world has been deprived 
by an untimely death of the great store of 
traditional knowledge upon these subjects 
which he had collected from his boyhood. 

Bucxs.—Dec. 15. Aged 63, Mary, 
wife of Charles Penrose, esq. of Little 
Brickhill. 

Dec. 24. At Great Marlow, aged 93, 
Wiliiam Hickman, esq. 
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Jan. 5. At the residence of her son, 
J. S. Stacpoole, esq. Upton Park, Slough, 
aged 61, Mrs. Jefferies, wife of Lieut. 
Jefferies, R.N. 

Jan. 6. At Spinfield Lodge, Great 
Marlow, James Simpson, esq. formerly 
of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Jan. 7. At Slough, aged 64, Miss 
Joan Maria Thomas, eldest dau. of the 
late Dr. Robert Thomas, M.D. of Salis- 
bury, author of ‘‘ The Modern Practice 
of Physic.”’ 

CamBripGe.—Dec. 17. Aged 19, at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Waldyve- 
Henry, second son of Francis Willington, 
esq. of Tamworth. 

Dec. 26. At Cambridge, Victor Henry 
Lewis, Student of Clare Hall, last survi- 
ving child of the late Peter Turtle Lewis, 
esq. of Brompton, Kent. 

Dec. 28. Aged 24, Walter Parker, esq. 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, only son 
of William Parker, esq. late of Lichfield. 

Jan. 12, At Cambridge, Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry Annesley Woodham, LL.D. 
F.S.A., late Fellow of Jesus College. 

CuesuirE.—Dec. 19. At Birkenhead, 
aged 71, Lieut. Samuel Spencer, R.N. 
(1806), out-pensioner of Greenwich Hosp. 

Dec. 25. At the house of her niece, 
Mrs. Brassey, of Chester, aged 80, Cathe- 
rine, widow of Thomas Barton, esq. of 
Liverpool. 

CornwaLu.—Dec. 28. At Truro, aged 
79, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Bennallack, so- 
licitor. 

Dec. 29. At Truro, aged 44, Grace, 
dau. of the late Rev. Richard Polwhele, 
of Polwhele, the historian of Cornwall 
and Devonshire. 

CuMBERLAND.—Nor. 29. Suddenly, 
at the house of his brother the Rev. Hugh 
Salvin, Alston, Geoffrey Salvin, esq. late 
capt. in her Majesty’s 4th Foot. 

DERBYSHIRE.—Dec. 17. At Southgate 
House, aged 63, John Bruno Bowdon, esq. 

Jan.1. At Derby, aged 68, Mary-Jane, 
youngest dau. of late Rich. French, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Clifton, near Ashbourn, 
aged 91, Edward Corden, gentleman. 

Devon.—June 26. At Caton, near 
Ivy-bridge, aged 61, Commander Silas 
Thompson Hood. This gallant officer was 
one of the late Capt. Sir William Hoste’s 
distinguished first Lieuts. in the Bacchante, 
during that ship’s service in the Adriatic 
up to 1814, and on the coast of America 
until promoted to the command of the 
Portia, sloop of war, in 1815. His ser- 
vices during fifteen years afloat were all of 
a desperate character. In the space of 
two years he assisted in making at least 
1,000 prisoners, and in capturing 27 na- 
tional gun-vessels, 87 sail of merchant- 
men, and one privateer. 
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July 13. At Torquay, aged 60, Capt.- 
Richard Meredith, R.N. He served 21 
years on full pay from his first entering 
into the service in 1799 ; was in the Phoebe 
44 at the capture of the Africaine of the 
same force, after a night action of two 
hours, in Feb. 1800; was made Lieut. 
1806 ; was in the Vulture at the taking of 
Copenhagen, 1807 ; Commander, 1824 ; 
commanded the Northumberland, Spar- 
tiate, and Cambridge; and became Cap- 
tain in 1837. 

Dec. 12. At Torquay, aged 49, Mat- 
thew Clarkson, esq. of Leicester. 

Dee. 15. At Torquay, Francis Smith,esq. 
solicitor, and town-clerk of Blandford. 

At Torquay, aged 63, William Forbes, 
esq. of Denmark-hill, Camberwell. 

Dec. 16. At Exeter, aged 52, Miss 
Marianne Elizabeth Cathcart, dau. of the 
late Hon. and Rev. Arch. Cathcart. 

Dec.17. At Heavitree, aged 90, Mrs. 
Worthy. 

Dee. 18. At Torquay, aged 45, Sarah- 
Margaretta, wife of Captain Powys, of 
Westwood, Staffordshire. 

John Horden, esq. of Rose-hill Villa, 
near Barnstaple, and a liberal benefactor 
to that town. He amassed considerable 
wealth in America during a residence there 
as a general merchant, a great portion of 
which he lost on the breaking out of the 
American war of independence. He was 
born at Braunton, and his father lived for 
many years as a grocer in Barnstaple. 

Dec, 22, At the vicarage, Totnes, the 
wife of the Rev. J. W. Burrough, Vicar 
of Totnes. 

Dec. 24, At Churchingford, aged 65, 
James Rich, esq. for many years surgeon 
at that place. . 


Dee. 26. At Tiverton, aged 72, Wm. 
Smale, esq. of Rus in Urbe Villa, His re- 
mains were interred in St. Peter’s church, 
attended by the mayor, aldermen, and 
town council, who are left trustees for 
1,0007. invested for the benefit of the 


poor for ever. He has also left 100/. to 
the Literary and Scientific Institution, 
and 201. to each of the Sunday Schools ; 
also, 500/. to the Devon and Exeter Hos- 
pital, 50027. to the Blind Institution, and 
5007. to the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
at Exeter. 

Dec. 27. At Torquay, aged 36, George 
Hugh Keightley, esq. of Liverpool. 

Dec. 30. At Braunton, aged 32, Mr. 
Arthur Webber, son of the late Philip 
Rogus Webber, esq. 

At Swimbridge, at the residence of Tho- 
mas Hartnoll, esq. aged 71, the wife of 
James Buckingham, esq. late of Westa- 
cott, East Buckland. 

Jan. 1, At Brixham, Evelina-Pym, 
ninth dau, of Capt. Edward Burt, R.N. 
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Jan. 2. At Exeter, aged 85, Miss 
Harriet Tucker, only dau. of Benedictus 
Marwood Tucker, esq. of Coryton Park. 

Jan. 4. At Craddock House, the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law John New, esq. 
aged 87, Ann, relict of Stephen Cave, 
esq. of Cleeve Wood, Gloucestershire. 

Jan.6. At Exmouth, aged 85, Anne, 
widow of James Wentworth Buller, esq. 
of Downes, M.P. for Exeter. She was 
the dau. of the Rt. Rev. William Buller, 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, by Anne, dau. 
and co-heir of Dr. John Thomas, Lord 
Bishop of Winchester: was married to her 
cousin-german, and had issue the present 
Colonel Buller Thomas, Capt. R.N., and 
two or more daughters. 

Jan. 10. Aged 37, the wife of Dr. 
Morton, of Rawleigh House, Bideford. 

Jan. 12. At Tiverton, aged 76, Miss 
Miriam Acland. 

Dorset.—Dec. 9. At Wimborne, of 
apoplexy, Lieut.-Col. William Thornhill, 
formerly of 7th Hussars. He was the 
second son of Bache Thornhill, esq. of 
Stanton, co. Derby, by Jane, dau. of Edw. 
Gould, esq. of Mansfield Woodhouse. He 
was promoted to the local rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel on the continent in 1826. 

Dec. 22. At Weymouth, aged 69, 
Martha, wife of James Bower, esq. of 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. 

At Eagle House, Blandford, aged 53, 
James William Stuart, esq. third son 
of the late Hon. Archibald Stuart, of 
Balmarino, Fifeshire, and of Blandford, 
and nephew of the late Earl of Moray, 

He has bequeathed to the poor of 
the town the sum of 1,200/. in the 3} per 
cents, 

Dec. 27. At Wyke Oliver, near Wey- 
mouth, aged 48, C. Gill, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Poole, aged 64, Mary, 
relict of John Gosse, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Corfe-hill, near Wey- 
mouth, aged 72, Edward Balston, esq. 
magistrate of the county, and formerly 
commander in the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Maritime Service. 

Jan.1. At Allington, near Bridport, 
aged 67, Miss Colfox. 

Jan. 3. At Oakley, near Wimborne, 
aged 21, Arthur, 3rd son of John Hill, esq. 

Jan.5. At Bridport, Miss Shuckburgh. 

Jan. 8. At Wimborne Minster, aged 
17, Henry, eldest son of the Rev. Henry 
Parker Cookesley, A.M. 

DuruamM.—Dec. 23. At Egglescliffe, 
Emily-Margaret, wife of T. W. Waldy, 
e 


sq. 

Dec. 27. Inthe parish of Lanchester, 
Thomas Milburn, born Oct. 11, 1743, and 
consequently 107 years and three months 
old. He had been an agricultural labourer, 
and was in the possession of good health 
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and all his faculties until a few weeks pre- 
vious to his death. 

Essex.—Dec. 14, At Saffron Walden, 

78, the relict of the Rev. Charles 
ayward, Vicar of Haverhill. 

Dec. 16. Aged 32, Mary- Ann, wife of 
Arthur Foulger, esq. of Walthamstow. 

Dec. 26. Very suddenly, aged 67, 
Charles Smith, esq. of Copse Hall, 
Sturmer. 

Dec. 28. Aged 70, Mrs. Hayward, wife 
of Edmund Hayward, esq. of Barking. 

Dec. 31. At Stratford-green, aged 57, 
Frances-Jane, wife of Edw. Vincent, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Leyton, aged 72, Marian, 
widow of John Hubbard, esq. 

GuLovucesteRsH.—Dec. 13. At Chel- 
tenham, Diana-Charlotte, wife of John 
Beaufin Irving, esq. 

Dec. 14. At Clifton, aged 30, Matilda- 
Louisa, wife of William Phillips, esq. of 
Whitston House, Monmouthshire. 

At Bristol, aged 34, George, eldest son 
of Richard Searlett, esq. solicitor, of 
Thornbury. 

Dec. 19. At Clifton Wood, Bristol, 
Hannah, widow of John Longmore, esq. 

Dec. 22. At Clifton, L. D. Atkins, esq. 
solicitor. 

Dec. 23. At Fairford, Amelia, wife of 
George Aug. Payne, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Dec. 29. At Bristol, aged 75, Mary, 
relict of Robert Norman, esq. of Bristol, 
formerly of Newmarket. 

Lately. At Lechlade, Wm. Gearing, esq. 

Jan. 4. At Holm Wood, Westbury- 
upon-Trym, Anna-Maria, relict of Rich- 
ard Llewellin, esq. 

At the house of his brother, Cainscross, 
Albert Harris, esq. of Great Ormond-st. 
second surviving son of the. late Samuel 
Harris, esq. of Stoneaston, Somerset. 

Jan. 5. Aged 37, Sophia, wife of Ed- 
ward Holland, esq. of Dumbleton. 

Jan. 6. At Cheltenham, Major John 
Williams, R.M. 

Jan. 7. Aged 67, Edwin Holwell Hey- 
wood, esq. youngest son of Peter John 
Heywood, esq. of the Nunnery, Isle of 
Man, and only surviving brother of Mrs. 
Aislabie, of Painswick Lawn. 

Jan. 8. At Cheltenham, aged 69, 
Frances-Rebecca-Harriet, widow of James 
Charles Bladwell Ogilvie, esq. of London, 
and Swannington Hall, Norfolk. 

At the residence of his father, aged 28, 
George, eldest son of Abraham Alexander, 
esq. Bristol. 

Jan.9. At Dean-hall, aged 76, Joseph 
Pryke, esq. a deputy-lieut. and justice of 
the peace, and one of the verderers of 
Dean Forest. 

Jan. 11. At Cheltenham, aged 84, 
Elizabeth, widow of William Matthew 
Raikes, esq. of Walthamstow. She was 
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the dau. and heir of John Reeve, esq. by 
Elizabeth, dau. of Daniel Lysons, esq. of 
Hempsted, co. Glouc. ; was married in 
1788, and left a widow, without issue, 1824. 

At Bristol Hotwells, Maria, wife of 
James Powell, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Clifton, Louisa, wife of 
Darcy Warburton, son of the late Rev. 
Rob. Warburton, Rector of Holtby, Yksh. 


Hants.—Dec. 5. At Ventnor, Jesse, © 


youngest dau. of the late Jacob da Fon- 
seca Brandon, formerly of Clapton. 

Dee. 12, At Shanklin, John-Abernethy, 
youngest son of late John Warburton,M.D. 

At Portsea, aged 79, Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rev. John Griffin, of Portsea. 

Dec. 13. At Shirley, Eliza, dau. of the 
late Rev. Griffith Richards, Rector of 
Farlington, and wife of Capt. George C. 
D. Lewis, R. Eng. 

Dec. 15. At Petersfield, aged 85,Charles 
Greetham, esq. 

Dee. 19. At the Vicarage, Kingsclere, 
aged 52, Emma, third dau. of the late 
Thomas Barnes, esq. of Greenwich. 

Dee. 20. At Bournemouth, aged 16, 
the Hon. George Horace Pitt, eldest son 
of Lord Rivers. 

At Portsmouth, aged 84, Chevalier 
Amoldus Vanden Bergh, who for up- 
wards of 50 years performed the onerous 
duties of Consul for the Netherlands, 
France, Austria, Portugal, Lubeck, Bre- 
men, and Hanover, at that port, which 
some years back he resigned, and was 
succeeded by his son, Lewis Vanden 
Bergh, esq. 

Dec. 25. 


Aged 74, James Aldridge, 
esq. of Kimbridge, Romsey. 

At Romsey, aged 30, Sarah, wife. of 
Francis Buckell, esq. surgeon. 


Dec. 29. At Wallington, aged #80, 
Anna-Maria, relict of John Coape, esq. of 
George-st. Hanover-sq. 

Dec. 30. At Wickham, aged 76, Fran- 
ces, relict of Samuel Powell, esq. of Bran- 
dlesome-hall, Lanc. and Upper Harley-st. 

Dee.31. At Ryde, Thomas Leach, esq. 
brother of the late Master of the Rolls, 
and for many years a member of the cor- 
poration of the town and port of Seaford. 

Jan. 6. In Spring-vale, I.W., Lieut. 
Harry Wilson, R.N. 

At Southampton, aged 73, Margaret, 
relict of C. R. Henderson, esq. of Laving- 
ton House, Wilts. 

Jan.7. At Emsworth, aged 59, Thomas 
Hellier Sparkes, esq. 

Jan. 8. At Ryde, Elizabeth, relict of 
Richard Bromley, esq. of Stoke Damerel. 

Jan.11. At Romsey, aged 88, William 
Footner, esq. banker. 

Jan. 14. At Ryde, aged 76, Suphia, 
widow of the Rev. James Worsley, of Bil- 
lingham, and Vicar of Thorley, I.W. 
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Hererorpsuire.—Dec.15. At Bron- 
sil, aged 28, William Conolly Watson, esq. 
only surv. son of the late Geo. Watson, esq. 

Dec. 18. At Brockhampton, aged 36, 
Susan, widow of John Barneby, esq. M.P. 
for East Worcestershire, eldest dau. of the 
late Henry Elwes, esq. of Colesborne, 
Glouc. and grand-dau. of the late Anthony 
Hamond, esq. of Westacre, Norfolk. She 
was married in 1838, and left a widow in 
1846, having had issue two sons. (See 
the memoir of Mr. Barneby in our vol. 
XXVII. p. 83.) 

Jan. 10. At Whetbourne Court, aged 
66, John Francis Smith, esq. a magistrate 
of the county, and one of the gentlemen 
nominated in November last to serve as 
sheriff for 1851. 

Jan.14. At the residence of his eldest 
son, the rectory Stoke Lacy, aged 90, John 
Kempson, esq. formerly of Hornsey, Mid- 
dlesex, during many years senior partner 
in the well-known city firm of Kempson, 
Gates, and Co., wholesale druggists, King- 
street, Snowhill. 

Herts.— Dec. 21. At Harpenden, 
aged 86, Elizabeth, wife of John Wyatt, 
esq. Bencher of the Inner Temple. 

Jan. 14. At Balls Park, aged 82, Isa- 
bella Hankey, of Grosvenor-sq. widow of 
John Peter Hankey, esq. 

Kent.~-Dec.6. At Woolwich, George 
Shedden Dunbar, First Lieut. R.M. third 
surviving son of the late Capt. Sir James 
Dunbar, Bart. R.N. 

Dec. 19. At Dover, Mary, widow of 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. She wasa 
dau. and coheir of Thomas Hawkins, esq. 
of Nash Court, Kent, and was the third 
wife of Sir Edward Knatchbull, the 8th 
Bart. who left her his widow in 1819, 
having had issue by her two sons and eight 
daughters. 

Dec. 20. At Deal, James Edward Parlby, 
Comm. R.N. He entered the service in 
1810 on board the Armide 38, and served 
26 years on full pay. He was in the Superb 
74 in the expedition against Algiers ; be- 
came Lieut. 1823, and Commander 1836. 
From March 1838 until 1843 he was an 
inspecting Commander of the Coast Guard. 
He married in 1825 Sophia-Sylvester, dau. 
of Captain Holland, 44th Regt, 

Dec. 23. At Tunbridge, aged 81, Wil- 
liam Jewhurst, esq. of Warders. 

Dec. 28. At Ramsgate, aged 70, Wil- 
liam Whitelaw Algeo, esq. of Armagh. 

Dec. 29. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 77, 
John Sherer, esq. 

Dec. 30. At Dover, Sarah, wife of 
Thomas Baldock, Comm. R.N. 

Dee. 31. Aged 26, Harriet, dau. of 
John Alfred Wigan, esq. of Clare House, 
near Maidstone. 

Jan. 3. ° At Lewisham, Margaret-Carr, 
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wife of Comm. Popplewell, R.N. and ninth 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. George Mackay, 
of Bighouse, Sutherlandshire. 

Jan. 4. At Brabourne, aged 58, Jemima, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Andrews, 
esq. of Willesborough. 

At Maidstone, aged 94, Richard Winch, 
esq. formerly of Elford, Hawkhurst. 

Jan. 6. At Maidstone, aged 67, Martha, 
wife of Walter Hills, esq 

Jan. 8. At Dover, von 77, Lieut.-Col., 
Baldwin. 

LANCASHIRE.—Dec, 19, At Cornbrook 
Bank, near Manchester, aged 71, William 
Stirling, esq. of Drumpeller. 

Dec. 20. At Manchester, suddenly, 
aged 47, Richard Powdrell Hobson, esq. 
one of the official assignees of the Man- 
chester Court of Bankruptcy. 

Dec. 27. At Islington, Liverpool, aged 
58, Thomas Balmer, esq. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.—Dec. 25. Aged 72, 
George Houghton, esq. of Leicester. 

Dec. 28. At Ansty, at an advanced age, 
Bradshaw Roby Burgin, esq. 

Jan.6. At Leicester, aged 30, John 
Simmonds Nedham, esq. eldest son of 
John Nedham, esq. 


\ Mrppiesex.—Dec. 11. At Uxbridge, 


aged 75, Richard Andrews, esq. many 


years surgeon at Great Stanmore. 

Dec. 14. At Tottenham, aged 68, 
George Twining, esq. of the Strand, late 
of East Sheen. 

Dec. 23. At Hounslow, aged 74, 
Thomas Wilson, esq. formerly of Burton- 
crescent. 

Dec. 26. At Botwell, aged 63, Wil- 
liam Cant, esq. 

Monmovutu.—Jan. 8. At Blaina, 
Robert Falkner, esq. surgeon, third son 
of F. H. Falkner, esq. Lyncombe. 

Norro._kx.—Dec. 13. Aged 69, Mary, 
wife of Thomas Seppings, esq. of South 
Rainham. 

Dec. 17. Elizabeth, wife of Rev. 
Armine Herring, of Thorpe Rectory, and 
dau. of the late George Robinson, esq. of 
Knapton. 

Dec. 18. Aged 35, Louisa-Sophia, 
dau. of George Cooper, esq. solicitor, 
East Dereham. 

Dec. 25. At Gaywood, aged 73, Tho- 
mas Read, gent. 

Jan. 4, At Great Yarmouth, George 
Sayer, esq. late Lieut. 55th Reg. 

Jan. 11. William Rackham, esq. so- 
licitor, Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

Jan.13. Charles Kett Tompson, esq. 
of Witchingham Hall, late an eminent 
brewer at Norwich. 

NorRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Dec. 26. At 
King’s Cliffe, aged 67, Charlotte, wife of 
the Ven. H. K. Bonney, D.D., Rector 
of that parish, and Archd. of Lincoln. 
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Dec. 27. Of apoplexy, aged 66, George 
Platel, esq. of Peterborough. 

Jan. 7. At Northampton, aged 36, 
Charles-James, second son of the late 
Rev. John Croome, Rector of Bourton- 
on-the- Water. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Jan. 1. Near 
Wooler, aged 17, by the accidental dis- 
charge of his gun, Mr. Thomas James 
Orde, son of Major John Bertram Orde, 
of Weetwood Hall. 

Oxrorp.— Dec. 12. At Burford, aged 
71, R. H. Pytt, esq. for nearly 50 years 
aneminent medical practitioner at Burford. 

RutTLanpsu.—Dec. 14. At Upping- 
ham Hall, aged 67, Thomas Barnes, esq. 
formerly of Cumberland Pen, Jamaica. 

Satop.—Dec. 20. Aged 36, Eliza- 
beth-Ann, eldest dau. of the late James 
Dewson, esq. of Edgmond. 

Dec. 24. At Ludlow, Samuel Burton 
Creswell, esq. 

Jan. 2. At Brimfield Court, Ludlow, 
Anne, wife of the Rev. G. Pinhorn. 

Somerset.— March 4, 1850. At Bath, 
Dr. Crucefix, well-known in every part of 
the world where Freemasonry flourishes. 
By his benevolent exertions the Asylum 
for Aged and Decayed Freemasons was 
founded. The Institution known as the 
‘Widows’ Fund,’’ established for the 
widows of Freemasons, also owes its ex- 
istence to his efforts, and of all other cha- 
ritable institutions of the craft he was a 
liberal and zealous supporter. 

Dec. 19. At Bishop’s Lydeard, aged 
72, Henry Warre, esq. 

Dec. 21. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
64, Samuel Cary, esq. 

Dec. 24. At Bath, Margaret, wife of 
Capt. J. C. M‘Nair, late of Madras Art. 

Dec. 26. At Wellington, aged 54, Evan 
Holliday Evans, esq. 

Dec. 28. At Bath, Henry nae esq. 
youngest son of the late Rev. John 
Hughes, Rector of North Tedworth, and 
brother of J. C. Hughes, esq. Devonport. 

Dec. 30. At Worle, aged 60, the wife 
of Thomas Castle, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Bath, aged 59, John Up- 
ton Tripp, esq. Comm. R.N. youngest 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Tripp, Rector of 
Spofforth, Yorkshire. He entered the 
service in 1802 in the Magicienne frigate, 
and served fourteen years on full pay. 
He was made Lieut. 1809 into the Triumph 
74, and accepted the rank of retired Com- 
mander 1847. He married his cousin 
Sarah, dau. of James Upton Tripp, esq. 
and had issue six children. 

Jan. 7. At Staplegrove, near Taunton, 
aged 63, Amy, widow of Jas. Turner, esq. 

Jan. 9. In Bath, Lieut.-Col. James 
Kitson, of the Madras Army, son of the 
late John Kitson, esq. of Bath. He was 
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a cadet of 1804, and became Lieut.-Colo- 
nel of the 46th Madras Native Infantry, 
in 1834. 

At Bath, aged 84, John Gill, esq. 

Jan.9. At Bath, at the house of her 
father-in-law, Emily, wife of Henry Bean, 
esq. of Fountains Hall, Yorkshire, and 
dau. of the late Rev. James Serjeantson, 
of Kirby Knowle. 

Jan.10. At the rectory-house, Pilton, 
aged 94, Henry Smith, esq. 

Jan. 14. At Curry Malet, aged 72, 
Anne, wife of the Rev. J. H. Cardew, 
Rector of that parish. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. — Dec. 22. Anne, 
wife of John Francis Dalby, esq. solicitor, 
West Bromwich. 

Jan. 1. At Walsall, aged 37, Char- 
lotte-Christiana, wife of the Rev. J. B. 
Pugh, Head Master of Queen Mary’s 
Grammar School, and Incumbent of St. 
Paul’s, in that town, and dau. of the Rev. 
John Garton Howard, Rector of Stanton 
by Dale Abbey, Derbyshire. 

Surrey.—JDec. 16.: At Surbiton-hill, 
Charlotte, wife of William Henry Dickin- 
son, esq. of her Majesty’s Customs. 

Dee. 18. Caroline-Mary, widow of John 
M‘George, esq. of Herne-bill. 

Dec. 19. At Reigate, Emma, wife of 
George Morrison, esq. 

At Upper Sheen, aged 57, Miss Barker. 

Dec. 20. At Wimbledon, aged 76, Anne, 
relict of Samuel Humphreys, esq. 

Dec. 22. At Norwood, Richard West 
Nash, esq. M.A. Barrister-at-law, and 
Member of Legislative Council, Western 
Australia. 

Jan. 4. At Bagshot, aged 79, Habak- 
kak Robinson, esq. 

Jan. 7. At Chertsey, aged 80, Thomas 
Gaff, esq. formerly of Whitefield House, 
Uldale, Cumberland. 

Jan.8. Aged 88, Ebenezer Thompson, 
esq. formerly of Norwood. 

Sussex.—Dec. 8. At the residence of 
her uncle, William Sampson, esq. East- 
bourne, Amelia-Sampson, wife of R. J. 
Flowerdew, Esq. of Hafod, S. W. 

Dec. 12. At Bognor, aged 28, Charles 
Mahew H. Kennett, esq. only surviving 
son of the late Rev. B. Kennett, Rector 
of East Ilsley, Berks. 

Dec. 13. At Southover, near Lewes, 
aged 63, Frances, only dau. of the late 
George Clay, esq. of Nottingham-place. 

Dec. 15. At Beeding Priory, aged 45, 
Anna- Matilda, wife of the Rev. W. P. 
Hulton. 

At Lewes, Mary-Harriet, youngest dau. 
of D. Wyse, esq. of Singleton. 

Dec. 17. At Beaulieu, aged 71, Robert 
Small, esq. 

Dec. 18. At Brighton, aged 69, John 
Barnabas Turner, esq. of Walthamstow. 
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Dec. 19. Aged 81, Lady Dick, wife of 
Sir Page Dick, Bart. of Port Hall. 

Dec. 20. At Littlehampton, aged 76, 
Ann-Jane, relict of George Coombe, esq. 
of Arundel.: 

Dec. 26. At Hastings, aged 43, Duncan 
Anderson, esq. 

Aged 83, Frances, relict of Robert An- 
derson, M.D. of Brighton. 

Dec. 27. At Brighton, Rachel, wife of 
John James Masquerier, esq. and eldest 
dau. of the late Duncan Forbes Mitchell, 
esq. of Thainston, Aberdeenshire. 

Dec. 28. At Brighton, aged 75, Sarah, 
relict of James Harris, esq. of Salisbury. 

At Brighton, aged 66, William Henry 
Stothard Scott, esq. 

Jan. 2. At Brighton, aged 84, James 
M‘Elhiney, esq. who for many years in 
early life was a resident in Baltimore. 

Jan. 3. At Brighton, Harriot, eldest 
dau. of the late Robert Watts, esq. of 
Hampstead. 

Jan. 5. At Brighton, Eleanor, wife of 
Robert Skynner, esq. of Mortimer-st. 
Cavendish-sq. 

Jan. 11. At Brighton, Constantia, relict 
of Alexander Campbell, Major R.A. 

Miss Cholmley, of Worthing House, 
Worthing. 

WarwicksH. — Dec. 18. At Hatton 
House, aged 42, Edward Arkwright, se- 
cond son of Peter Arkwright, esq. of Wil- 
lersley, Derbyshire. 

At Morton Morrell, Elizabeth, relict of 
Rev. R. W. Baxter, of St. Katharine’s, 
Regent’s Park, and Kingsthorpe, Npnsh. 

Dec. 25. Aged 44, James-Robinson, 
fourth son of J. W. Unett, esq. of the 
Woodlands, Smethwick, near Birmingham. 

Dec. 28. Miss Myddleton, of Edg- 
baston. 

Jan.5. At Kineton, aged 83, Edward 
Goate, esq. for many years an eminent 
surgeon in that place. 

WESTMERLAND.—Dec. 24. At High- 
gate, Kendal, aged 74, Christopher Wil- 
son, esq. 

Wittsuire.—Dec. 17. At Melksham, 
aged 75, Thomas Jefferys, esq. 

Dec. 24. Aged 84, Elizabeth, wife of 
W. B. Blackmore, esq. of Salisbury. 

Jan.6. At Seagry, aged 83, Mrs. 
Ann Vines. 

Jan. 15. At Sandhayes, Corsley, aged 
66, Jane, wife of John Racster, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Brouncker 
Thring, D.D, Rector of Sutton Veney. 

WoRCESTERSHIRE.— Dec. 11. At Mal- 
vern, aged 31, Thomas Safford Lee, esq. 
of Cambridge, formerly of Gordon-st. 
Euston-sq. 

Dec. 13. At Powick, aged 81, Elizabeth- 
Maria, relict of the Rev. James Ward, D.D. 
of Coltishall Hall, Norf. Senior Chaplain 
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at Calcutta, aunt of the Rev. Ellis Bur- 
roughes, of Long Stratton, Norf. 

Lately. At Blakebrook, near Kidder- 
minster, aged 59, John Sutton Barber, 
esq. one of the borough magistrates. 

At Worcester, aged 54, A. Joseph De 
Visme, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Worcester, aged 87, Ann, 
relict of Humphrey Chamberlain, esq. 
alderman of that city, and last of the an- 
cient family of Draycot, of Draycot-in-the- 
Moors, co. Stafford. 

Jan.11. At Great Malvern, aged 25, 
Charles, second surviving son of the late 
William Helyar, esq. of Coker Court, 
Somerset. by Harriet, dau. of Thomas 
Grove, esq. of Fern. 

YorxsH.—Dec. 14. At Northallerton, 
aged 35, William, youngest son of the late 
Thomas Leighton, esq. of Richmond. 

Dec. 15. At Thorne, near Doncaster, 
aged 60, John Charles Lea, esq. surgeon. 

Dec. 16. William Priestley, esq. of 
Melmerby, near Ripon. 

Dee. 20. At Pontefract, aged 60, Mrs. 
Hannah Shepherd, for many years a 
devoted member of the Methodist So- 
ciety. She has bequeathed 6007. to the 
poor of Pontefract and Tanshelf, the in- 
terest to be divided into two parts, one 
portion to be distributed by the Vicar, 
and the other by the Wesleyan Methodists, 
annually, at Christmas, for ever; 500/. 
the interest to her servant for life, and 
after her decease to the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society ; 100/. to the Wesleyan 
Missionary Secretary, within six months ; 
1007. to the Chapel and Education Fund ; 
1002. to the Theological Institution ; 1007. 
to the Worn-out Preachers’ Fund; 1007. 
to the Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
Schools ; 1007. to the chapel at Ponte- 
fract ; 100/. to the Sunday School at ditto; 
100/. to the Sick Society at ditto; 1007. 
to the Church Missionary Society; 100/. 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
50/. to the Pontefract Dispensary ; to each 
raember of her class, a Bible, value one 
guinea. The residue to be equally divided 
between the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
and the Worn-out Ministers’ Fund. 

Dec. 24. At York, aged 85, Mrs. 
Daniel, dau. of John Daniel, esq. late of 
Brinkworth Hall. 

Dec. 25. At Hornby Castle, the seat 
of her uncle the Duke of Leeds, Marcia- 
Frederica-Isabella, eldest dau. of Sackville 
Lane Fox, esq. M.P. 


Dec. 28. Aged 73, William Smith, esq. - 


of the Mount-Stead, near Otley. He served 
the office of Mayor of Leeds two years 
consecutively, and was much and de- 
servedly respected. 

Dec. 31. At Northallerton, aged 22, 
Arthur Douglas Mercer, esq. R.N. second 
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son of the Rev. T. Warren Mercer, Vicar 
of Northallerton. 

Jan.1. At Boroughbridge, aged 85, 
Mr. Richard Stubbs, last surviving partner 
of the late firm of William and Richard 
Stubbs and George Absolom, wholesale 
grocers, Cannon-st. London. 

Jan. 3. At North Bar without Be- 
verley, aged 60, John Myers, esq. He 
served the office of mayor for that borough 
three times. 

Jan. 9. At Thorganby Lodge, near 
Selby, Marianne, wife of William Burland, 
esq. and youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Isherwood, of Brotherton, M.A. 

Jan. 10. At North Ferriby, aged 81, 
Ann-Tsabella, relict of William Hutchinson 
Hearon, esq. of Fulford, near York. 

Jan. 14. Aged 70, Mr. John Hindson, 
of Brotton, near Gisborough. He was 
the plaintiff and heir-at-law in ‘‘ Hindson 
v. Hindson,’’ a case which caused con- 
siderable interest at the Midsummer As- 
sizes, York, in 1844. 

Jan. 16. At Richmond, Grace, relict 
of Thomas Ianson, esq. 

Warers.—WNov. 27. At Canton, near 
Cardiff, aged 53, Jane, relict of J. B. 
Blannin, esq. of H. M. Customs, island 
of Grenada. 

Jan. 1. At Crockherbtown, Cardiff, 
aged 60, George Insole, esq. an extensive 
coal proprietor, who was mainly instru- 
mental in developing the resources of one 
of the most important mineral districts in 
the county. és 

ScotLanp.—July 7. At Edinburgh, 
aged 61, Lieut. Wm. Hamilton Murray, 
R.N. He entered the service 1804; was 
in the Resistance 38 at the capture of the 
Marengo 80, and Belle Poule 40; and in 
several actions in the Mediterranean. 
After being made Lieut. in 1815, he was 
not again employed. 

Dec. 14. At Edinburgh, Margaret, wife 
of Thomas Ogilvy, esq. of Corrimony. 

Dec. 15. Mrs. Harriet Sutherland, of 
Edinburgh, only daughter of the late Mr. 
Samuel Highley, of Fleet-st. bookseller. 

Dec. 23. At Saughton House, Mid 
Lothian, the Right Hon. Helen Lady 
Aberdour. Her ladyship was dau. of the 
late James Watson, esq. of Saughton 
House, and was married in 1844 to Lord 
Aberdour, heir-apparent to the Earl of 
Morton, by whom she leaves issue one 
son, born in the same year. 

Dec. 21. At Pittodrie, Aberdeenshire, 
aged 33, Edward Augustus Milman, late 
Capt. 33d Regt. 4th and youngest son of 
Sir W. G. Milman, Bart. 

Dec, 24. At Barremman House, Dum- 
bartonshire, aged 18, Emily-Sarah, second 
dau. of William Nelson Clarke, esq. D.C.L. 

Jan. 11, At Rothesay, Geraldine-Julia, 
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wife of John L. Campbell, esq. of Acha- 
ladu, Perthshire. 

InELAND.—WNov. 13. Wm. Elliott, esq. 
Crown Solicitor for the county Carlow 
and Queen’s county. 

Nov. 20. At Parkanour, co. Tyrone, 
Richard-Alexander-Wamphray, child of 
Mr. and Lady Caroline Burges. 

Nov. 28. At Limerick, aged 71, Joseph 
Jackson Reay, esq. late Collector of H.M. 
Customs at that port. 

Dec. 20. William Lalor, residing near 
the Rock of Dunamace, aged 106, having 
lived to see his great-grandchildren mar- 
ried. His wife, who is more than 100, 
accompanied the funeral, and is still in 
excellent health. 

Dec. 25. At Queenstown, co. Cork, 
Robert Jamieson, esq. late of Higher Tran- 
mere, Cheshire. 

At Dublin, aged 22, Agnes, dau. of the 
late Dr. Scratchley, of Paris. 

Dec. 31. Aged 22, Henry-Constan- 
tine, fifth son of the late Thomas Lyster, 
esq. of Lyster-wood, Dublin. 

Jan. 1. At Castle Dawson, Captain 
Harry Brereton Trelawny, Grenadier 
Guards, eldest son of H. B. Trelawny, 
esq. of Hertford-st. Mayfair. He entered 
the regiment in July 1838. 

Jan.7. Fanny, wife of John Richard- 
son, esq. Poplar Vale, co. Monaghan, and 
dau. of the late George Jacson, esq. of 
Barton, Lanc. 

At Kingstown, Jane, relict of Gen. 
Archdall, late M.P. for Fermanagh, and 
dau. of Gustavus Rochfort, esq. of Roch- 
fort, formerly M.P. for co. Westmeath, 
by Frances, third dau. of John Bloomfield, 
esq. of Redwood. She was married in 
1805, and left a widow in 1839, having 
had no issue. 

Iste or MAN.—Dec. 23. At Douglas, 
Henry, youngest son of the late T. T. 
Garston, esq. of Chester. 

East Inpies.—May 29. At Maha- 
buleshwar, Capt. Newbold, one of the most 
distinguished of our Indian geographers. 
He was assistant to the resident at Hy- 
derabad. 

Oct.7. At Shanghai, Emma-Harriet, 
wife of Capt. C. Thorold Hill, 29th Madras 
N.I. eldest dau. of George E. Russell, esq. 
of the Civil Service. 

Oct. 10. At Ceylon, aged 49, Capt. 
George William Bingham, in command of 
the Royal Artillery at that station. He 
was the eldest son of the late Charles Cox 


Bingham, Colonel R. Art. by Sarah, dau. * 


of Sam. Hayter, esq. He had nearly com- 
pleted twenty-six years’ service, and was 
greatly esteemed by his corps. 

Oct. 22. At Secunderabad, Maria, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Willoughby Osborne, 19th 
Madras N.I. and dau. of the late John 
Thuillier, esq. of Cadiz. 
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Oct. 26. At Bhooj, Bombay, aged 48, 
Lieut.-Col. Richard Bulkley, 2nd N.Inf. 
eldest surviving son of the late George W. 
Bulkley, esq. late of Newbury, Berks. 

Oct. 27. At Delhi, Lieut. James Cath- 
cart, 50th Bengal N. Inf. eldest son of 
Taylor Cathcart, esq. of Carbiston. 

Oct. 28. At Lahore, aged 20, Ensign 
John Edwd. Brightman, 39th Bengal N.I. 

Oct. 30. At Neemuch, Mary-Emma, 
wife of Major Walter, 3rd Bombay Light 
Cav. eldest dau. of Jas. Battin Coulthard, 
esq. of Binstead-hill, near Alton. 

Nov. 2. At Nagode, brevet Major John 
Robert Sandford, 22nd Madras N. Inf. 
only brother of the late T. H. Sandford, 
esq. of Sandford. 

Nov. 3. At Berhampore, aged 25, En- 
sign William Alexander Parker Farnell, 
59th N. Inf. elder son of Henry Farnell, 
esq. of Isleworth. 

Nov. 6. At Ahmednugger, Clara, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. W. P. Tucker, Deputy 
Adj.-Gen. Bombay army. 

Nov. 9. At Bellary, Helena-Kingston, 
wife of Lieut. J. H. Wright, Adjutant Ist 
M.N.I. seventh dau. of the late Rev. John 
Wilcox, M.A. Rector of Stonham Parva, 
Suffolk, and minister of Tavistock Chapel. 

Nov. 10. At Simla, Capt. John Bracken, 
29th N. Inf. and officiating Deputy Adj.- 
Gen. of the Bengal army. In 1839 he 
married the eldest dau. of the late Egerton 
Smith. The professional knowledge and 
the high character of Capt. Bracken ob- 
tained for him an appointment on the staff 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and he had 
been deputed to meet and escort the new 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Wm. Gomm. 

Nov. 16. At Lahore, Elizabeth-Mary, 
wife of Capt. Crawford M. Rees, and dau. 
of the late Wm. E. Rees, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service. 

West Inpies.—Oct. 24. In Jamaica, 
aged 38, Isaac Barnes Murcott, M.D. for 
about ten years resident in that island. 
He was the second son of Mr. Murcott, of 
Hinckley, and was a pupil of Mr. Paget of 
Leicester. He died unmarried. 

Nov. ... At Demerara, aged 25, Alex- 
ander Wallace Monteath, Commander of 
the Excelsior, and eldest son of Capt. Jas. 
Wallace Monteath, of Liverpool. 

Nov. 13. At St. Kitt’s, aged 47, George 
Henry Adcock, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Tobago, George Charles 
Hawkins, only son of the late Thomas 
Vincent Hawkins, esq. of Chelsea. 

ABROAD.— June 9. At Sydney, aged 
53, Thomas Walker, esq. Assistant Com- 
missary-General. 

June 23. On board the Duke of Port- 
land, on her passage to Australia, aged 23, 
Anne-Maria, wife of Edward F. Johnson, 
esq. and youngest dau. of the late William 
Stillman, esq. of Steeple Ashton, Wilts. 
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Sept. 22. In California, John Sampson, 
esq. second son of the late Rev. George 
Sampson, Rector of Leven, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 26. At Adelaide, Mary-Catherine, 
wife of Handasyde Duncan, M.D. of Port 
Adelaide, and eldest dau. of Wm. Bowie, 
M.D. of Bath, 

Oct. 30. In America, aged 26, James 
Joseph Fryer, esq. of London, solicitor, 
and eldest son of the late James Robert 
Fryer, esq. of York, proctor. He had 
gone out to California, and he was cruelly 
murdered at a place named Humboldt, 
having fallen pierced with fourteen wounds 
by the Indians. His companion, Mr. 
Sproxton (son of the incumbent of Trin* 
don, Durham), with his own hands dug a 
grave and buried him. He then headed a 
party in pursuit of the assassins, and poor 
Fryer’s murder was avenged by the death 
of eighteen of his murderers. 

Lately. At an hotel at Bonn, the eldest 
son of Major Ashmore, 16th Regt. was 
running down stairs, and, unfortunately, 
fell over the baluster upon his head, a 
height of about forty or fifty feet, and was 
killed on the spot. His mother (a niece 
of the celebrated Archdeacon Paley) hap- 
pened to see the body without previous 
knowledge of any accident having taken 
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place, and was so shocked that she fell 
down by her child’s body and instantly 
died. Major Ashmore was recently Go- 
vernor of Ithaca and Santa Maura, two of 
the Ionian islands, and is brother to the 
Rev. Paul Ashmore, Rector of Porthkerry, 
Cardiff. 

Nov. 2. At Paris, Henry Broome, esq. 
late Lieut. 30th Regt. and eldest son of 
the late Major Broome, 22nd Light Drag. 

Nov. 4. At Cagliari, Sardinia, John 
Fothergill, esq. second son of Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas Fothergill, of Kingthorp, Yorksh. 

Nov. 5. In his 30th year, the Archduke 
Ferdinand d’Este, brother to the Duke of 
Modena. 

Nov. 8. At Montreal, aged 32, Mary- 
Anne, wife of John Bleakley, esq. second 
dau. of the late Stephen Yarwood, esq. R.N. 

Nov. 9. At Marseilles, aged 45, Jeanne 
Anais Celeste, wife of M. G. Mitchell, esq. 

Nov. 11. At Calmar, Sweden, aged 33, 
Joseph A. Jennings, esq. last surviving 
son of Mr. George Jennings, of Dulver- 
ton, Som. and late of Spital-square. 

Nov. 15. At Pisa, aged 32, Elizabeth- 
Snow, wife of the Rev. John Seotland. 

Nov. 21. Frederica, wife of John Cook- 
ney, esq. of Lausanne, and formerly of the 
Mauritius. 


| 
I 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 











Deaths Registered x 

a 

———-\- | #&#Xx{T °° °,x—~ ; l = $ 
Saturday, Under 15 to! 60and Age not Total.| Males. | Females. “to 
15. | 60. upwards. specified. | 

Dec. 28. | 512 | 423 | 232 29 1196 577 619 1370 
Jan. 4.) 553 | 485 330 1 1369 693 676 1592 
». IL.| 451 | 336 235 1 1023 | 492 531 1580 

» 18.) 457 | 330 216 34 1037 507 530 1599 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jan. 24. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. 8 d. 8. 
38 0 22 8 16 9 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. a. 4. 8. d. 
24 8 26 7 26 11 








PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 4s. to 3. 14s.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 10s. to 61. Os. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jay. 27. 
Hay, 2/. 8s. to 32. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 0s. to 11. 6s.—Clover, 37. 0s. to 41. 2s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jay. 27. 
Baek 506504 biedes cou 
SERMON 656 bc 0040080: 
WOR ccdindevec tacos 
Pork.. 


Gd. to 3s. 8d. 
4d. to4s. 4d. 
Od. to 3s. 10d. 
.. 28. 10d. to 4s. Od. 


se te ee esos 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 27. 
BOOMs i ccdcees 3763 Calves 145 
SheepandLambs 20,640 Pigs 280 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 27. 


Walls Ends, &c. 14s. 0d. to 15s. 9d. per ton. 


Other sorts, 12s. Od. to 20s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 39s, 0d. 














oe 


8 0’clock 


Morning. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From December 26, 1850, to January 25, 1851, both inclusive. 


Noon. 


heit’s Therm. 


llo’clock 
Night. 


\Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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Bees: 
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do. fair 
constant rain|| 19 | 44 | 48 
fair, cloudy || 20 38 | 43 
\do. do. 21 | 
do. do. 22 36 | 45 37 
do. do. rain || 23 | 33 | 46 | 37 (30, 20 |\do. do. 
do. do. do. 24 33 | 35 | 34 
do. do. 25 37 | 40 | 37 |29, 94 \cloudy 
constant rain 




















DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





10/2143) 
11/214}, 
13/215 | 
14 215 | 
15215 | 
16214} 
17215 | 
18215 | 
20215 | 
212143 
22/2143 
23 214% 
24 2144 
25\—| 
27 -— 


oat | 


3 per Cent. 
Consols. 














18 | 38 | 47 | 42 30, 05 |do. do. 





} a bed | 
} saisele Ss| € | 
| Weather. || 25 SE 3 $3 : Weather. 
Aa oe er ma 

Jan.| ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 
‘cloudy, rain || 11 | 47 | 50 | 50 |30, 04 |\cloudy 

5 |'do. 12 | 47 | 51 | 49 |29, 97 |do. 
do. fair | 138 | 47 | 49 | 47] , 70 |fair, cloudy 
fair | 14 | 43 | 46 | 42 | =, 53 jdo. do. 
fr.cly.slht.rn.)) 15 | 47 | 51 | 42 | , 17 cloudy, rain 
lcloudy, rain || 16 | 43 | 47 | 48 , 68 |fr.cy.hy.r.wd. 
| 0. do. | 17 | 45 | 49 | 38 | , 62 |do.do.do.do.s. 


do. do. 


, 02 
| 49 |29, 47 |\do. do. do.do. 
, 52 |\do. do. do.do. 
» 91 ‘do. do. 


, 14 |foggy, cloudy 


' 








a Sei 8 wn 

5 Sade : 

O PS S63 at 8 Ex. Bills, 
>] SEMEBESTS jaa) £1000 
RAECESRAH = | , 
# | <OS2 = | 

988 7% ——————-707lpm. 59 61 pm. 
83 —— ——_——_-——— 76 pm. | 62 58 pm. 
983 7% ————_—— 78 75 pm. 56 60 pm. 
983 ——_--——-——_-—— 76 pm. | 57 60 pm. 
983 73 ——_————.__ 76pm. | 58 62 pm. 
993 —— ——_ —— —— 78 74pm.| 62 58 pm. 
99}' 73 ——-———— 74pm.|_ 61 pm. 
——-————|% 76pm. 60 63 pm. 
982, 7} aes 7578 pm. 59 62 pm. 
982, 7% |_—__— ——|75 78 pm.| 59 62 pm. 
994, 7% |——|107} —- 75 78 pm. 63 59 pm. 
99 | 74 |\——|_—__——|_ 74 pm. | 58 61 pm. 
99 | 72 |——_|__'—! 74 pm. | 58 61 pm. 
99 74 ——_————| 75 pm. 60 57 pm. 
99 | 7% 97 ————7773 pm. 60 56 pm. 
99 | 72 | 962 —-——.7377 pm. 59 56 pm. 
983, 73 ————268 | 73pm. 59 65 pm. 
983 —— ——_—_-——, 70 pm. | 55s 58 pm. 
983 —— —— 107 ——- 73 pm. 55 58 pm. 
988 —— 964 —— 268 7072pm. 58 pm. 
983 —— —— —— 2673 7270 pm. 55 58 pm. 
982 74 ——— —— 7370 pm. 56 59 pm. 
99°| 72 |—.——'268 6872 pm. 56 59 pm. 
982 73 ————_——- 68 71pm. 60 57 pm. 
99 —— 962 ——-——'——_——. 57. 60 pm. 
99 72 961106-—6871 pm. 60 57 pm. 


ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT STREET, 

















